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GCHAMPION PAPER 


Good advertising is designed to reach the greatest num- 









ber of prospects — wherever, whoever, they are. Smart 






buyers entrust their advertising pieces to good printers, 






and ask that they be printed on Champion Paper. Cham- 






pion gets the call because of its greater values. There’s a 






Champion paper or cardboard for almost every printing 






need. Whether your customer’s story goes to housewife, 






banker, farmer — you can make it look best by using 






Champion Paper, the foundation for good printing. 










THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C. . .. HOUSTON, TEXAS 






Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing . . . Over 1,500,000 Pounds a Day 










DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK + CIIICAGO » PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON .- ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI 





Here is Proof— 


Printers have heard it often stated that job 
and display composition can be set and 
made up the Ludlow way in less time than 
it can be set and made up in single types. 

And perhaps some printers may have 
found themselves questioning these state- 
ments, even though made by fellow print- 
ers who have had actual experience with 
the Ludlow System. 

The time required for setting of a dozen 


representative pieces of job composition, 


from reprint copy, was demonstrated be- 


fore the eyes of hundred of printers, with 
well-known judges clocking the operator, 
‘é the recent Graphic Arts Exposition in 
New York City. 


The jobs then set have been reproduced 


in a booklet, now being printed, in which 
is shown the actual time taken to set and 
make up each one of them. 

The time records will give printers still 
using single types some idea of the time- 
saving opportunities they are missing. 

Since economy of production is the key 
to increased profits, you will find this book- 
let of fascinating interest. We shall be glad 
to send you a copy, on request, without 


the slightest obligation. 





LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 
2032 Clybourn Avenue ¢« ¢ e Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of the booklet 


“Some Ludlow Time Records.” 


Name 





Firm 





Address 














Set in Ludlow Radiant Heavy and Radiant Medium 





HE satisfaction of being able to show your customer instantly the widest 
& y y 
possible assortment of papers, and to immediately present for his approval a dummy made up 


of the very papers he has approved, will increase the sales of any printer. The Beckett Perpetual 


Auto-File is doing exactly this in thousands of the leading printing offices, studios and advertis- 


ing establishments. Hundreds of varied dummy sheets, always available and perpetually renew- 
able without cost . . . that is the Auto-File. The beautiful steel cabinet is but 19 inches high 
and can be kept on your desk, if desired. We offer the Auto-File to the printing, art and adver- 
tising industries at the nominal price of $5.00. Once you have it your paper problem is solved. 
THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY tianicton, oo, since 1948 


Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. 
Canadian $4.50 a year; foreign $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, ‘under ‘Act of 
March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1940, The Inland Printer Company. 
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Tens, hundreds. thousands... 


Twelve years ago, a new type of press made its bow to the trade under 
a name new to cylinder press manufacture. 

Since then, Miller presses have grown in numbers from tens, to hun- 
dreds, to thousands. They lead all other automatic cylinders and out- 
number them in some cases by as much as three or four or even ten to one. 

Since then, the name has become a symbol for unique, really modern 


and dependable pressroom equipment. It now covers a family of six auto- 

matic cylinders each potentially by far the most profitable of its size. 
Full information on any Miller press gladly given upon request of any re- 

sponsible concern... Miller Printing Machinery Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Latest Miller Automatic is the new 38x52 
Miller SK, built in answer to the direct demand 
for a larger automatic having the compactness, 
easy operation, high production and fine print- 
ing qualities of smaller Millers. It prints 3250 
impressions per hour. A Miller CK Cutter and 
Creaser is also available in 40x52 sheet size. 
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FROM TODAY 








CHALLENGE-DIAMOND 
POWER PAPER CUTTER 


@ It's not that there won't be any improve- 
ments during the next decade—the Challenge 
Diamond is constantly kept up-to-date with 
added features. But the important point for 
today’s buyer is that this rugged, powerful 
cutter is built to endure. 


It has the speed, safety, and accuracy required 
for profitable production under any condition 
and the stamina to insure dependable daily 
operation, year after year! 


As Fred E. Huls, of The Logan (Ohio) Repub- 
lican, says: “Our new machine will replace a 
30'2-inch Diamond which was installed by 
my father about 20 years ago. Its record for 
service made Diamond our choice when we 
placed the order today.” 


The Challenge-Diamond delivers low-cost 
service on a long-term investment basis. 
Three sizes: 30%, 34%, 36%-inch. Send for 
free 8-page illustrated brochure. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
GRAND HAVEN @ MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO, 17-19 E. HUBBARD STREET 


200 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 
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national advertising campaign con- 
tinues to tell printing buyers of the fal- 
lacy of buying blindly on price . . . of the 
wisdom of “going back of the bid” to see that 
their jobs are printed at a profit, and so make possi- 
ble the standard of quality expected. 


There’s a whale of an opportunity here for print- 
ers who recognize the sound sense of the Miehle 













campaign... who see the new trend in printing buy- 
ing it fosters... and who insist that theér prospects 
go “back of the bid” too. There’s an opening for a 
powerful sales story which progressive printers are 
using more and more. 


If you haven’t seen all the advertisements in this 
effective Miehle “Profits for Printers” campaign, 
write for reprints. They may give you some different 
ideas for selling your printing service . . . may help 
make 1940 a better, more prosperous year. 


Is Your Face Red? Have you read this amusing 
but timely little booklet? A copy will be sent you 
on request. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 
Builders of World Famous Printing Presses 


14th Street and Damen Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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More Profits for You — with Christensen Equipment 





Here are 6 big reasons 
why your bronzing operation is 
clean...trouble-free...profitable 


with the Christensen 
High-Speed Bronzer 


:. You get higher operating speeds—permitting 5 e You enjoy trouble-free operation. The Chris- 


operation at normal press speeds. tensen is a cylinder gripper-type machine with 
sheets under positive control throughout the bronz- 


ing and dusting operations. Drops sheet for sheet 


_. You produce cleaner work you can be proud = 8 , 
in time with press. 


of—by dusting both sides of sheet. 
6. Gripper bar press type extension delivery de- 


4. Cleaning rolls are driven independently, pro- livers sheets face up—perfectly jogged. 
ducing clean sheets at any operating speed. Put yourself in position to match competitive prices .. . 
deliver the good-looking bronzing work your customers 
4 B ticht a -_ appreciate . . . and make money. Install a Christensen 
) onsale a Sees S -S High-Speed Bronzer in your plant now. Write today for 
healthful pressroom. ; free Bulletin No. 103 and reports of $-&-¢ savings. 


THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY 


BRANCH OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS 


1geye) FOURTSE Siieen 1. RACINE, WISCONSIN IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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End your Search for 


a Truly WOaUVE Bond 


with a Demonstrated 
“FYE APPEAL” 


By getting Acquainted with 





WATERMARKED 
"THE NATION’S BUSINESS PAPER” 


Envelopes le Match 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 
Send me the 1940 HOWARD BOND PORTFOLIO 
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YOU PROFIT only from 























SALABLE IMPRESSIONS 


T’S not the first cost of a press that deter- 

mines your profits. It’s what that press can 

produce in finished work per dollar of invest- 
ment that tells the story. 


Chandler & Price Cylinder Presses produce 
at lower cost by delivering more impressions 
every working day—as high as 4800 per hour, 
depending upon the character of the work. 


These presses are completely automatic, ready 
to run when you get them. They handle any 
stock from onion skin to 4-ply board. 


No. 1 press has a chase size 11" x 14"—largest 
sheet size 11x15" No.2 press has a chase size 


12%" x 17%c"—largest sheet size12’4"x 18%". 
Both sizes produce high quality, close regis- 
ter work of which any plant would be proud. 


Don’t be ‘penny wise and pound foolish’ 
when you buy your next press. Investigate 
Chandler & Price Cylinders and compare 
what they produce per hour. Not until then 
can you decide wisely. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO., cleveland, Ohio 


Printing Presses and Paper Cutters 
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Solid ink is Ever since printing began, man has used liquid inks . .. when his 





printer’s objective objective has been to leave upon paper a solid deposit. 











Because of this centuries-old dependence on liquid inks, printers 
have had to struggle with a multitude of drying problems, espe- 
cially when speed has been essential. , 










Now, with the development of the Huber Velo Cold Set Printing 
Process and Velo Cold Set Ink—an ink that solidifies the instant it 
touches the paper—the drying period with its many problems is 


eliminated. 














Velo Ink is solid Huber Velo Cold Set Ink in its natural state at ordinary tempera- 
tures is already the solid that other inks approach as they dry. 





Heated toaliquidon By the application of low-temperature heat (approximately 
press; solidifies on 200° F.) to the press—ink fountain, metal rollers, and plate cyl- 
inder—the solid ink is made fluid ... only to solidify again in- 


stantly upon touching the cool (room temperature) paper. 





touching cool paper 






In melting, and again in solidifying, the ink undergoes no chem- 
ical change. It does not dry by absorbing oxygen from the air... 
or by the evaporation of volatile solvents ...or by penetrating 






into the paper. It is the same substance after printing that it is 
before... pure ink...which, after being heated to a liquid on the 
press, “dries” merely by returning to its natural, solid state instantly 
upon touching the comparatively cold paper. 
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COLD Sb7 | WA 


ANDO PRINTING PROCESS 


(PATENTS PENDING) 


So instantaneously does this “cold set” solidify the ink that: 


1. Printing speeds are limited only by the top speed at which The faster the paper 
the web can be run. The faster the paper travels, the fasterthe _ travels, the faster the 
ink solidifies, for the ink is removed that much quicker from __ ink solidifies 
the liquefying heat of the printing plate. 


No offset webs are needed at even the highest speeds. 


2. There is no penetration of ink into even the most absorbent No absorption of ink 
papers. All the ink stays on the surface, producing stronger _ by the paper 
solids, leaving cleaner highlights, and eliminating strike- 
through. Small type is made noticeably more legible; and 
fine-screen halftones can be printed even on absorbent stocks. 


3. The lead of the paper through the press is not lengthened, No additional 
and the paper itself is not subjected to stretching, shrinkage, _ register problems 
or strain, for it does not pass through any heating mechanism. 


The printing plates are left clean after each impression, for the | No washups except 
mere touch of the cold paper freezes the ink and lifts it bodily  tochange color 
from the plates. This complete transfer plus the fact that the ink 

cannot thicken, gum, or harden on the heated press, makes 

washups unnecessary except to change color. 


If, during extended shut-downs, the heat is turned off, the ink 
may be left on the press, for with reheating, it becomes fluid and 
printable again. (Continued on next page) 





















Press changes 





are simple 













Now available 





for rotary presses 
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(Continued from preceding page) 





The changes necessary on the press are comparatively simple, 
and can be made by your own press manufacturer with whom we 
will co-operate fully. These changes do not limit a press to Velo 
Printing; for by turning off the heat you can print with the inks 


you now use. 





The Velo Cold Set Process is now available for rotary presses, 
where its advantages of speed, economy, and ease of operation 
may be realized to the fullest extent. Its release for flat-bed 
presses will be announced in the near future. Then to virtually 
the entire printing industry there will come an opportunity to 
benefit from this new and welcome simplicity in the intricate job 


of applying ink to paper. 


« 





< 





“ 


Specimens of Velo Printing and additional information will be 
mailed at your request. Write to J. M. Huber, Inc., 460 West 
34 St., New York. « Branch offices in Chicago, St. Louis, Boston. 
Dealers in principal cities of U. S. A. and foreign countries. 


HUBER PRODUCTS iN USE SINCE 1780 
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a 
GY. act. have dictated the 


purchase and use of Monotype Cype-Setting and 
Cype-Casting Machines in thousands of print- 
ing plants in the United States and Canada. 


Chese Four Facts generally recognized and admitted by 
printers everywhere and substantiated by the experience of 
thousands of Monotype owners, have established and main- 
tained the supremacy of Monotype Machine Typesetting and 
Monotype-cast type in both Letterpress and Offset Printing: 


1 The Monotype sets the standard of versatility and high 
quality for machine typesetting in printing plants in all 


countries where printing is done by modern methods. 


zg In setting display composition, the highest quality of 
typography may be produced with speed and at low cost 
when Monotype-cast type and spacing material are used. 


3 The sharpness and clarity of face, solid body and uni- 
form height of type cast on Monotype machines combine to 


produce letterpress printing of the very highest quality. 


4. It is common knowledge that the best plates for offset 
printing are made from proofs of pages set in Monotype- 
cast type—the perfect, always new printing surface. No offset 
plate can be better than the proof which it reproduces. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


TWENTY-FOURTH AT LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


be (3.4) (3.4) or are arn C37) or ar oe oa oa 4) oa A 
ER TR ER ER STRSTR ER SERA SERS SERIE 


Composed in Monotype Bodoni Family and Monotype Stylescript (New) 
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STATEMENT OF 
PROFIT and LOSS 


(CUM We 


Many a printer is ‘Left at the Post’, beaten before he 
starts, because his equipment is now obsolete and can’t 


compete with faster, more efficient, modern machinery 


LS = 
———— jl 


== eae) —e Don’t let yourself be “Left at the 
Nita 


Post’. Equip your plant with a Kluge 
Automatic Press— the press that is 
famous for its “Quick Getaway . 
Kluge “Quick Getaway” will always 
place you in the money and 


Change Losses to Profits 


Write for the new booklet explaining Kluge “‘Quick Getaway” 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE - INC. 


MANUFACTURERS - SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


BRANCHES IN BOSTON +: NEW YORK +: PHILADELPHIA +: CHICAGO =: ATLANTA - DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - DALLAS +- LOS ANGELES - MINNEAPOLIS + CANADA: SEARS, LTD. 
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UNIFORMITY IN 
OPACITY + INK AFFINITY 
NON-CURLING « PRINTABILITY 
" ; STRENGTH + BASIS WEIGHT sta 0 6 oo on 
THE PERFECT PRI COLOR AND FINISH ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 


OMUFACTURED UNOE® U.S PAT wo. Pie0RD 





° ’ ° c , 8 South Michi 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. new vor 122 tosr 42nd Street = LOS ANGELES, 510 West sixth Strest 
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YOU CAN DEPEND 


ON DEVILBISS FOR @ The most attractive dummy you 


can get won’t do you any good 

OFFSET unless your printing job is free 

from offsetting. That’s why it’s 

PROTECTION also important to seek the advice 
of an expert before choosing a 


system for offset protection. 


Ask DeVilbiss. With more than 
fifty years’ experience in building sprays, DeVilbiss 
is able to offer you equipment designed and built to 
meet your own press-room conditions. DeVilbiss 
Equipment is easy for your pressmen to use. It works 
successfully with every kind of press and with any 


DeVilbiss’ fifteen : 
portable and sta- ink on any type of stock. 

tionary outfits are 

equipped with DeVilbiss Equipment will stand up for many years 


| aihner ane er te in the most severe service. It can be put to work in 
Equipment } | of these easily ad- jf : ; 
licensed for : justed spray guns. your press-room at slight cost and without special 


useunder : a i i ‘ " A 
U. S. Patent y : preparation of any kind. Write for full information. 


No. 2,078,790 


THE De VILBISS COMPANY + TOLEDO, OHIO: 


Cie OFFSETTING « SLIPSHEETING * INK DOCTORING * RACKING « LOST RUNNING TIME 
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SPEED UP PRODUCTION... 
CUT DOWN COSTS 


ON SHORT RUNS AS WELL AS LONG RUNS 





True Rotary Press Advantages 


Cottrell Claybourn Two-Color Rotary Press. Made in three 
sizes, for maximum sheets of 2914x28, 2914x45 and 36x48, re- 


spectively. Spray mechanism, left foreground, is extra equipment 





Adapted to the Average Plant 


eR , 


Here’s a press that brings to moderate runs and 
average jobs the speed, quality and time-saving 
features of rotary letterpress printing—a press that 
enables the average printer not only to meet com- 
petition but to beat it. @ It all comes down to the 
simple fact that sheets delivered on the pile are what 
the printersis paid for—and the fact that the NET 
production of the Cottrell Claybourn Two-Color 


Rotary is ordinarily greater than the running speed 
of any other two-color press built today. @ If your 
problem is to speed up production and cut down 
costs—on short runs as well as long runs— write 
for information about the Cottrell Claybourn Two- 


Color Rotary. 


trell & Sons Co., Westerly R. I. 

: East 26th Street e CHICAGO: 332 South Michigan Avenue 
DIVISION: 3713 N. Humboldt Ave., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

NE, Ltd., 1-3, Baldwins Pl., Gray's Inn Road, LONDON, E. C. 1 


CELAYBOURN DIVISION 
TWO-COLOR ROTARY PRESS 








lnpilicity of CLIPPER /eatutes 


cuts down delays, 
shoilage | 


ee 
a 


Tue KELLY CLIPPER cuts both time cost and 


4 odKy uedamy 


spoilage... keeps you on the profit side. Com- 
plete visibility of the sheets at side and drop 
guides, and the simple adjustment features 
make it easy for your pressman to keep 

the job in register. The Clipper is built 

for both accessibility and simplicity 
throughout. Swing-away delivery 

makes planing down and quick 

changes easy with the form 

on the bed. The Clipper’s 

one-shot lubrication and 

its quick-set feeder are 

important quick get-away aids 

to speedy production and increased 
profits. Compare these Clipper features with 
those of your present equipment... then refigure your 


last four or five jobs as if you had a Clipper. It will Quick-Set 


Micrometer Adjustment 
Side and Drop Guides 


show you why Clippers are paying for themselves. 
Ask your ATE Salesman for a Clipper Press Sheet. 


American Jyhe Founders 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH, N. J. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Types used: Grayda, Bernhard Modern Bold and Italic 





BOND PAPERS e 




















FOR LETTERHEADS... 
CONFIDENCE! 


- AND DELIVER WITH 


There have probably been times when you have 
made deliveries of letterheads with your tongue in 
your cheek, because in spite of your excellent typo- 
gtaphy and presswork inferior paper has reduced 
the net result to a shoddy ill-appearing letterhead. 


“Will this job ‘get by’?” you may have asked 
yourself. Perhaps it will this time and the next, but 
sooner or later someone is going to sell your cus- 
tomer on the idea of a quality letterhead on quality 
paper and you will have lost a customer despite your 
craftmanship. No printer ever lost an account be- 
cause he sold quality work on quality paper. 

When you consider how much more you and your 
customers get for so little additional cost, how can 
you afford to pass up the opportunities offered users 
of the fine line of Permanized Papers? 


LEDGER PAPERS ° 


THIN PAPERS e 


If you haven’t seen recent samples of these quality 
letterhead papers, ask your Permanized Distributor 
to show you the new Portfolio of Letterheads con- 
taining specimens of the paper you can deliver with 
CONFIDENCE! 


FREE LETTERHEAD RATINGS 





Either to induce new letterhead jobs for your shop or to 
confirm the excellence of recent jobs you have done, send two 
copies of any letterheads on which you would like a rating by 
experts. No charge or obligation. Send to: 


THE LETTERHEAD CLINIC 
WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY 











Permanized Papers are manufactured exclusively by 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 71-73 Murray St., N. Y. 
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KEEBORD TYPEWRITER PAPERS 
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== LINOTYPE FAIRFIELD $= 
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A NEW TYPE FACE 
DESIGNED BY RUDOLPH RUZICKA 


We feel it a privilege to present this first type face from the hand 
of the distinguished American artist and engraver, Rudolph 
Ruzicka. In its structure Fairfield displays the sober and sane 
qualities of a master craftsman whose talent has long been dedi- 
cated to clarity. It is this trait that accounts for the trim grace and 
virility of the type in which these words are set. 

We believe you will like the spirited design of Fairfield and 
appreciate its sensitive balance which invites reading. Five sizes 
are ready now—8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 point, each available with 
companion italics and small caps. The 6, 14 and 16 point sizes 
are in process. In accordance with Linotype’s established policy, 
each size of Fairfield has been individually drawn and not cut 
from one set of master patterns. The wisdom of this technique 
will be apparent in the even color gradation throughout the range 
of sizes. 

A booklet of specimens of the new type, including a note on 
the face by its designer, an essay on his work by W. A. Dwiggins 
and some reproductions in collotype of Ruzicka’s drawings and 
engravings, is now in preparation. We should like you to have 
a copy and will gladly send it on request. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE ALPHABET 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ& 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ& 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ& 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 1234567890 
abcdef ghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 1234567890 1234567890 
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PRINTER‘S 
PRAYER 


Wilferd A. Peterson 


To the Great Printer who prints in 
all the colors of the rainbow and 
whose type faces are stars and clouds, 
autumn leaves and sunbeams, snow 
flakes and flowers, this is my prayer: 
That | may set up my life to the meas- 
ure of a man; that | may have the 
courage, win or lose, to follow the rules 
of the game; that | may point my life 
toward the things that count; that | 
may /ock up within my heart idle tales, 
gossip, and words that hurt; that | may 
make ready for the opportunities to 
serve that come my way; that | may 
register in my memory the splendor of 
sunsets, the glow of friendships, the 
thrill of great music, and the mental lift 
of inspiring thoughts; that | may press 
forward in the spirit of adventure to- 
ward new horizons of achievement; that 
| may work and turn out worthy ac- 
complishments; that the impressions | 
make on the white pages of time may 
encourage, cheer, and inspire all those 
who cross my path; that | may bind to- 
gether in my own life all those positive 
qualities that make for happy, creative, 
triumphant living; and finally, O Mas- 
ter of Printers, help me avoid the dis- 
grace of making pi of my life and 
guide me safely around the yawning 
mouth of the hell box. 





Appreciation — The Advertising Art School, Capitol Engraving 


Co., Sam'l Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co., Sigmund Ullman Co. Prin- 
ted in four-color letterpress by the Southern School of Printing, 
1514 South Street, Nashville, Tennessee. Text reprinted by per- 
mission of the copyright owner, The Jaqua Co., Grand Rapids, 


Michigan 
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WHAT ARE THE COSTS OF OBSOLESCENCE? 


Relieved of “peak” load production during “off” years, industrial research has gone forward making machines, 


including presses and other printing machinery, more efficient. Now is the time to check e By J. E. BULLARD 


HERE HAVE BEEN ten years of 
Tessin depression. During that 

period, billions of dollars have 
been spent in Government experi- 
menting. Not all the experiments 
have turned out as they were 
planned. In some fields they have 
made it difficult to do a profitable 
business. 

Labor has gained a degree of 
power it never had before. There 
has also been strife between labor 
unions which has made it difficult 
to do a profitable business in certain 
cases. 

Times have been abnormal. Con- 
ditions have been abnormal. We, the 
people, have been more or less ab- 
normal in these times! 

Printers have been affected. Even 
though nothing may have happened 
to disturb the normal course of 
things in a particular shop, some of 
the printer’s customers have prob- 
ably run into one kind of trouble or 
another, and this has meant that they 
have not given him a normal volume 
of business. That’s why that old 
press, which should have gone long 
ago, has not been replaced. 

The future has seemed so uncer- 
tain that it was deemed unwise to 
invest any more money in the busi- 
ness than was absolutely necessary. 
So all of us have let obsolescence 
take its toll to a greater or less ex- 
tent in our plants. 

Nevertheless, industrial research 
has been going on as usual. New 
processes have been discovered; old 
ones improved. Science has been de- 
veloping new products. Machine 
manufacturers in all lines, including 


makers of presses and other printing 
equipment, have used these last 
years to improve their products and 
make them more efficient so that the 
demand for them would be increased. 

New metal alloys have been de- 
veloped; new materials have been 
made practical for use where older 
materials were not entirely satisfac- 
tory in every respect. 

Precision of machinery has been 
increased and ways have been found 
to do things which were considered 
impossible back in the boom days 
before 1929. The world of industry 
has had a vacation from peak pro- 
duction. During that vacation it has 
practically made itself over. Con- 
sequently, obsolescence has increased 
at an astonishing rate of speed. Be- 
fore we realize it, the demand for 
what is really up-to-date may in- 
crease to a degree that will tax the 
factories’ ability to produce such 
equipment. 

Major business depressions seem- 
ingly have a way of continuing for 
ten years. That was true of the one 
which started in 1873 and others of 
like severity. There were fluctuations 
in those periods, of course, but the 
trend was on the downside. In some 
instances it seemed as if the Govern- 
ment itself was retarding prosperity. 
In others, it seemed that people just 
could not bring themselves out of 
their own defeatist state of mind. 
Actually, it appears to be just human 
nature which makes depressions last 
as long as they do. The real point 
of all this is that we have every indi- 
cation of the corner, around which 
prosperity has been hiding all these 


years, being far closer than we might 
imagine. 

The public attitude toward labor 
is changing. Only a few years ago 
anything labor did to make it diffi- 


cult for the employer was condoned. 


Now many practices are condemned, 
as is being demonstrated by labor 
laws some states are passing. Legis- 
lation which handicapped business 
was considered proper legislation 
only a short time ago. Now it is con- 
sidered bad. The idea that business 
should be penalized as a sort of 
whipping boy for the depression is 
giving way to the idea that things 
should be done to encourage busi- 
ness so it can give jobs to all who 
will work. 

We are also realizing that all who 
are able ought to go to work at a 
worthwhile job in private industry. 
When the public mind changes, busi- 
ness changes. This indicates we are 
on the eve of a real and permanent 
business pickup. It means also that 
an inventory needs to be taken at 
once of the obsolescence which has 
taken place in the shop. 

Which press, or other piece of 
equipment, will have to be replaced? 
What must be junked just as soon as 
there is a real improvement in busi- 
ness requiring the shop to operate, 
not merely full time, but overtime? 
What are the trends in press manu- 
facturing and other machines and 
equipment the printer uses? What 
changes are taking place in the shops 
themselves? Will the printing shop 
of the future be air-conditioned? 
Will the control of humidity be suffi- 
cient without special air-cooling 
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equipment in summer? Is the build- 
ing in which the shop is now housed 
so obsolete it will be necessary to 
move to a more modern building be- 
fore the quality of the work done 
and the efficiency of the shop can 
be brought to the desired level? 

There are many questions in re- 
gard to obsolescence needing an- 
swers now—not later. If the printer 
must move within five years, he may 
be able to find a suitable location at a 
lower rental now than he will be able 
to find in even two years! There is 
an actual shortage of practically 
everything. There is a shortage of 
buildings, machines, and _ highly 
skilled labor. Because this shortage 
is not yet acute and apparent to all 
does not change the fact one whit. 

Let business quickly reach boom 
time volume and it is not going to be 
easy to get work out on time. Neither 
is it going to be easy to get delivery 
on machines and equipment in the 
time desired. It won’t be simple, 
either, to find new locations in thor- 
oughly modern buildings; and the 
demand is likely to be such that 
rentals in recently erected buildings 
will be high. If a printer considers 
constructing a building of his own, 
he will probably discover contrac- 
tors are so busy and are having such 
difficulty in finding experienced and 
skilled labor that building will be 
greatly delayed. 

This depression that we have been 
having started back in 1929. There 
are thousands in the highly skilled 
craft groups who have lost much of 
their ability because they have not 
worked at their trades for years. 
Some have gone into other lines of 
work. Some have died. Some have 
retired because of advanced age. Not 
enough young people have been 
trained to replace the older ones who 
will never work at their trades again. 
Not all who have been trained have 
acquired the skill that comes from 
practice. There has not been enough 
work, or enough full-time work, to 
gain sufficient experience. Some have 
worked on Government projects so 
long that it is going to take time for 
them to become reaccustomed to pri- 
vate organizations and their pace. 

To a degree greater than will be 
realized until there is a real im- 
provement in business, labor itself 
is obsolete. It will be necessary to 
train inexperienced young people to 
meet the requirements. The shop that 
realizes this, and starts training as 
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soon as possible, is likely to find it- 
self in a much better position than 
one which puts it off. 

A printer may have the most mod- 
ern shop possible, be located in a 
thoroughly modern building with 
every piece of equipment new and 
up-to-date, operate with maximum 
efficiency at minimum costs, turn out 
the best possible work—and still be 
severely handicapped! You can’t get 
work done without the aid of people 
who know how to do it. People do 
not know how to do work they are 
not trained to do. They cannot ac- 
quire real skill without experience. 
They cannot get this experience un- 
less there is work to do. 

What promises to hold business 
back more than any other one thing 
is lack of skilled labor. It is going to 
take time to train people. It is going 
to take time for them to gain the ex- 
perience they must have before they 
are really skilled. This means, for 
one thing, that greater dependence 
than ever before will have to be 
placed on the machines. Any ma- 
chine which takes the place of skill 
on the part of the operator makes 
obsolete any machine which does not 
do it to an equal degree. With a 














jlLolder Facts 


Puiting “pep” into an adver- 
tising folder means mixing 
brains with printers’ ink and 
machinery. An odd shape, 
an unusual fold, an uncom- 
mon color combination — 
any or all of these help 
to move the goods off the 
shelves. Especially if the 
folder carries the dealer's 
name and address. Make a 
note now, “See Francis on 
the next folder.” 








Sound logic in this advertising copy from 
The Charles Francis Press, New York City 


skilled operator, it may be possible 
to do just a fair job on the old 
machine. With an ample supply of 
skilled operators, the old machines 
may serve for a time. Lacking these 
workers, however, the machines are 
a serious handicap. 

There are more angles to this ob- 
solescence problem today than in 
normal times. It is important to ex- 
amine them now because we can be 
certain—as certain as we can be of 
anything—that there is going to be a 
marked improvement in _ business 
conditions within the near future. 
There is time to examine the prob- 
lem now. There is time to make thor- 
ough preparations for a decided up- 
turn in the volume of business done. 
There is no question but that the 
shop which is best prepared is the 
shop which is going to do the best 
business and make the best profits. 


* od 


Forty-four Years Record! 

Forty-four years is a long record 
in any business or craft—even in 
printing which, perhaps, leads all 
others in its percentage of veterans. 
Still more remarkable, however, is 
forty-four years of service with one 
firm in a city as fast-changing as 
Chicago. 

Yet, Arthur E. Morris, who went 
to work for Gunthorp-Warren Print- 
ing Company five years before the 
turn of the century, in September, 
1895, has such a record. Starting as 
an apprentice and graduating to 
ranks of full-fledged printer, later 
foreman and superintendent, he is 
now a Ssales-office salesman, service 
man, and estimator for the Gun- 
thorp-Warren Company—a position 
he has held for seven years. 

It’s in the blood of the Morrises 
to be printers, or to be closely con- 
nected with the printing business. 
Mr. Morris’ grandfather was setting 
type by hand over a century ago in 
London, England. His father, too, was 
a printer in the Old Country until he 
decided to try his fortune in the 
United States and brought his family 
to Chicago. That was in the early 
eighties of the past century. 

Soon after his arrival, the father 
obtained a position as a compositor 
for the old Chicago Times, famed as 
a crusading newspaper of its day un- 
der the able editorship of Wilbur 
Storey. When machine typesetting 
replaced hand setting in the compos- 
ing room of the newspaper, the elder 
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Morris went into business printing. 
It wasn’t a long time after that when 
young Arthur began his apprentice- 
ship at the Gunthorp-Warren plant. 
“T can well recall the coming of ma- 
chine composition into commercial 
printing. My firm was, I believe, the 
first commercial plant in Chicago to 
have one of the first models,” says 
Mr. Morris, “a marvel of its day.” 

It is his opinion that automatic 
typesetting machine remains the 
greatest invention since the coming 
of printing itself. That goes not only 
for the printing industry, but for 
practically all industries, Mr. Morris 
feels, for machine typesetting had 
enabled the distribution of informa- 
tion and knowledge, in permanent 
form, to take its next long step for- 
ward, centuries after Gutenberg. 

While adjustment to the machine 
era in typesetting had a temporary 
disturbing effect on some printers, 
Mr. Morris points out that it soon 
made more jobs for printers. 

“In my early days as a printer, the 
ten-hour day and the six-day week 
was the regular schedule,” he says, 
“quite different from the working 
hours now!” For this, too, he gives 
the machine a good share of the 
credit. When questioned as to what 
he thought of the future of hand com- 
position, Mr. Morris said, “There 
will always be a need for good com- 
positors, men who know type-spac- 
ing, layout, and display.” When asked 
to give his opinion regarding the 
much talked about question of offset 
versus letterpress, he replied, “There 
is a big place for both.” 

Also in the printing business, or in 
closely related work, are six of Mr. 
Morris’ brothers, while the tradition 
is being ably carried on to the fourth 
generation by two printer sons: Earl 
and Edward. Irving, a third son, was 
formerly a printer. He is now an ad- 
vertising manager. That’s sticking 
pretty close to the fold of printing! 
Mr. Morris’ chief hobbies are gar- 
dening and fishing. 


* * 
Good Idea—Wants More 


We are enclosing another of our 
blotters printed in gloss ink, and if 
you check you'll find the original 
idea as well as the copy was born in 
THE INLAND PRINTER. Also, we hope 
to get more good ideas from our 
favorite trade magazine.—O. Chan- 
cey, Buffo-Anderson Printing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 


““Uncle’’ Jesse’s School Did It! 


@ THE FRONTISPIECE of this issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER is a product of 
the flowering of the Southern School 
of Printing at Nashville, Tennessee. 
It speaks for itself as the work of a 
great school which is now entering 
its third decade. The story behind 
the frontispiece and the famous 
school from which it came is largely 
the story of Jesse Eugene Mickel, 


Jesse Eugene Mickel...’"Uncle” to hundreds 


who is “Uncle Jess” to 500 graduates 
and students of the school as well as 
to thousands in the printing industry. 

Uncle Jess... wise teacher, sym- 
pathetic counsellor, and good friend 
...came to the school as its super- 
intendent in 1920. He has held that 
position ever since. The second day 
of this new year he celebrated his 
seventieth birthday. His finest re- 
membrance on that day was his liv- 
ing monument to the printing indus- 
try, hundreds of his former students 
—a large number of them executives 
—at work as graphic arts craftsmen. 

Uncle Jess was born in Calhoun 
County, Michigan, on January 2, 
1870. He was fortunate in the 
“choice” of a printer-brother who 





was his first employer. The family 
was living in Brown County, Texas, 
when “Dad” Mickel, the affectionate 
title by which his brother was known 
in the industry, gave young Jess (age 
twelve) a case of pied nonpareil to 
set up. That was in the office of the 
Brown County Banner, first of sev- 
eral newspapers for which Uncle Jess 
worked in his long career as a crafts- 
man and shop executive. 

In 1887, he was working in a print- 
ing shop in Lincoln, Nebraska. In 
1890, he took charge of the press- 
room of the Daily Commercial, of 
Ogden, Utah. He returned to Ne- 
braska, married, and worked at his 
trade there until 1896. His next 
newspaper position was that of su- 
perintendent of the Cedar Rapids 
Daily Republican and The Evening 
Times, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, welcomed him back 
as superintendent of the Daily Star 
in 1903. 

Three years later began one of his 
most colorful and adventurous peri- 
ods when, in 1906, he headed for the 
revolution-harassed Mexico of those 
days to become superintendent of 
the Mexican Daily Herald and Eve- 
ning El Heraldo. Learning to speak 
fluent Spanish, becoming acquainted 
with the country and its leaders, and 
getting out his newspapers kept him 
occupied in the land of our southern 
neighbor from 1907 until 1914. But 
when Madero ousted Diaz and things 
started popping in earnest, he made 
plans to return to the peace and 
tranquility of the United States. He 
found it in the southern city of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, where he ac- 
cepted the superintendency of the 
Knoxville Lithographing Company 
and became, later, secretary of the 
Knoxville Printers Club, an office he 
later filled for the Memphis Printers 
Club. Destiny, however, had planned 
that Jesse Eugene Mickel’s contribu- 
tion to the printing industry was to 
be extended and multiplied beyond 
the work of a print-shop executive. 

Within the year after his first men- 
tor, E. P. (“Dad”) Mickel, conceived 
and launched the Southern School of 
Printing, Uncle Jess was there as its 
superintendent. Here he has created 
his legacy for the industry ...hun- 
dreds of trained, young printers who 
will carry on his fame and his stand- 
ards of craftsmanship. Many will be 
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teachers themselves in schools and 
shops throughout the nation. 
Statistics can be heart-warming 
and illuminating. A recent survey, 
made through questionnaires sent 
out to the last 500 graduates of the 
school, brought back reports that 
would make any school very proud. 
They are particularly a source of joy 
to Uncle Jess—for they showed that 


83.2 per cent of graduates answering 
were still actively engaged in the in- 
dustry, and, if they were to start over 
again, they would follow the same 
path. Typical was the comment, “We 
would start out again getting our 
training under Uncle Jess at the 
Southern School of Printing.” Of 
what tutor and friend could more be 
said as a tribute to his mentorship? 


Mack Students Create Own Book 


e IF THERE IS a better way for the 
students of a school of printing affil- 
iated with a great printing establish- 
ment to demonstrate what they have 
learned than to write, print, and 


publish a book about their shop we: 


would like to know about it! 

That’s what students at the Mack 
Printing Company, of Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, have done. Their product, 
“Thru the Shop,” is a 6 by 9-inch 





that, to let Mr. Morrow say what he 
thinks of the students’ efforts. 

“The book is... hand made 

throughout,” he tells THe INLAND 

“PRINTER, “and represents two school 
terms of fifty evenings (three hours 
an evening for each student). 

“The book was planned as follows: 
“Forty-five hours of lecture work by 
the round-table conference methods, 
with visitations between conferences 


Printing students cutside main entrance Mack Printing Company, of Easton, Pennsylvania 


volume, of 109 pages, completely il- 
lustrated, and bound in brown linen. 
The binding, too, was the students’ 
work. Their ingenuity unbalked by 
lack of a standing press for pressing 
the books after casing-in resulted in 
building their own! 

The students’ dedication of the 
book reads, “Dedicated to our em- 
ployer, Harvey F. Mack, who made 
it possible, and to our instructor, 
William J. Morrow, Junior, whose 
untiring efforts have brought about 
its completion.” It is only fair, after 
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to analyze phases of printing, such as 
photoengraving, electrotyping, rota- 
gravure, et cetera, foreign to our 
plant. 

“After receiving this instruction, 
assignments were made so that the 
individual students could do certain 
research work in order to compile 
and write their particular articles. 
Then, each student wrote his assign- 
ment, estimated type for it, designed 
the pages, set them in type, read 
proof, made up, locked up, and 
printed his pages on a proof press. 


“We also organized and appointed 
a supervisor for each operation. A 
supervisor was one who showed spe- 
cial aptitude for that particular 
phase of the work while attending 
class. For instance, we had one stu- 
dent appointee look after all stone 
work and check alignment of pages. 
Another checked proofs, presswork 
for color . . . and gave final okay 
before running.” 

Long before the presswork was in 
progress, however, the students were 
working out the preliminary me- 
chanics of their projects. “It was re- 
quired,” says Mr. Morrow, “that each 
student make his own drawings and 
scale them to size, or, in some cases, 
set them in type and rule form. In 
this manner each student had the 
opportunity of securing the practical 
knowledge of handling a piece of 
copy from start to finish.” 

Certainly, the finished product, the 
articles, composition, presswork, and 
bookmaking are a tribute to the in- 
struction of those in charge and the 
diligence of the students. Although 
details of the many praiseworthy 
features would tax our space, as an 
indication of the coverage of the 
book, here are contents and the 
names of the respective authors of 
the various subjects: “Book Speci- 
fications,” William James Lancaster; 
“Determining Margins,” Frederick 
Ludwig Kelso; “Estimating Type 
Pages From Copy,” Edwin Rohm; 
“The Editing of Copy,” William 
Hughes; “Monotype, Keyboard and 
Caster,’ Wayne Nagle; “Assembling 
Type—Book Composition,’ Howard 
J. Shaneberger; “Makeup,” Peter 
Lisinichia; “Imposition,’ David W. 
Parks; “Presswork,” Joseph H. Paul; 
“Bookbinding,” William C. Kaiser; 
“Photoengraving,” Walter H. Lerch, 
“Electrotyping,” T. C. Wright. An 
appendix, notes on the book, a glos- 
sary, and index complete the book. 

As a tribute to Mr. Mack the stu- 
dents made a set of book ends out of 
shop metal and discarded brass rules 
to hold the autographed copies each 
one had presented to him. The fronts 
of the book ends were electros of 
the plant’s main entrance. 


* * 


Very Good Way to Advertise 


I find that the monthly printer’s mail- 
ing piece is a very good way of adver- 
tising my business.—James A. Viviano, 
The Lincoln Printing Company, Passaic, 
New Jersey. 
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Silk-Screen and 
Older Methods, 


Joined, Give “It” 


e@ Want A FORMULA for something 
novel and salable in a graphic arts 
product? Here it is: Take two good, 
long-used ideas (or processes), com- 
bine them in an attractive, practical, 
economical way, and you have a re- 
sulting product that brings volume 
and profits, provided, of course, it is 
well promoted. 

Plow & Watters, Limited, of Mon- 
treal, is just one of many firms which 
is proving that the marriage of two 
established processes brings profit- 
able offspring. It has united silk- 
screen and letterpress to produce 
brochures, direct-mail enclosures, 
and counter cards which have quali- 
ties unique in their field. Further- 
more, on short runs, they give op- 
portunity for considerable savings. 

Here is the way A. C. Scott, sales 
manager for Plow & Watters, puts 
the proposition and its practical an- 
gles in concrete terms. 

‘I am not telling anything new 
when I say that ninety-nine out of a 
hundred advertisers are always on 
the lookout for something new,” he 
says. “That applies to all types of 
work—booklets, folders, or display 
cards. The novelty is probably our 
best selling point for the combina- 
tions of silk-screen and letterpress 
work we do.” 

Going on to the next question that 
comes up in the printing buyer’s 
mind, “What is it going to cost me?” 
Mr. Scott says, “Cost very definitely 
has a place in this picture. All jobs 
are figured two ways, straight letter- 
press and combination. Our proposi- 
tion is based upon the less expensive 
of the two.” 

The limitations of savings come as 
the quantity of the run mounts, the 
slowness of the silk-screen process 
offsetting the savings in color plate 
costs. 

Mr. Scott frankly admits “that the 
process is not practical beyond a run 
of, say, one thousand. After this, he 
says, “due to the comparatively slow 
speed of silk-screen production, it is 
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POWDER 


ROLLING 


SNOW 
HILES 


ee TRAILS 


There are six colors in this 19/2 by 291 inch poster, in addition to black, gray for snow 

shadows, and white of the stock. Sky is deep blue, Skier is costumed in blazer of brown, 

green, and buff checks; collar is red, cap black: mittens’ blue and black. Skis are yel- 

low. Contour given face and neck by skilled air-brushirg ‘in brown. Main headline black 

and copy block in upper right-hand corner is white of stock. This is all silk-screen 
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much more economical to go into 
either letterpress color or one of the 
lithographing processes.” As a con- 
sequence of this fact, only a fraction 
of the company’s business is, so far, 
in combination work. But here is a 
significant fact worth noting by 
every printer: a great part of the 
silk-screen-letterpress business is 
new business, plus work that was not 
being done, jobs that needed two 
colors or more but weren’t being 
done in two because they couldn’t 
carry the cost. 


“Our venture into the silk-screen 
business,” Mr. Scott continues, “is 
not an attempt to compete against 
engraving houses or letterpress 
printing. It has been done in an ef- 
fort,” he says, in a well chosen ex- 
pression, “to bring to life what might 
be termed a ‘still-born’ market. In 
other words, there are a lot of small 
runs where color is absolutely neces- 
sary to do a proper job. From a cost 
standpoint, due to the shortness of 
the runs, letterpress or lithography 
is out of the question.” 
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Double spread in “The Unbudgeable Budget.” Size 9 by 12 inches. Illustration lower left corner in 
red, mauve, blue, buff, and black; upper right, green, blue, red, yellow, and mauve. Figure in 
lower right in black, solid arrow yellow, outline mauve. All the illustration work by silk- 
screen process. The text matter is done by letterpress. Colors give pictures poster brilliance 


“In the past, a lot of these jobs we 
are now producing would never have 
seen the light of day.” 

Getting down to cases, to illustrate 
this point, Mr. Scott points to a 
loose-leaf insert job done for the 
salesman’s portfolio of the McCall- 
Frontenac Oil Company. Here was a 
series of twelve folders 
with only 500 needed of 
each kind. Obviously, the 
cost of two-color plates 
would have been prohib- 
itive for each of these 
folders. Done by the 
combination process of 
silk-screen and _letter- 
press, however,.they had 
all the glory of brilliant 
poster red and blue, and 
selling punch color only 
can give. Nor could oil 
printing inks give the 
brilliance that the silk- 
screen colors (artists’ 
paints) lend to the In- 
dian-head emblem on the 
cover—in the head-dress 
of the Indian, and his 
features, in sparkling red 
—offset by deep blue for 
the hair and the circle 
that frames the emblem. 

But dealers and manu- 
facturers are not the only 
ones who find the com- 
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bination of silk-screen and letter- 
press, or silk-screen and lithography, 
the answer to additional colors at a 
cost in line with a small run job. 
In a 3,000 run of a catalog for the 
Velvasuede Lingerie Company, of 
Montreal, the garments are given 
color—pastel pink, green, blue—red 


ag Tt ” a 
‘ Jas nion ~ Wavours in Vow Pajamas 


and purple. Figures are out- 
lined in black. An all-over 
cover design in black and 
dark blue is likewise a silk- 
screen job. Letterpress is 
used only for the text. 

In the several samples 
sent to THE INLAND PRINTER 
by Mr. Scott the average 
run was 4,000 copies. The 
smallest was 500 and the 
largest was 7,500. 

A complicating element in 
printing for Canada is the 
fact that in the eastern 
provinces both French and 
English are spoken—a head- 
ache for advertisers. 

“The national advertiser 
must of necessity, there- 
fore,’ Mr. Scott explains, 
“reproduce part of his liter- 
ature in French and part in 
English. In view of the fact 
that no cuts are required for 
combination work, we are 
often able by this process to 
solve his bi-lingual problem 
at a minimum of expense. 

There is a surprising range of ap- 
plication and demonstration of flex- 
ibility exhibited by the various 
specimens Mr. Scott has to support 
his case for the advantages of com- 
bining silk-screen and letterpress. 

For example, in the “Velvasuede” 
booklet, three different papers were 


Something so radically new and different they will take your 








‘colour schemes, gorgeous styling, little 
oue of VELVASUEDE'S new pyjama line! 


Center spread in “Velvasuede” catalog. Figures outlined in black and a different color, or color pattern, 
applied to each by silk-screen. Colors used: two blue tones, red, green, pink, purple. 10 by 14 inches 
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used, namely, text, offset, and coated, 
which “shows that there are very 
few papers to which the combination 
of process idea is not adaptable,” as 
Mr. Scott says. Another point he 
makes is that “silk-screen’s use is not 
restricted to large splashes of color, 
as many printing buyers believe.” 
Near hairline width strokes in illus- 
trations, ten-point size numerals, 
and delicate script lettering are am- 
ple proof of this statement. 

What is ahead for this develop- 
ment in graphic arts? What other 
children will be born from this mar- 
riage of silk-screen and “orthodox” 
printing? What will be done south of 
the border? While a large country in 
area, Canada has a much smaller 
population than the United States. 
Runs of 5,000 booklets, for example, 
are common for a large advertiser 
who, in the United States, would 
probably need 50,000 to 75,000 for the 
same coverage, as Mr. Scott says. 

But there are plenty of orders in 
the small run groups that are “nat- 
urals” for the combination on both 
sides of the border! We’ll be watch- 
ing for more productions like those 
of Plow & Watters from enterprising 
printers in the United States. 


x * 
Magna Carta 


Near the close of 1939, an event 
of particular significance to the free 
press of America, and of all English- 
speaking peoples, took place in 
Washington, D. C. At the Library of 
Congress, Lord Lothian, British am- 
bassador to the United States, turned 
over an original copy of the Magna 
Carta to the Library for safe-keeping 
until the cessation of the European 
conflict. 

Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of 
Congress, accepted the custodianship 
of this document which marked the 
beginning of free speech and a free 
press for the Anglo-Saxon peoples. 
When King John of England was 
forced to agree to the Great Charter, 
in 1250, these rights were unknown. 
The guarantees, granted in the Char- 
ter, paved the way for them in the 
American Constitution over five 
hundred years later. 

There are only three other original 
copies of the Great Charter. One is 
in Lincoln Cathedral and the other 
in Salisbury Cathedral, in England. 
The copy now in the Library of Con- 
gress is regarded as the best pre- 
served of the three. 


New Books 


Paper Dictionary 

The “Dictionary of Paper” will put 
into the hands of users, as well as 
makers, of paper a practical book for 
quickly finding the definitions of 
various types of paper. Likewise, it 
defines pulp terms, waste paper 
stock and other materials used in the 
manufacture of paper. To make this 
work thoroughly authoritative, the 
American Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion set up a committee on classifica- 
tion, definition, and grading of paper 
three years ago and it selected 
twelve specialists from the various 
branches of the industry to help 
compile the work. 

The final task of correlating, sup- 
plementing, and editing the material 
was done by the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry. Because printing con- 
sumes a great part of the paper ton- 
nage turned out by the mills, an 
additional feature of the dictionary 
is descriptions of printing processes. 

There are four sections to the 
book: The Philosophy of Definition; 
Classification and Definitions of 
Pulps; Classification of Waste Mate- 
rials; and Definitions of Papers, 
Boards, and Papermaking Terms. 
There are 3500 definitions in the lat- 
ter section. Production on the book 
is being rushed so that copies will be 
available by about March 1. Readers 
can secure copies through the book 
department of THE INLAND PRINTER 
when they become ready for dis- 
tribution. Price is $4.00, postpaid. 


The Complete Desk Book 

Here is a book for the boss to give 
his typist who has her woes with 
spelling and punctuation, and for the 
young copyholder who aspires to be 
a good proofreader. It is for the writer 
of copy (any kind)! In short, it is for 
anyone who has to work with the 
printed or typewritten word. 

Of the writing of such books as 
this, desk guides to correct English, 
there can be no end, for new usages 


For your convenience, 
books reviewed be- 
low can be ordered 
direct from The Inland 
Printer’s book section 





come in and practices change even 
though they be gradual. New com- 
pendiums of this kind are needed at 
intervals to keep the record up-to- 
date. “The Complete Desk Book” 
does this job exceedingly well, be- 
sides it is easy to read. As for its 
claim to completeness, it is about as 
complete as a single volume, desk- 
size work of its kind can be. 

There are eighteen sections in the 
374 pages, beginning with “The 
American Language as a Basis for 
Style,” and ending with “Transition 
to Type and Paper.” In between there 
are such practical, but advanced, 
subjects as “Preparing an Index,” 
“Transliteration of Foreign Lan- 
guages,” “The Researcher’s Source- 
books,” and “The Parts of a Book; 
Their Form and Function.” These are 
seldom found between the covers of 
a volume which also covers basic 
subjects as “The Practice of Punc- 
tuation,” “Misuses of Grammar,” and 
“Capitalization.” 

There is nothing of the pedantic in 
the book. It makes decidedly pleas- 
ant the task of becoming acquainted 
with the best methods of handling 
word division, compounding, and all 
the factors that complicate the work 
of writers and editors. 

“The Complete Desk Book” traces 
the origin of style and usage in 
clean-cut, lively English, the kind he 
could well adopt should the reader 
be seeking a good writing style to 
emulate. 

Here is an example of the useful- 
ness, as well as the readability of this 
new reference book for the printer’s 
library: “The basic rules for punc- 
tuation cannot cover all the cases 
likely to arise. Writers must be 
guided by logic and common sense, 
so as to best bring out the meaning, 
omitting every point that does not 
make this meaning clearer. When re- 
vising manuscript, if it is found that 
an author is economical in his use 
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of ‘internal’ points, additional punc- 
tuation should not be inserted un- 
less the omission slows up reading 
or confounds the sense. If the copy 
forms part of some publication on 
which various people are collabo- 
rating, it is obviously essential to 
maintain strict uniformity.” 

The student copy reader is thus 
shown that consistency of style is the 
goal to be achieved rather than try- 
ing to stick tenaciously to a set of 
hide-bound rules which cannot fit 
every case. 

Importance of careful punctuation 
for correct meaning, on the other 
hand, is emphasized in such interest- 
ing ways as the footnote on page 101. 
It tells of the extra comma inserted 
in a tariff bill by a clerk of the 
United States Congress which cost 
the Government a $2,000,000 loss in 
import revenue before it was discov- 
ered and corrected. 

The jacket of “The Complete Desk 
Book” calls it “a modern encyclo- 
pedic manual for the man or woman 
who works with words.” Until a 
bigger book of its kind is born, it 
doubtless merits that the adjective 
for it covers its subject with com- 
mendable thoroughness. 

“The Complete Desk Book” is by 
C. O. Mawson and John Robson. It 
can be purchased from the book de- 
partment of THE INLAND PRINTER for 
$2.50 postpaid. 


Produces Color Guide 

Faber Birren, who has written ar- 
ticles on the use of color which have 
appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER, is 
author of a brochure, entitled “The 
American Colorist,’ which carries 
the subtitle, “A Practical Guide to 
Color Harmony and Color Identifi- 
cation.” It is published by The Crim- 
son Press. In the preface, the author 
suggests that the book “has been de- 
signed to simplify the problems of 
color harmony and color identifica- 
tion.” It does this in a new way. 

In the presentation of “The Color 
Circle,” printed in colors, the author 
shows standards which “have been 
balanced in accordance with visual 
and psychological laws of color,” 
and the opposite pairs of which are 
direct visual complements. He ex- 
plains in the text matter that “be- 
cause the eye sees neat organization 
in the hues of the color circle, differ- 
ent types of beauty may be planned 
just as one might strike melodious 
chords on the keys of a piano.” 
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Twelve color charts are shown at 
the end of the brochure, in each of 
which is presented variations of one 
color in “shades, tints, and tones” 
showing “perfect analogy in all di- 
rections—horizontally, vertically, or 
diagonally across the chart.” These 
are said to have been worked out on 
a scientific mathematical basis, “ac- 
complished through careful visual 
color chart measurements.” Thus by 
the use of forty-five squares for each 
of the twelve charts, ranging diag- 
onally in one direction, from full 
color to white, and in the other di- 
rection from full color to black, 540 
variations are presented. Each “fam- 
ily” is presented successively as fol- 
lows: red, orange, chrome, yellow, 
leaf, green, jade, turquoise, blue, vio- 
let, purple, and magenta. 





DIRECTOR OF 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
FOR HORNER PRINT 


Don’t worry—if you 
stumble—a worm is the only thing 
that cannot fall. Yea man, and be- 
lieve you me, it's pretty hard to keep 
from stumblin’ just a little now and 
then. Anyway, the thing we all want 
to do right now—is to get goin’. With 
Thanksgivin’ over—whether you cel- 
ebrated the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic one—we sure got plenty to be 
thankful for in the American Way. 
Christmas is not far away, and that 
presents an opportunity to say — 
“Thank You” to customers, salesmen, 
dealers, jobbers, and all those whose 
good will means somethin’ to you. 
We can help you with special printed 
messages, Christmas cards, or adver- 
lisin’ good will specialties. Contact 
us now, please. Thanks—Jimmy. 














Ray C. Dreher did this cartoon in reverse 
silhouette for house-organ of the Boston 
Insurance. Copy from Horner's, Chicago 


Active in Print Shop at 91! 

Are you, by any chance, consider- 
ing retiring somewhere around the 
age of seventy? Do you feel you owe 
yourself a well earned rest after 
reaching the biblical age of three 
score and ten—and after giving sev- 
eral decades of faithful effort in the 
ranks of the graphic arts workers? 

If your answer is yes, to either of 
these questions, you ought to have a 
good, heart-to-heart talk with Ly- 
sander Hord—like we did a few 
weeks ago. You see, Lysander got 
into the printing business as a lad of 
seventy-one (yes, 71 not 17) and he 
has been growing up with it for the 
last twenty years. 

It was in 1920—after leaving the 
flour milling business in Aurora, I]- 
linois, where he had been a pros- 
perous miller, that he decided to get 
into the printing business. He had 
come to Chicago where an only son 
lives. He chanced to see an adver- 
tisement by the R. R. Donnelly & 
Son Company for a checker. So, with 
his “legs and feet still in good shape, 
a perfectly serviceable pair of eyes, 
and most of his own teeth,” as he 
puts it, Lysander saw no reason why 
he wasn’t as good a candidate as any. 

Over the head of the employment 
clerk he succeeded in reaching the 
attention of R. R. Donnelly and 
promptly sold himself. He was given 
the job of making hourly inspections 
of the counting recorders on gather- 
ing, stitching, and other machines in 
the bindery and making a report to 
his boss, Grover C. Penrod, produc- 
tion manager. 

So satisfactory was his work that 
when Mr. Penrod went to the Cuneo 
Press in Chicago to superintend pro- 
duction, he took Lysander with him. 
That was a mere twelve years ago! 

During all his years in the print- 
ing industry, Lysander has not lost 
a day through illness. Blizzards, zero 
weather, the most torrid summer 
days, find him boarding his street car 
to ride several miles and arrive at 
his work by eight o’clock. He works 
right along with the rest of them, on 
his feet a good part of the time, until 
five o’clock P.M. 

If you want the recipe for this kind 
of a life that can begin all over again 
at seventy and make good in a new 
business, here it is: “Never hurry, 
never worry.” That, says Lysander, 
is what keeps his eternal youth — 
that and sleeping his regular eight 
hours, as a young man should. 
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@ Top ranking printing organizations produce such extraor- 
dinarily fine jobs, practically always, when they prepare 
advertising for their own business, that it’s a mystery more 
of it isn’t done. More forcibly than ever, the expertly exe- 
cuted pieces shown above remind us of the fascinating, 
selling story printers have to tell—and how well they can 
tell it! 

Institutional copy becomes selling copy when the printer 
tells the buyer of printing, “Fireproof, of course!’ as one of 
the subheadings in the Waverly Press brochure “Design for 
Working” says, and the B. of P. learns that his copy and 
cuts are protected while in work. Likewise “Year-round Air 
Conditioning,” glass-brick windows and good interior light- 
ing that give “real seeing ability” under all conditions 
affect the value of the printed product in a decidedly direct 
manner. These are other points brought out in the brochure. 

Note the page illustrated in the lower right-hand corner of 
the group: A sample of the most powerful kind of sales dyna- 
mite on the market, facts on the actual, economical solution 
of a problem for a magazine publisher. Case No. 2, in this 
series, is particularly interesting, the copy a real eye-opener. 
It is: Publisher: Seventh Annual Poultry Congress, former 
congresses in Europe, proceedings published in countries 
where meetings were held; Publication, the proceedings of 
the Congress; Problem, to publish the proceedings at a cost 
within the budget of the Congress. Result of the Waverly 
analysis was that although competitive bids had indicated 




















Waverly Press of Baltimore Tells Story in Profit Terms 


a cost of 20 per cent in excess of the budget, the Waverly 
Press agreed to produce the volume at the budget figure if 
given a free hand in the design. 

The finished product was in every respect typical of the 
high standard of Waverly publications with no sacrifice in 
workmanship or materials, yet the budget figure was held to 
as agreed. 

That potent piece of publicity for Waverly from Waverly’s 
presses is in a 12-page letter-size booklet with a form letter 
printed in typewriter type under the letterhead design. It 
begins, “To be read easily, rapidly, and with a minimum of 
eye-strain is the chief desideratum of any printed material. 
To be set in a format giving minimum cost per word per 
copy is of nearly equal importance .....” and the case 
histories support this thesis. 

Finally, in the trilogy of sales and good-will building 
Waverly publications... and just as far above par... is the 
largest of them, “A Trip Through the Waverly Press,” page 
size 11 by 14 inches. A specimen page, showing the movie 
strip type illustration bleeding off the page, top and bottom, 
is at the top, left, in the illustration. Strongly emphasized 
throughout the text is the theme that you get more for your 
money at Waverly which is a tune that sounds sweet in any 
advertiser's ears. 

Each page in these publicity pieces tells its own silent 
story of quality in composition and presswork the customer 
gets at Waverly, in Baltimore. That's important! 
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When two printers exchange an idea... 


this section is for. Let’s swap money-makers. When you produce a mail- 


ing-card, novelty, anything that clicks . . . send it to the IDEA FILE! 





Double Duty Piece 

Here’s a mailing piece economy 
idea that makes a direct appeal to 
the pocket-book of the manufacturer 
or jobber who sells to dealers. In- 
stead of a broadside that is read and 
thrown aside, the one prepared by 
The Bryant Press, of New York City, 
for the Ruberoid Company, serves as 
a window, or a store interior, dis- 
play piece. In other words, after sell- 
ing the dealer, it follows up by help- 
ing to seli the product to the retail 
customer by attracting his attention 
to the merchandise in the store. 

The piece as a self-mailer meas- 
ures 81 by 11%4 inches. Opened for 
mounting on the panel window back- 
ground of a hardware store, or fast- 
ened to an easel stand on the 
counter, it measures 17 by 211% 
inches. 

Opening the first fold, the dealer 
reads copy addressed to him. It leads 
off with: “The enthusiastic accept- 
ance of the new RU-BER-OID Tex- 
tured Asphalt Shingles gives you a 
golden opportunity to make money.” 
Four paragraphs of copy follow. 
Then, in red, at the bottom is this 
copy: “Inside there is an attractive 
announcement to home owners .. . 
use it as a wall hanger or window 
display.” The dealer, opening to the 
inside spread does indeed find an 
eye-filling display—under the head- 
ing, “. .. Again, New Roof Beauty 
with Ru-ber-Oid.” 

The background of the display 
piece is a subdued airplane photo- 
graph, in blue, of an attractive resi- 
dential suburb. Into this background, 
are inset three natural color, close- 
up views of the shingles showing 
their wood-grain texturing, as they 
look when in place on the roof. 

On the first fold of the mailing 
piece was attached a return post- 
card which the dealer could send 
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BOTH HAVE TWO. That’s what 





in for samples. Within two weeks 
after the mailing, 1,000 of them had 
done so. Further proof that the com- 
bination dealer-consumer mailing 
piece deserved the award it won for 
The Bryant Press at the Fifth An- 
nual Exhibit of the New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association. 

We believe, in addition to a finely 
executed piece of composition and 
presswork, The Bryant Press has 
opened up a grand opportunity for 
new business for many printers by 
pointing the way to combine dealer 
and consumer promotion material 
in a single piece. Who'll be next to 
send in a double-barreled job to the 
IDEA FILE? The added sales possi- 
bilities of such pieces more than 
compensate for the additional time 
and trouble needed to work them up. 





Anniversaries 

America is coming into more ma- 
ture years. In whole sections of the 
Middle West, this summer, cities and 
towns were celebrating their one- 
hundredth anniversaries. More will 
be doing it next year, and the next, 
and so on... for a long time to 
come. 

As cities reach the century mark, 
their seventy-fifth, or fiftieth anni- 
versaries—so do the _ industries, 
stores, and institutions that kept 
them going and growing. Both the 
cities themselves and the industries 
are live prospects for printed pub- 
licity as they prepare to celebrate, 
and tell visitors and customers of 
achieving one of the major mile 
posts in their various histories and 
their industrial progress. 

Chambers of Commerce. civic 
clubs, and other organizations that 
sponsor community-wide celebra- 
tions will welcome printers who 
bring them ideas for anniversary 
souvenir books and _ promotional 
pieces which advertise anniversary 
celebrations. For example, a Golden 
Anniversary Book for a city incor- 
porated for fifty years could be made 
up largely of pictures culled from 
the files of fifty years ago, such as 
street scenes, school buildings, store 
interiors, prominent people of those 
times. Then, in contrast, there would 
be modern views of the same spots 
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Upper illustration shows the Ruberoid piece unfolded for use as a point-of-purchase pro- 
motional piece by the dealer. Below is the broadside folded. It went out as self-mailer 
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as they are now—the story in pic- 
tures brought up to date. 

Such souvenir books, sponsored 
by a municipal organization, with 
advertisements from merchants and 
other business and professional men, 
sold at a nominal price, will more 
than pay their own way for the spon- 
sors and make a profitable project 
for the printer. 

Cover colors of such books suggest 
themselves in the case of golden 
(fiftieth) and silver (twenty-fifth) 
anniversaries. In the case of a Dia- 
mond Jubilee, the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary, something with plenty of 
sparkle—! An almanac or the Pub- 
lic Library will supply data on what 
symbols or materials represent in- 
termediate holidays. 

While cities and towns celebrate 
anniversaries now and then, some 
business organization is ready to ob- 
serve one right now in nearly any 
city or town. Another will be having 
one next month, perhaps, and next 
year there will be others. Anniver- 
saries are a constantly recurring 
outlet for printed advertising and 
publicity and alert printers can 
create much new business by getting 
to anniversary-anticipating business 
organizations early with an idea, or 
ideas, that they can use to publicize 
their coming to ten, twenty-five, 
fifty, or more years of age. An anni- 
versary can be celebrated in most 
any year, but practice seems to have 
fastened on years that are multiples 
of five. 

The Hewitt Rubber Company, of 
Buffalo, New York, celebrated its 
eightieth anniversary this year by 
starting a house-organ. Begun as an 
anniversary project, such an idea, 
sold to an industrial firm by a 
printer, could continue as a steady 
income-producer for many anniver- 
saries. Check up on the firms in your 
area that are having anniversaries! 


Guide Books Needed 

It won’t be many months now be- 
fore the vacation season will be with 
us again. That means motor and rail 
tourists will be looking for litera- 
ture to tell how to reach places and 
what to see and do after they get 
to them. The alert printers who make 
the early approaches to hotel and 
resort managers; bus, boat, and 
other transport line superintendents; 
chambers of commerce advertising 
committees, and other individuals or 
groups who kave to plan and dis- 





tribute literature for vacationists are, 
obviously, those who'll get the cream 
of the business ... and the bulk 
of it! 

Illustrated maps, guide books to 
places of scenic beauty or historic 
interest, shopping directories, all 
these and others that may be of 
value to travelers or vacationers in 


SAN BUENAVENTURA 


March 31, 1782. 





unusual “extra” use for the book. 
An inserted sheet in the front read, 
“May you find Happiness and Con- 
tentment as you travel The King’s 
Highway with The ROGERS (signed 
in ink, Carolyn and Harry) Christ- 
mas 1939.” Without the date and the 
personal signatures it could be a 
dedication to the public at large. 
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Specimen page of copy and illustration from “The King’s Highway.” guide book to the mis- 
sions of California, published by Harry Rogers. There are like opportunities elsewhere 


particular localities only will be 
needed to answer the millions of 
questions strangers will have in 
June, July, August, and September. 
Information for those pieces can be 
garnered now . . . the dummies can 
be made up in the early months of 
the year... the literature should 
be published and ready for mailing 
and local distribution well before 
schools close in the spring. That’s 
when the vacation season gets into 
full swing and when the sponsors of 
vacation pieces and advertisers in 
them start reaping the profits from 
being ready early. 

An especially glorified, really de 
luxe, guide book that forcibly em- 
phasizes what can be done with 
pieces of this kind is one entitled 
“The King’s Highway,” which tells 
the story and illustrates in full color 
the historic missions of old Spanish 
California which can still be seen by 
travelers in the Golden State. Inci- 
dentally the copy of this book re- 
ceived at THE INLAND PRINTER’S IDEA 
FILE desk last month, showed an 


The next page has a small block 
of copy in italic about Father Juni- 
pero Serra, the Franciscan Friar who 
founded nine missions in California. 
Then follow twenty-one pages of 
text describing the missions. Inter- 
spersed are seven pages carrying 
tipped on, four-color process illus- 
trations of outstanding examples of 
the early missions—one to a page. 
Only one side of a sheet is used for 
copy and illustrations, the reverse 
side being entirely blank in each 
case. 


Ideas From Cuts 

A good idea for a customer is sel- 
dom anything rare and startling. It’s 
often just a case of putting one or 
two simple hunches into action— 
things the customer didn’t think of 
—and getting a result that pleases 
him and sells a job. Just as an ex- 
ample, let’s take the little folder that 
Wendell Holmes, of J. C. Holmes & 
Son, printers, of Chicago, Illinois, got 
out for the Modern Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Company of the same city. 
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One day, he received a couple of 
sheets of roughly written copy on 
cleaning pillows—one of the many 
services offered by the Modern com- 





_ FACTS 
PILLOWS 





Cover of booklet (32 by 6 inches) telling 
laundry’s customers about special service 


pany. There were no headings, no 
suggested layout or format, no illus- 
trations were asked for. 

The printer used his ingenuity and 
common sense. He decided on a 
folder, 342 by 6 inches in size. He de- 
cided on a light, cream-colored stock 
with the type matter in blue—sug- 
gestive of cleanliness and hygienic 
handling of the laundry customers’ 
bedding. Thinking a bit farther along 
this line of health and cleanliness, 
suggested an illustration of a good 
looking young nurse as an appro- 
priate picture for the cover. It tied 
in with the title “Facts About Pil- 
lows.” (Editor’s Note: “Health Facts 
About Pillows” would have been 
even better!) The heading that Mr. 
Holmes wrote to go across the inside 
spread was “PILLOWS ... for 
health’s sake should be cleaned 
every six months.” 

At the bottom of page 3 was a 
paragraph of copy about telephoning 
for pick-up service. Here the printer 
added a cut of an alert girl taking 
an order over the telephone. Both 
the cuts of the nurse and the tele- 
phone order-taker were stock cuts, 
carefully selected from the cut li- 
brary to tie in with the copy. Result: 
a folder that gave far more than the 
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customer expected and, we feel con- 
fident, paved the way to future busi- 
ness of this kind. 

No print shop with a morgue of 
stock cuts need wait for copy to 
come in to put these cuts to work. 
Pick a prospect or customer that 
needs to advertise now and _ isn’t 
doing it, search the cut files for two, 
three, or four cuts that will illustrate 
copy for a tentative folder, broad- 
side, insert, or other piece that this 
firm or person could use to promote 
the business or service. Then, rough 
up a layout indicating copy space, 
heading, and those cuts. Now you’re 
ready for a selling presentation that 
gives the prospect something to get 
his teeth into. He may have a lot of 
other ideas . . . but you have given 
him a tangible starting point to work 
from. Won’t always work? Of course 
not, but it does in enough cases so 
that if you work the idea persistently 
the law of averages will bring a nice 
piece of plus business from this 
source. 


Joining Two Items 


Idea File has on other occasions 
shown how two useful items can be 
combined into one to make an at- 
tractive and convenient combination. 
The Walgren Printing Company, of 
Chicago, has just turned out an at- 
tractive blotter to advertise its own 
business which has a seven-inch rule 
printed across the bottom. 

The slogan of the company “Make 
it your rule to use Walgren Printing” 
is imprinted in black on the white 
background of the seven-inch rules. 
If desired, the rule can be detached 





from the rest of the blotter by tear- 
ing it off along the perforations that 
separate it from the rest of the job. 

At the risk of seeming to poach 
somewhat on the preserves of the 
“Specimen Review” section, we’d 
like to describe the blotter in a lit- 
tle more detail for the benefit of 
those who would like to sell a similar 
one to a customer. 

The blotter measures 43g by 7% 
inches over all. The ruler portion is 
5g by 7% inches. Above the ruler 
section is a light reddish brown 
panel, two and three-fourth inches 
wide. Along the bottom is the ad- 
dress and ’phone number of the firm, 
just above it on the left a logotype, 
“Walgren Printing” over a_ black 
cartouche. The letters on the black, 
in reverse, the color of the panel and 
the letters and parts of letters that 
extend beyond the cartouche are in 
black. In the upper left corner of the 
color panel is a copy block listing 
twenty-two different kinds of print- 
ing done by Walgren’s. At the top 
of the blotter is an inch-wide white 
panel with the single word “PRINT- 
ING” in condensed letters three- 
fourths of an inch wide, letter-spaced 
to fill the panel. Note how other 
firms could use this blotter! 

With “Printing” reading “Loans,” 
for example, a finance company 
could list various types of financing 
it does. The slogan on the rule could 
be “Our Service Meets the Measure 
of Your Need.” That’s just one sam- 
ple of its adaptation. Any town offers 
a dozen others for the enterprising 
printer to run down and turn into 
good, profitable jobs, created work. 
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The slogan “Make it your rule. .. .” is easily adapted to many lines of businesses, making 


this combination blotter and ruler an idea you can submit to a large number of customers 
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Offset Technique 





BY JOHN STARK 


Questions about offset are welcomed 


They will be answered by mail if stamped, addressed envelope accompanies letter 


Adjusting Ink Rollers 

We have recently installed a litho- 
graphic rotary offset press, and we are 
having some difficulty setting the inking 
rollers and keeping them in proper ad- 
justment to obtain good printing — 
L. S. J., Springfield, Massachusetts. 

I would suggest that you try the 
following method of performing this 
operation. First, see that the rollers 
are in first-class shape, no loose or 
baggy skins in the case of leather 
rollers; no unevenness or irregulari- 
ties on the surface in the case of 
rubber or composition rollers. Check 
over all riders and rollers to see that 
there are no worn or bent spindles; 
also check over replaceable brass 
roller cups on the press to see that 
none are unduly worn, for, if these 
preliminary check-ups are not made, 
you are starting with a handicap 
which no amount of skill or ingenu- 
ity can overcome. 

In most cases, it is a good practice 
to work from the bottom up and set 
your form or plate inking rollers first. 
To do this, place a plate on your 
cylinder and build it up to the height 
required on the press you are op- 
erating, always using a micrometric 
gage for this purpose... Drop your 
rollers down on the plate and set 
them to just touch the plates with 
even contact so that they will feed 
the work when in operation, but not 
low enough to bounce when they 
reach the edge of the plate. Next, 
ascertain the correct position for 
your steel riders and, while your 
rollers are still down, set them to 
just touch the riders with even con- 
tact. Take care to avoid having them 
so tight that friction will be created 
when running. If this policy is con- 
tinued all the way up, checking up 
the contact between all the riders, 
rollers, and storage drums, you will 
then be enabled to get the best re- 
sults when commencing to run. 

One very important point is to see 
that your fountain roller is in the 


best of condition, taking great care 
that it comes in perfectly even con- 
tact with the fountain and the stor- 
age drum when in operation. 


Roller Difficulties 

We have had some difficulty with 
composition rollers on the offset press 
and we are somewhat confused because 
some rollers that have been in opera- 
tion exactly the same length of time are 
just as good as new, while others have 
become swollen at the ends and some- 
what out of true. Do you think this is 
due to some of the rollers being of in- 
ferior quality or do you think it is some 
mechanical difficulty?—M.K.R., Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

It has been our experience with 
composition rollers that the quality 
has been very uniform, although it 
may be possible in the process of 
manufacture for one set of rollers to 
be better than another, but we do not 
think that this is the cause of your 
difficulty. You state in your letter that 
the ends of some rollers have become 
somewhat swollen and that the roller 
has become somewhat out of true. 
This condition would suggest that the 
rollers in question had been set too 
hard against the riders, thus causing 
friction to take place with the conse- 
quent result of the roller becoming 
uneven. 

In reference to the swelling of these 
rollers at the ends, it is quite possible 
that at some time the oiling of the 
ends of these rollers has been neg- 
lected, thus causing them to heat up 
and soften the composition, This, 
then, would result in the swelling of 
which you complain. It is a good plan 
to oil the roller ends at least twice a 
day, thus insuring freedom from this 
difficulty. 

We would advocate careful setting 
and adjustment of all rollers, adopt- 
ing the principle of having minimum 
contact between rollers and riders, or 
distributing rollers: Also check up on 
all roller spindles to be sure none 
are bent or out of true. 


Wharf Lithography 


Some time ago, a printer told us about 
a lithographic process in which a raised 
plate was used. He said it was not 
necessary to use damping rollers when 
printing by this process. 

He said that he had seen some sam- 
ples of this work printed in six colors 
and they looked very good. It was 
printed by a process called “wharf lith- 
ography” and was done in England. 

Is any of this work done in this coun- 
try and can it be done on a modern 
offset press?—Lithographer, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Many years ago, over in Europe, 
lithographic designs were transferred 
to zinc plates, then the design was 
raised by means of a nitric acid solu- 
tion and printed on what is known 
over there as a Wharfdale letterpress 
flat-bed machine. This process was 
known as Wharf lithography, but the 
only relation to lithography was in 
the method of pulling transfers from 
lithographic designs and transferring 
them to the zinc plate prior to etch- 
ing. Today, in this country, these 
raised plates are used in connection 
with the offset press for printing 
backgrounds on check work, etcet- 
era, as well as for many purposes to 
which it is suited, but it has not, 
by any means, become popular for 
general classes of work. 


What's in a Name? 

What is the difference between deep 
etch litho plates and offset gravure 
plates? If they are the same thing, is 
it not misleading to call them by two 
different names?—Lithographer, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

There is no essential difference in 
lithographic press plates implied by 
the use of the two terms. 

This type of lithographic printing 
plate is referred to as offset deep 
etched, offset gravure, or offset in- 
taglio. Not one of these names, how- 
ever, correctly describes the process 
referred to. 

The terms gravure and intaglio are 
both symbolic of engraving accord- 
ing to Webster’s dictionary, and the 
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term deep etch is also misleading be- 
cause a so-called deep-etched litho- 
graphic press plate is actually either 
an aluminum or a zinc plate which 
has the lithographic image etched 
very slightly below the surface. 

By no stretch of imagination could 
this type of plate be considered 
either an engraved plate or a deep- 
etched plate. 

Regardless of the foregoing ob- 
servations, this type of plate is now 
more commonly called an “offset 
deep-etched plate’—a name which 
has led to much misunderstanding 
because of the fact that the name 
implies that if the design is “deep 
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etched” the plate could be used only 
for one job. 

This assumption is entirely wrong, 
because if the plates were etched 
deeply, it would not be possible to 
print from them on an offset press 
and obtain the kind of result that is 
wanted. 

This type of lithographic printing 
plate merely requires the grain of 
the plate to be etched away in the 
printing areas so that they form a 
level surface. A point which matters 
a great deal in determining the qual- 
ity of the result is that all the edges 
of the work be sharp where the 
slightly etched portions of the plate 
join the grained parts that hold the 
moisture. 

These factors cause the plate to 
give a sharper impression, carry 
more ink, and, because the image is 
slightly etched into the plate, give it 
a much longer life on the press. 
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Setting Dampers Right 

I have been having some trouble with 
my damping on a 36 by 48 inch Harris 
offset press. It would seem almost im- 
possible for me to avoid getting more. 
water on the ends of the plate than in 
the middle. This condition has caused 
some of my jobs, which are chiefly color 
work, to print off register. I feel that I 
have tried almost every method of set- 
ting the dampers that I can think of, 
and still the results are far from satis- 
factory —J. K. M., Albany, New York. 

First, see that the dampers are 
built up to the desired thickness and 
covered with a good quality of mol- 
leton. Set the top damper lightly 
against the brass roller, perfectly 
even all the way across, then drop 


Set your underneath damper in 
contact with your plate the same as 
your top damper. Keep your water 
fountain roller covered with eight- 
ounce duck, taking care to see that 
there are no holes or slits in it. Set 
your kisser, or intermediate roller, in 
light, even contact with both your 
water roller and the brass roller. Use 
your eccentric cam to supply more 
or less water as you need it. 

If you follow the foregoing in- 
structions, you will be able to obtain 
good damping with a minimum of 
water, which at all times is abso- 
lutely essential on the offset press. 
Another important factor in good 





Meet ’/Offset’s’’ Editor! 


@ John Stark, editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER'S “Offset Technique” De- 
partment, was born in Montreal, Can- 
ada, of English parents. While he 
was still very young, the family re- 
turned to England. In Europe, he 
served a seven-year apprenticeship 
and went back to Canada in 1909 
where he was with the Herald- 
Western Company, of Calgary, Al- 
berta, and Bulman Brothers, of Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, until 1914. He tried 
to serve with the Monmouthshire 
Regirnent at the outbreak of the war 
but because of his technical knowl- 
edge of lithography, especially the 
newer processes, he was made a 
key man in the industry to train sub- 
stitutes for men called to the colors. 

Returning to America after the 
war, Mr. Stark worked with Brown 


. 


& Bigelow, of St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Finlay Brothers, of Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, and for six years, up until 
May, 1939, he was general superin- 
tendent for the American Tissue Mills. 

For more than thirty years, Mr. 
Stark has been contributing technical 
articles to lithography and other 
printing trade publications of the 
United States, England, and Canada, 
and he has also written articles for 
the “Druck und Werbekunst” of Leip- 
sic, Germany. Mr. Stark’s long ex- 
perience in the technical, as well as 
executive aspects of his specialty, 
and his equally broad background of 
writing experience amply qualify him 
to counsel with readers of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER on their specific off- 
set problems and to answer general 
production questions in this field. 7 








your damper and set it so that it will 
have nice, even contact the full 
length of the plate. Raise your damp- 
ers and set the bottom damper in 
contact with the brass roller, possibly 
a fraction tighter than the top 
damper. 

The reason for this is that the top 
damper meets the brass roller imme- 
diately after it has received the sup- 
ply of water from the kisser, or 
intermediate roller, and if the top 
damper is set a trifle lighter against 
the brass roller it will not absorb all 
the water; thus leaving a supply for 
the underneath damper. Otherwise, 
the bottom damper would be obtain- 
ing its supply of water from the 
plate. At the same time, be careful 
not to set the bottom damper too 
tight against the brass roller, or the 
water will be squeezed out of it and 
your damping roller will soon be- 
come uneven. 


damping is the care and condition of 
the brass roller. To obtain good 
damping, no ink should be allowed 
to accumulate on this roller. If it 
does accumulate, in spite of precau- 
tions taken to prevent it, you should 
wash itoccasionally during the course 
of a run. 

Do not try to damp with rollers 
which have become hard, or worn, 
with long use. Don’t use dampers 
which have hard, dry ink on them, 
as it is an absolute impossibility to 
work with them. If you cannot re- 
store them to good shape by wash- 
ing them, you should have them re- 
covered, using a single strand of thin, 
strong thread and a small, even 
stitch. 

Do not use dampers that have be- 
come loose or baggy, as it is impos- 
sible to get even damping when 
they’re in this condition and the re- 
sults in the product will be obvious. 
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Running Heavy Sheets 

We are running cardboard and heavy 
blotting paper on a Harris automatic 
offset press for the first time. We are 
having only moderate success. We 
would appreciate it if you could give us 
a few tips on the above problem.— 
Pressman, Toledo, Ohio. 

When piling cardboard or blotting 
paper into the feeder, it will be 
found necessary to bend the two 
corners on the back edge of the sheet. 
If this is not done, owing to the 
heavy nature of the stock, the comb- 
ers will not raise the sheet readily. 
It will also be found that more pres- 
sure or weight than usual is required 
on the combers to. get the desired 
result in this direction. 

It will also be necessary to-use the 
maximum amount of air when feed- 
ing this kind of stock and larger 
suckers than usual will have to be 
used to insure the sheet being picked 
up and carried to the feed table. 

To insure each sheet being carried 
to the stops, the hold-down fingers 
must be set high enough to allow for 
the thickness of the particular card- 
board being run. This also applies 
to the bars which drop down on the 
front edge of the sheet as it ap- 
proaches the stops. 

In the case of thick cardboard, or 
blotting paper, it is a good idea to 
have these bars drop a little later 
than when running lighter stock. 

If you are already carrying enough 
over-feed for paper on your feed 
rolls, it will be found necessary to 
retard your feed rolls a little or the 
cardboard will be thrown over the 
grippers and not into them. This is 
due to the pressure caused by the 
extra thickness. 


Protection in Storage 

We have had some trouble with press 
plates which have been kept in storage 
for reruns. On some of these plates the 
ink has dried very hard, causing a lot 
of trouble getting started on the press. 
In addition to this, we occasionally have 
a lot of dirt come up which we cannot 
remove, necessitating a new plate being 
made. Could you give us any informa- 
tion regarding the proper method to 
adopt when storing plates we wish to 
re-use.—T. J. R., St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Your information would indicate 


that your plate had been put in stor- 
age without washing off the ink. 

On the other hand, if you had re- 
moved the press ink and placed the 
design under a lithographic asphal- 
tum solution, it would indicate that 
your asphaltum solution contained 
too much dryer. 


Your second complaint, referring 
to dirt coming up on the plate, would 
indicate that you had stored the 
plates in a more or less damp place. 
This would allow the gum film to 
become moist and allow oxygen to 
strike through the gum and cause 
the plate to oxidize. 

To insure the maximum of protec- 
tion when storing lithographic press 
plates, which are to be used at a 
later date, you must make sure that 
the plate is in good condition. Then, 
gum up the plate evenly with a good, 
smooth coat of gum arabic solution, 








From the Imperial Type Metal Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
came this illustration used in the 
“Offset Technique” thead It 
came to our attention through The 
Cleveland Craftsman. It is the policy 
of THE INLAND PRINTER to always 
tell the source of all illustrations 
which do not originate within our 
own organization here in Chicago. 














of about the same consistency as 
glycerin, or to be more accurate a 
consistency that tests 14 per cent 
Baume, taking care to fan the plate 
dry as quickly as possible. 

At this point, remove all ink from 
the printing design. Use rectified 
turpentine or Lithotine for this pur- 
pose. Now cover the work and the 
entire surface of the plate, with an 
asphaltum solution which must not 
contain any ingredient that will 
cause it to dry too hard during the 
storage period. Put this solution on 
with a thicker film than usual. 

You now have a double protection 
which will not only guard the print- 
ing image, but also prevent excess 
moisture in the air from penetrating 
the film of gum on the plate. 

As an added precaution, store 
plates in a dry place at all times and 
cover the surface of the plate with 
a fairly heavy sheet of hard paper. 


Offset Steps Out 
at New York Show 


e ALTHOUGH the lithographic offset 
process is comparatively new in the 
graphic arts, its presentation by the 
various exhibitors at the recent show 
in New York was one of the brilliant 
exposition’s bright spots. Newspa- 
pers, black and white productions 
and beautiful Christmas cards in 
multicolor were produced under 
workshop conditions at high speeds, 
on the floor of the Grand Central 
Palace, despite over 8,000 people 
passing in and out of the various 
booths each day. 

The American Type Founders had 
in daily operation a Webendorfer 
roll-fed offset press printing multi- 
ple-page, tabloid size newspapers. 
Both sides of the sheet were printed 
in one operation on this 35-inch, 
double-deck press which is fitted 
with newspaper and magazine folder. 
A speed up to 14,000 revolutions an 
hour is possible, and additional units 
can be added to either sixteen or 
more pages. 

“Fast changing conditions,” said 
John B. Webendorfer, “call for im- 
provements to meet new demands. 
Offset lithography for newspapers 
and periodicals has demonstrated its 
right to recognition. Publishers are 
becoming greatly attached to this 
process for it points the way toward 
improvement. Since the early days of 
Senefelder, inventor of offset lithog- 
raphy, to the present time there have 
been improvements too numerous to 
mention. Each one has represented a 
step in craft progress and opened 
wider the great future of the proc- 
ess for coming generations. 

At the Monotype-Huebner display 
of platemaking equipment a large 
size overhead camera was the center 
of attraction. This camera was de- 
veloped for accurate color reproduc- 
tion in offset lithography and was 
one of the outstanding exhibits in the 
show. Two of these cameras have 
been installed in the British war of- 
fice and two in U. S. Governmental 
departments. It is said they are the 
largest direct projection cameras 
manufactured, and are developed for 
color reproduction on a large scale. 

Interesting specimens were shown 
of offset lithographic color work, of 
subjects which were photographed 
by direct color photography and 
photo-composed direct to press 
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plates. A striking example was on 
exhibition. It showed a Kodachrome 
picture of extremely small size en- 
larged to 40 inches by 58% inches. 
This subject was projected direct to 
metal press plates from the original 
image. This was accomplished by the 
use of the new General Electric 
vapor lamps. In addition, the Lans- 
ton exhibit included a full line of 
Monotype-Huebner equipment. 

The Harris-Seybold-Potter ex- 
hibition was one of the largest of 
offset lithographic printing in actual 
continuous operation. A single color 
21 by 28-inch press was in operation 
daily printing an actual job, a broad- 
side in black ink, deep-etched zinc 
plates being used. A new addition to 
the Harris family of presses was on 
hand, a two-color lithographic offset 
press, size 26 inches by 40 inches 
L.S.R. This is said to be only the sec- 
ond press made of this size, and 
printing two colors at one time at a 
speed of 5,000 sheets an hour. 

Featured in the Rutherford exhibit 
was the company’s photo-lettering 
machine, which must be seen to be 
appreciated. It assembles photo- 
graphic images of letters and com- 
poses them into words, giving the 


effect of fine typesetting or hand- 
lettering, but using neither type nor 
pen. In place of type, the photo- 
lettering machine utilizes master al- 
phabet plates. These are transparent 
glass letters which fit into the ma- 
chine and slide back and forth semi- 
automatically, bringing one letter 
after another into focus before a 
small precision camera. As each let- 
ter comes into position, it is photo- 
graphed on film, dry plate, or sensi- 
tized paper. All this takes place in 
daylight where it may easily be seen; 
in fact, the operator visually controls 
the mechanism with a layout which 
he has prepared on the layout de- 
vice. He places the letters exactly 
where he wants them. When the ex- 
posures have been completed, the 
film, dry plate, or paper is developed. 
The machine will expand letters or 
condense them, stipple them, screen 
them, overlap them, shade them, or 
even make them bolder. A change of 
focus gives all sizes from small text 
to giant headlines with no appreci- 
able loss in sharpness. Justification 
of lines is automatic; letterspacing is 
automatic; borders, backgrounds, 
trade-marks, signatures, and re- 
peated designs may be stepped up. 


Sixty House-Organ Editors Attend Meetings 


e LETTERPRESS and offset as pre- 
ferred reproductive methods were 
studied by sixty house-organ editors 
and allied workers at the second 
annual conference of the Southwest- 
ern Association of Industrial Editors 
which met in mid-December on the 
Oklahoma A. and M. College campus, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

P. P. Hausher, plant superinten- 
dent of the Maneke-Hausher Print- 
ing Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
spoke on letterpress. Oliver Buswell, 
McCormick-Armstrong Company, 
Wichita, Kansas, talked on the flexi- 
bility of offset. 

Mr. Buswell brought out that a 
wider choice of paper (not possible 
in planograph work), use of multi- 
graph plates sometimes lent by other 
companies, and use of lighter weight 
papers to cut postage costs, are fac- 
tors favoring the offset process. 

Pointing out that the ultimate pur- 
pose of a layout is to communicate 
some message to the reader, Paul 
Yard, art director of The Diamond, 
magazine of the Mid-Continent Oil 
Corporation, demonstrated layout 
technique. He gave the house-organ 
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editors a tabloid course of instruc- 
tion in the theory of design and in a 
practical manner illustrated the rules 
by “putting across” a selling mes- 
sage to the readers. 

Several dozen especially drawn 
sketches helped the audience grasp 
the principles quickly. Practical de- 
ductions from design theory, which 
might be applied by even the house- 
organ editor who lacks formal art 
training, were given by Mr. Yard. 
He emphasized that white space— 
like pictures and blocks of type—has 
shape, size, and direction. 

“Proportions should be those not 
immediately obvious to the eye. If 
the ratio is obvious, the reader is 
satisfied and goes on without get- 
ting the message,” he said. 

“Balance is best obtained by trial 
and error. To balance three units, 
first balance two of them, and then 
balance the combination with the 
third unit. 

“To test massing of elements for 
unity, draw the silhouette of the lay- 
out and rearrange elements until all 
possible white is eliminated from the 
silhouette,” he advised. 








First Edition Done by 
Offset-Lithography! 


@ It is no news when a letterpress 
printed book is “shot” page by page 
and its re-run editions done by offset 
lithography. Novels and other works 
of a general nature have been re- 
printed in this way. The offset method 
for the later editions gives an op- 
portunity for savings in reprinting 
costs. No composition is required for 
making the offset plates, as the orig- 
inal pages are, of course, the copy 
photographed. 

It was to be expected that sooner 
or later some one would print an 
original edition of a book by offset. 
Logically, it would be an_ illus- 
trated book. 

“Son of Siam,” by The Alpine 
Press, of Boston, is such a book. It 
is the first popular edition, to our 
knowledge, printed by offset lith- 
ography from start to finish. There 
are 454 pages in this book of travel, 
woven around a story theme. 

It is only natural that there should 
be many illustrations in this book 
about a colorful country of the Far 
East. There are fifty-seven of them— 
all halftones bleeding on three sides 
of the page. All are done by the off- 
set process, being printed along with 
the text pages on the same rough- 
finished stock. 

It will be apparent to the book- 
maker what this means. The all-off- 
set, illustrated book has certain dis- 
tinct advantages. In the letterpress 
printed book, perforce on rough, low- 
priced stock, illustrations must be in- 
serts separately printed and bound. 
They must be inserted in the middle 
of, or between, sections which limits 
their number. No such restrictions 
apply in this respect with the offset 
printed book. 

In “Son of Siam” illustrations are 
part of the regular signatures, each 
Picture page is backed by another 
like it on the reverse side of the 
sheet. 

As to savings in costs over the 
same job, if done by letterpress, M. 
S. Kirshen, of The Aipine Press, says, 
“As near as I can figure it, there 
has been a saving of $200. in print- 
ing ‘Son of Siam’ by offset. If plates 
had been necessary, they would 
have further increased the costs of 
letterpress, of course. 

“We also have the advantage of 
having the offset plates on hand in 
the event of a reprint. Such a re- 
print, moreover, will cost less than 
it would cost if it were a letterpress 
job.” 

The presswork in “Son of Siam” 
is up to the best and far better than 
the average found in the general 
run of book work. Particularly note- 
worthy is the surprisingly good print- 
ing of the halftone illustrations used 
throughout the book. Certainly the 
all-around excellence of this pioneer 
publication —a 100 per cent offset 
lithography production—will be fol- 
lowed by others. It will be interesting 
to observe the trends in this latest 
development of offset’s possibilities. 
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Specimen Reuiew. 





W. W. Wuirmore, of San Quentin, Cali- 
fornia——You have a lot of talent, espe- 
cially in building interesting “pictures” 
out of rules and ornaments to illustrate, 
as it were, the typographical title pages of 
folders. Some are reproduced. 

THE CasLon Press, of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania.—Although the color bands are 
perhaps too strong for the light-face Cas- 
lon type of the calendar-blotter for De- 
cember, it makes an attractive “picture.” 
More attractiveness would result if the 
lines of the sentiment were spaced out 
somewhat more. Type has a better chance 
on the November blotter which is simi- 
larly well—if not so characterfully—ar- 
ranged as on the other. 

FRANCISCO AND MARIO MERCATALI, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina—Your product, letter- 
press or offset, rates with the best done 
anywhere. It demonstrates, also, that your 
nation ranks among the foremost com- 
mercially and, therefore, in other ways. 
It is difficult to say which ranks higher, 
the presswork on the four-color process 
pictures in “Recetas para Refrigerador” 
or the brochure “Cadillac” as entities with 
all points considered. In any event, we’re 
stymied from offering any constructive 
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BY J.L. FRAZIER 


Items submitted must be sent to this department flat, not rolled 


or folded, and marked “For Criticism.’’ Replies about specimens can‘t be mailed 


suggestions for improvement. All we can 
say—in fact, we should say—is “Congrat- 
ulations. It’s great work.” 

JoE Scuuy, of Waterloo, Iowa.—Your 
typography is top-notch, ranks with the 
best done anywhere, and it is of that 
modern brand which is smart, impressive, 
interesting—not blatant which is so offen- 
sive to many. Most interesting we think is 
the personalized invitation, a folder, of the 
Waterloo Craftsmen. The name of each 
one invited is printed at the right-hand 
end of page 3 where it shows along with 
the front design which is printed on a 
short fold. Up-to-date, characterful types 
are important factors in the excellence of 
your work. Without your good layout and 
display, however, only a fraction of their 
benefits would be realized. Let’s see more 
of your work. 

It’s REFRESHING to see a wedding an- 
nouncement that gets away from the con- 
ventional black engraving on white stock! 
We have Miss Dorothy Holley Lilley and 
Mr. Harold E. Martin, of Oak Park, Illi- 
nois, to congratulate on getting off the 
beaten path of wedding announcements 
with their 41%4 by 9-inch card. It has a 
fold-over 234 by 44-inch flap, printed in 
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two colors (gray and brown) on an off- 
white stock. The flap has the names of 
the bride and groom and opposite them, 
on the left side of the larger portion of 
the card, appear the words “Announce 
Their Marriage.” When opened, the cus- 
tomary information is given. 

ARTCRAFT PrinTING Company, of Elgin, 
Illinois—Your work is very good; lay- 
out is unusually interesting, and type 
faces smart and up-to-date. The use 
of rules as decoration, forming shaped 
panels on the Y.M.C.A. cards printed in 
black and silver on orange, is partic- 
ularly noteworthy. Indeed, the only fault 
of any consequence (and it isn’t se- 
rious!) is the wide solid band in red at 
bottom of the letter-size folder about the 
paint filler. In view of the effect of the 
color at the top, provided by wide spaced 
rules being lighter in tone, the band at 
bottom should, we believe, have been a 
screen tint instead of a solid or made up 
of rules, as is the paneling at the top. 
Picture it with rules or tint below and 
you'll realize the improvement. 

BercHorFr Detroit, Detroit, Michigan. 
Like all the work you do, your new sta- 
tionery forms are high class. Only a 
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Deep rose is culor of wide upper panel and word “LEARN” in 834 by 1134-inch job at left, illustration and rest of copy in gray tones. Middle (514 by 
75%) blue cloud, gray foreground spot, school walls, figures, and word ‘’Announcing” in rose tones. Right—dark blue, reverse letters, black spot 
behind column; lines right side of column, decorative leaves, and foot- prints also black. Drawing by Glenn Price, of Chicago. Size is 77/ by 91 
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couple of points, largely questions of 
personal taste, come to mind in connec- 
tion with the thought of improvement. 
A rather weak orange, apparently your 
personal favorite, is used for second 
color of your blotters. One of them 
“Berghoff Brew” is also on the sparkling 
house-organ cover. Our idea is that, 
while it is characterful and in your case 
has trade-mark value, it is rather too 
dull. We’d prefer a red-orange, say ver- 
milion. The horizontal cut-off rules on 
statement and invoice seem too thick, 
rather overbalancing other items in the 
forms, yet the same weight doesn’t seem 









Ray Tuompson, of Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia—If the excellence of your an- 
nouncement is a portent, your success in 
business is assured! It shows you capable 
of characterful, interesting, forceful, and, 
therefore, entirely excellent printing. We 
can suggest no improvement. Color se- 
lections and papers show the old hand 
which has kept pace and knows modern 
ideas. Most interesting is the handling of 
the portrait halftone on page 2. It is 
printed aslant with the lower right-hand 
corner cropped a bit to come within the 
fold. Seemingly, photograph and mount 
were both shot to make the halftone, both 
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portant copy smaller. As we recall, the 
“holiday” border is supplied for two col- 
ors, red and green, and you’ve used only 
the units for green. The whole effect 
would be better (brighter and more at- 
tractive) if the red parts were also used, 
especially as the form would stand more 
red which is, also, too deep and dull. 

H. M. Ives & Sons, of Topeka, Kansas.— 
“Legend of the Sunflower” is a striking 
folder. The title page, featured by a pro- 
portionately very large cut of (my) state’s 
blossom, is exceptionally striking. The il- 
lustration is beautifully printed in nat- 
ural colors (not process, however,) from 
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Products of the Franciscan Press, San Francisco, California. Orange is color of narrow rules and monogram in panel, dark blue color of copy, lighter 
blue color of stock on type book cover (left). Brown second color for initials ‘‘fp’’ on card and specimen page, red “fp” only color on center speci- 
men. Noteworthy is:the illuminated manuscript style setting of the Ninety-first Psalm. Window panel and outside border are vari-colored, cross gold 


too strong on the quotation form which, 
by the way, is particularly striking. 
Sruart TAyLor, Melbourne, Australia. 
—Your work is high grade—smart, ef- 
fective layout and in sparkling modern 
types. Surely an asset for selling to a 
top-notch, discriminating clientele such 
as it appears you have. Best items in our 
opinion are letterheads for Metropolitan 
Gas Company and the United Distillers, 
folder for B. J. Ball, “A Rare Beast,” 
Frank Harvey’s card, and the menu card 
heads showing notable architecture and 
scenic views in pastel hues. These could 
not be better. We’d like the cover of the 
Myer “Good Will” brochure better with- 
out the rules in orange between lines. 
This practice seems always to cheapen 
typographic work. Your presswork is 
top-notch and characterful, quality pa- 
per stocks add to general excellence. 
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appearing to have deckled edges all 
around, suggesting a vignetted halftone, 
charming here—too seldom seen now. It 
is printed in a dull green-gray. Type is 
black on white, extra-rough, deckled- 
edge stock. Presswork is excellent. 

THE MONKLAND Press, of Montreal, Que- 
bec.—Your blotter, “Start the Year With 
Printing ‘As you desire it,’” the final four 
words apparently being your slogan, has 
the correct atmosphere but could be im- 
proved. Completely a display piece, the 
feature lines, quoted above, are not fea- 
tured enough. The signature group is in- 
correctly more prominent. There is lack of 
contrast in sizes. Too many lines are 
too nearly the same size which results in 
lack of variety, and, hence, lack of punch. 
Again, the border is too prominent in re- 
lation to the type. It would not be if the 
feature copy were larger with less im- 


halftones on rough-toned stock. Fine 
pressmanship! While text (pages 2 and 3) 
is neat and readable, also well set, our 
preference would be for a good old style 
with more body. Kennerley would be 
ideal for the subject and the paper. The 
line newspaper letter is not rugged 
enough to match the sunflower. It doesn’t 
lay down enough ink on the paper, to be 
as readable as printing should be. This 
suggests another point! Why restrict the 
text to pages 2 and 3? Why not use a 
larger size and carry the text over to page 
4 which, as printed, is practically blank 
with the imprint, interestingly displayed 
and arranged, yet very small indeed com- 
pared with the size of the page? 

QUAIVER Print SHopP, of Chicago, Illinois. 
—A high rating goes to the title page of 
your French style folder, “3045,” new 















address number on the same old street. 
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The second color, orange, is satistactory 
enough for the interesting scroll around 
the panel and figures completing the title 
design, but weak, if anything, even here. 
However, it is definitely too weak in tone 
for the type matter on the inner spread. 
For printing type, the ink color should 
provide decidedly more contrast with the 
paper than this does on the dull orange 
stock used. While the layout of the spread 
is interesting and effective, combination 
of types is, shall we say, abhorrent. Kauf- 
man Script is a smart face and it’s un- 
fortunate, in our opinion, that its sterling 
qualities should be smothered by being 








the name line which is in black, as are 
two other but smaller lines to the right 
and below, also below the cut. Blue is also 
used for the shadow side (right) of the 
building picture which is further set off 
by an irregular brush-stroke background 
in gold. Due to sheet being narrower, the 
building cut doesn’t appear on statement 
form. The design has freshness, character- 
ful lettering, and the color effect on the 
toned paper is delightful. 

Rupisitt & SmitH Company, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania.—‘“Neat Work,” we _ say, 
after reading and critically studying your 
attractive booklet, “An Announcement,” 








hibit unqualified endorsement of some- 
thing in all else graded “Superior.” 
WituraMm Bataz, of New York City.— 
Layout of your letterhead, invoice, and 
envelope, related in style, is unusual and 
effective. We’d prefer to see bullets in 
light blue, marking off the three parts of 
the line between the rules, omitted, also 
on letterhead and invoice—and to see 
the large panel, which is broken by the 
horizontal rules, shifted to the left for 
the sake of better balance and more in- 
teresting distribution of white space. 
This also would make the two units be- 
tween rules, street address and city and 
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courageous men, men of vision who strug gression, Yet, withal, it is a story which 
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used in combination with the ugly, extra- 
condensed style otherwise used. Further- 
more, Kaufman is a well rounded but not 
obese style. Thus, combination of the two 
violates one of the cardinal principles of 
good design, shape harmony. Just two 
faults, but serious. 

J. A. Campsett LimitTep, of Sydney, 
Australia.—Congratulations on your new 
design for letterhead, invoice, and state- 
ment. It is among the most striking, col- 
orful, and characterful ones we’ve seen. 
Yet it’s sane. The name line on the let- 
terhead is an inch from the top of the 
sheet and starts out four picas from the 
left. It is in condensed, highlighted block 
lettering almost half an inch high and ex- 
tends about two-thirds the way across, a 
line cut of the building being at the end. 
The word “Printers,” in characterful 
script, appears in blue at the end of the 
name line just below, the “P” overlapping 





Lattice work of window is cut out and a ribbed transparent sheet permits faces of girls to show through as if behind a glass pane. Blue-green is the 
cover color, name Stephens College Bulletin and window cut-out is white emb d. Frontispi 








issued six months after opening. It ap- 
propriately establishes the fact you're 
now ready for more customers. Text sug- 
gests a sound, high-grade business. For- 
mat and treatment of the booklet bear 
this out. Chaste beauty of the cover 
equals the force of a much blacker han- 
dling. The two words of the title, in black, 
are surrounded by an interesting scroll, 
roughly oval, in gray. A red dot is cen- 
tered at bottom of the scroll. That is all, 
yet this against the expanse of the white 
antique, fine quality cover, positioned just 
right and with the booklet tied with white 
cord has the impressiveness of sheer 
beauty and the “feel” of quality. Text is 
in the beautiful Garamond, well spaced, 
and presswork is top-notch. Only one 
point invites criticism. The extra-con- 
densed, modernistic initials on the title 
page and at start of text are out of key. 
Too bad such a small feature should pro- 








at left has illustration in die-sunk panel, size 9 by 13 


state, center on the rules forming the 
panel containing the firm name and 
“printers.” A final point: The color com- 
bination—light gray for type and light 
blue for rules and “bullets’—is char- 
acterful and attractive. However, it goes 
without saying that the print is not as 
clear as it would be if something 
stronger in tone than the gray had been 
employed. There’s perhaps a point in the 
matter of color and tone where the 
greatest measure of character and clar- 
ity possible in combination would be 
found. Try it out next time you print the 
design—two blues, say, or two browns. 
THE CHRISTMAS greeting card of Rob- 
ert Du Bois, of the Du Bois Press, Roch- 
ester, New York, “A clover from Far 
View Hill,’ is most certainly original, 
with its actual four-leaf clover in front 
cover “window.” More than that, it is 
among the upper 25 per cent of those 
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Dramatic and unusual is front cover of the July- 
August issue of THE CASE EAGLE, house-organ 
of the J. I. Case Company, of Racine, Wisconsin 


received by THE INLAND PRINTER this year 
in points of attractiveness with well ex- 
ecuted typography and good layout. There 
is an impression made by a greeting like 
this which employs the four-leaf clover’s 
alleged good luck bringing properties, 
that is impossible to achieve in any other 
way. The greeting’s sentiment is in a 
rhymed verse on the inside of the French 
folder type of card. The genuine four- 
leaf clover is in a 24% by 34-inch pancl 
on the 414 by 614 cover, centered in the 
width of the cover, with a seven-eighths- 
inch margin of the stock above it and 
1%-inch margin below. Stock is white, 
flecked with gold and the verse, men- 
tioned before, is under a pen and ink 
drawing of the residence of Adelaide and 
Bob Du Bois on Far View Hill, Rochester, 


on the second inside page. Congratula- 
tions on a card that does the difficult job 
of combining a “homey” feeling with 
dignity and a rare touch of the unusual! 
More AND MORE BABIES are born and 
more and more proud parents cudgel 
their brains for clever printed pieces to 
spread the news. One of the best we 
have seen in many a month is the 4 by 
5-inch folder sent out by “the firm of 
Earl D. Arnold, Senior, and Elizabeth 
Muschler Arnold” of Mt. Washington. 
Ohio, with the cover title “Arnold & 
Arnold presents a new product.” The 
new product, one discovers upon open- 
ing the folder, is Elizabeth Ann ... born 
November 10. . . weight five pounds, 
four ounces.” Stock of the folder is 
bright red, suede finish on the outside 
and vellum patterned on the reverse. 
The cover illustration is a black-outline 
stork, silhouetted against a large silver 
moon. He is carrying Elizabeth in the 
traditional sling suspended from his 
beak. The full story of “the new prod- 
uct” is carried on a 3% by 41-inch, 
shell-pink tone card mounted on the 
right-hand page of the opened folder. 
Mr. Arnold is the head of the printing 
firm of Earl D. Arnold, of Three Mile 
Road, Mt. Washington, Ohio. Printers 
are not the only ones who enjoy sending 
clever birth announcements to herald 
their offsprings’ arrivals. Their custom- 
ers like them, too, but are often bereft 
of suitable ideas. There’s extra busi- 
ness to be had supplying the sugges- 
tions and selling the ideas. 
INCORPORATING THE INDEX OF the cata- 
log as an integral and pleasing part of 
the cover’s design is the smart trick 
worked out by Metropolitan Supply 
Company, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for its 
newest School Buyers’ Guide. The full 
size of the cover is 94% by 11% inches. 
Two-thirds of the space, on the left side 
of the cover, carries the title of the book, 
name and address of the company, its 
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symbol worked out in a pleasing modern 
layout, in dark green, silver, and reverse 
lettering (white of the stock). In addition 
at the top, right side is a reverse white 
arrow, outlined in silver which carries, in 
black, the words “Quick Reference In- 
dex,” pointing to the novel feature of the 
cover-index. This is a panel two and a 
half inches wide, page depth, on the right 
side of the page with alternate bands of 
silver and white, three-sixteenths of an 
inch wide. Each white panel carries a sec- 
tion title of the catalog in a ten-point 
modern, sans-serif type—all caps—with 
the page number. Alphabetical, from “Art 
Supplies 305” to “Window Shades 80,” the 
index makes it possible for the school 
supplies buyer to more quickly find the 
section he wants. Arranged to look well 
with the other elements in the cover lay- 
out, we have no doubt this index will 
likewise help sell more goods by being an 
oft-seen advertisement and reminder. 
WEanrt Press, of Baltimore, Maryland.— 
Your own letterhead is much superior to 
the one on which you ask criticism. In- 
deed, it would be a pippin with the rules 
above and below the word “Printers” 
omitted, and the red rule under the main 
line in single one-point, farther from ad- 
dress line, just below the name. The main 
fault with the subject of your letter of 
October 25 is the skinny type in which 
the name is set. It doesn’t harmonize in 
shape with the other types—more serious 
because the line is shorter than need be, 
and than the panel would accommodate. 
Form, especially contour, would be better 
if the line were longer, avoiding the 
“hole” on the right-hand side. It appears 
a case where someone felt as many, un- 
fortunately, do—that skyscraper types are 
“it” and a line of it appears, and that’s 
that. Origin of the shape, and logic, decree 
proper usage where space is tight. Most 
must be made of it, so, for two reasons, the 
use of condensed in spaces where wider 
styles would be possible is inconsi-tent, 
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A group of pieces printed for various clients of the Chrysler Printing Company, of New York City. Note the variety of layouts for varied purposes 
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particularly since proportion is essential 
to good appearance and since readers will 
pick as most readable and pleasing types 
whose proportions are somewhere near 
those of the Golden Oblong. There’s a 
place for Onyx, Campanille, and such 
others of the breed, but only occasionally. 

Davin C. Cook PusLisHiInG Company, of 
Elgin, Illinois—Although we feel the blue 
should be lighter and certainly brighter, 
the booklet cover, “David C. Cook Story 
Papers,” is striking and interesting. Fea- 
tured is a halftone showing heads of 
youths. This halftone is printed in black. 
Cut out of it above, to right of center, is a 
shield-shaped panel in which a reverse 
plate is printed in blue to register. There’s 
a blue band across the bottom in which 
firm name and address appears, white 
(stock) printing being done from reverse 
plate. It’s a design idea of striking char- 
acter. Inside pages are effectively made 
up and colorful, too colorful, perhaps, in 
some cases with three colors added to the 
black. Too many accents, or elements 
which attract individually, tend to com- 
plexity. By drawing the attention first 
here and then there, they exert a distract- 
ing influence which handicaps attention 
and comprehension. Mixtures of display 
types on the text pages do tend to sacri- 
fice that valuable quality of character. 
In the Corvinus Bold, you have a smart 
new face—definitely contrasty. With it 
you use Cloister Bold, a much more 
monotone letter and the strictly monotone 
“gothic.” No two of these are harmonious; 
two are not considered smart or new. It 
is in the end a case of an item much more 
meritorious from the standpoint of adver- 
tising rather than printing. 

ATLANTIC Press, of Detroit, Michigan.— 
“Lead for a Better Purpose” is an effec- 
tive, well arranged blotter. The first text 
sentence defines “lead,” for the copy 
doesn’t advocate “leadership” but refers 
to the metal most used by printers. “Not 
lead for armies of destruction,” the sen- 
tence states, “but lead for better business 
and profits.” Neat and effective, we think. 
Heading, in an effective size of sans-serif 
oblique, is centered. Seven lines of text in 
shorter measure follow this. They’re no- 
ticeably to right of center, and with name, 
slogan (We Sell Sales), address, and tele- 
phone centered under text, in a slightly 
wider measure. All this is in black on 
blue-green stock. Now, the illustration: 
Long lines of small size type whose let- 
ters do not form words, in close forma- 
tion and spaced solid, appear in four 
groups. They suggest men. Each group 
may be a division, and the four together 
an army. These groups are aslant on the 
left, printed in light brown over the open 
space at the left of the text group, but 
overprinting a part of the type matter. 
Same color is also used for printing ar- 
rows, informally arranged, but heading 
from the van of the army to the signature 
group in the lower right-hand corner. 
Sole error (it will not cost the game) is 
all-cap composition of the text—never as 
easy to read as upper- and lower-case 
which should be used where there is any 
amount of copy. 

PoOsTLEWAITE-THOMPSON COMPANY, of 
Hammond, Indiana.—Your types repre- 
sent an intelligent selection from the 
newer and better modern styles. Most of 
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Above is an exhibit of souvenir programs printed by Kennedy & Felten, of New York City, which 
merits special comment for its uniform high quality. One in upper left-hand corner (6 by 9 inches) 
is printed in brown on buff. Rules at top and star opposite “1938” are silver. Circles on next cover 
are red, yellow, and silver against black. Top, right, is green left of circle and gold to right of 
it, bottom white, gold cord. Middle, left side, shows excellence of typographical layout in adver- 
tising pages . . . types of one family, neat borders. Opposite—upper portion silver, lower green, 
circle die-cut. Bottom right—brown and buff, black type, bar just below center is silver. Blue and 
silver imprinting on blue stock is color plan of remaining two. All are a credit to the planners. 
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W. W. Whitmore, of San Quentin, California, fash- 
ioned type ornaments, rules of varied thicknesses 
and lengths, and type into the clever series of pro- 
gram cover illustrations and borders shown above 
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the letterheads you submit are of top- 
notch grade. Those for Wicker Park Es- 
tates, Gary Business College, Standard 
Lumber & Coal Company, Gary Lumber 
Company, Bachman & Bertram, Notre 
Dame Club, and Hammond Machine and 
Forge Works are best—subject to no ad- 
verse criticism whatever. The Boy Scout 
one would be among the elite if it were 
not for the wide gap of space between 
parts of the last line, squared up to the 
measure of the main line, just above. 
It could very well be shorter to obviate 
awkward open space in center, though, 
if it were, there should be more open 
space around the lines. Indeed, it would 
be an advantage even with them squared 
up as they are. Ellyson’s is neat but of 
commonplace layout, while the heading 
of the Federation of Musicians is too 
crowded. On this also, the cut-off rule 
dividing the main group is not centered 
between the lines as it should be to look 
right. It seems more like underscoring 
the line above. Most unsatisfactory of 
the lot is Travel Aid’s. Contour is bad 
with the first of the two main lines so 
short, and with too little space separat- 
ing the lines with the green rule be- 
tween them. Ervin’s has a neat, shapely, 
and effective layout: but a delicate 
hand-tooled roman face is most as- 
suredly inharmonious with bold sans- 
serif used for all except the name. If the 
rules in red were omitted, Millet’s would 
be able to hobnob with the “400.” 
KENNEDY & FELTEN, of New York City. 
—The type of souvenir program for 
which advertising is sold is usually a 
shabby thing with advertisements of the 
“card” type set in an array of incongru- 
ous styles from which it would seem an 
ape would revolt. You appear to spe- 
cialize in such books, but handle them 
as stylishly as the best work of any 
classification is handled. The question 
then would be: Is the fact that you do 
so many the direct result of having done 
a few so well? Has a demonstration of 
the truth of Emerson’s mouse trap story 
thus just come naturally, or did you set 
out with the intention of getting the 
cream of this business in your field by 
doing it decently? Well, the result is 
to the credit of our industry for quality 
standards are raised, as they have been, 
incidentally, in corporation statements. 
They are not so drab and uninteresting 
as they used to be but are often packed 
with pictures and copy that make stock- 
holders proud. There are ten such pro- 
gram books in the lot you’ve sent: We 
ask, what other printer has produced 
as many in a year as all these, and per- 
haps more that you have sold? How 
many printers have put real designs on 
the covers of those they have done to 
compare with the several covers from 
yours which are shown in these pages? 
How many printers can show advertis- 
ing pages from such books they have 
produced to compare with the one page 
of the kind shown in the group we are 
reproducing in miniature? Not many! 
The key is avoid mixing types; the 
rest depends on craftsmanship in com- 
position. Doubtless, you have now the 
inside track on such work in the New 
York area. But there are other cities, and 
other printers. Who will be the other 


printers—in other cities—to first see 
the light? A further tip, to you as well 
as other printers everywhere. Who in 
Grand Rapids, for example, is going to 
sell a local laundry on using a colorful 
shirt wrapper, with real sales-appeal, to 
supplant the time-worn and ugly thing 
with only the name of the laundry, 
printed in black from big “gothic” wood 
type on wrapping paper? So many ideas 
for improvement of the printing busi- 
ness are extant it is amazing how few 
are used. 

MIvianp PrintING Company, of Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri—The examples of 
large and important work you submit 
establish your reputation for top-notch 
quality on a high plane. They suggest 
you specialize in prospectuses for col- 
leges. Layout, whether formal, tradi- 
tional, or modern, with illustrations bled 
and white space informally distributed, 
is excellent. Typography is in keeping, 
and discloses a fine array of the newer 
and better fonts. Presswork is all that 
could be asked, while use of quality 
paper stocks predominates and contrib- 
utes the final finishing touch which must 
undoubtedly make’ the different items 
welcome wherever they’re sent. The 
sweetest is that four-page (and cover) 
brochure, “An Opportunity,” for William 
Jewell College, the cover of which is 
really tops. The cover paper is snow 
white, heavy, and has that very rough 
finish which looks like a million dollars. 
Midway down the 9 by 12-inch page a 
314 by 4-inch halftone is printed in a 
brown, almost black, over a_ blind- 
stamped panel somewhat larger than the 
cut. The effect admirably simulates that 
of photogravure. The title in two lines 
appears above and the school’s name 
and address, also in two lines, below the 
panel in Kabel light face of just the 
right size. The combination of elements 
suggests a fine classical monument as 
we believe nothing else printed could. 
A beautifully printed brochure, “Steph- 
ens College Bulletin,’ presents a most 
interesting novelty. It is featured by a 
large, arched window sash printed in 
light gray and embossed on middle value 
gray stock. Panels where glass would be 
are die-cut. A tissue end sheet with ir- 
regular silver stripes approximates the 
effect of glass and lace curtains, behind 
which three young women, faintly visible 
with song books in hand, seem to be 
caroling. The halftone showing them is 
printed on the front page of the text. 
It’s an idea and one others could adapt, 
on occasions, to decided advantages. 

TILDEN TECHNICAL HiGH SCHOOL, of Chi- 
cago, Illinois—vYour annual, Craftsman, 
strikes a new note. Where practically all 
those we have seen from other schools 
are highly ornate with page borders and 
other filigree, and much color, this one 
is the essence of typographical sim- 
plicity. In architecture, this finds its 
counterpart in the _ straight-sided, 
streamlined modern structure where 
beauty and impressiveness are achieved 
by proportion and harmony of line and, 
most of all, by the subordination of form 
to function. It looks mighty good, clean 
cut, and readable. The text type used is 
an up-to-date square-serifed style, in 
medium weight. In a size not too small 
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and with extra leading between lines, 
this is about as near as one could come 
to what the doctors would order for use 
on highly coated papers to save precious 
eye-sight. Display is in large sizes of 
the same font. Words like “Activities” 
and “Athletics” are in all caps, large 
enough to fill 42-pica page-width lines 
on the 9 by 12-inch page. So intelli- 
gently is the liberal amount of white 
space distributed that such sectional title 
pages, printed in black only, give no sug- 
gestion of any lack of power. Cover is 
in keeping. Deep blue cloth is over the 
backboard, the hinge, and extends about 
an inch and a half from the hinge on 
the front. Yellow cloth completes the 
front covering. Near the bottom of the 
page—in interesting, effective position— 
a 3-inch “C” is gold-stamped on the 
blue cloth. The other letters of the title, 
the one word, are blue on the yellow 
cloth. They are normal lower-case let- 
ters, without ascenders and descenders, 
five picas high. That’s the cover design. 
We say it’s top-notch! Some depart- 
ments pages, following the sectional di- 
viding pages, present group halftones on 
the left-hand pages with related text on 
accompanying right-hand pages. Text 
here is in two columns. The first is nar- 
row consisting of caption for the picture 
opposite. The other is larger type, in a 
longer line of regular text. With the 
short head “Athletics” in the upper left- 
hand corner, we feel balance would be 
improved if such heads were in the 
upper right-hand corner. We recom- 
mend some experiments for comparing 
such pages both ways in the composing- 
room classes. Presswork is exceptionally 
good. In short, the book is an outstand- 
ing annual. 

GLENDALE UNION ACADEMY PRESS, of 
Glendale, California.— Assuming the 
Nineteenth Annual Announcement was 
by first-year printing pupils, guided by 
instructor, the booklet rates a lot of 
praise. The lettered cover design in 
red and black on embossed “gold” paper 
is interesting, attractive, and impressive. 
We'd like the line of figures 1939-1940 
smaller and raised to about an inch and 
a half from the second line “Union 
Academy” for two reasons: (1) because 
the design would be simplified from two 
groups to one and (2) because, with the 
“1” placed so near the bottom edge of 
the page, margins at bottom and sides 
show too great a variation. While the 
bottom margin cannot always be widest, 
it is well to remember as one cardinal 
principle of good page margin decrease 
the bottom margin should be widest of 
all. For simplicity and good proportion, 
the second central group of the title 
page should be closer to the main top 
group—close enough, in fact, so that the 
two units would have the effect of one. 
Incidentally, an inverted pyramid form, 
like the second group, doesn’t look right 
cut in a wide expanse of white space. 
A hanging pendant needs to have some- 
thing above it. As a further point on 
proportion, the space between the first 
and second groups is too nearly equal 
to the space between the second and 
third groups. Little or no difference be- 
tween comparative areas, or sizes, is as 
bad as, maybe worse than, too great a 
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A few examples of the top-flight jobs turned out by the printing department of the Los Angeles Jun- 
ior College. Note excellence of both layout and typography. Richard J. Hoffman is chief instructor. 
In originals, right panel of announcement at top, left-hand side, is pale green. Program opposite 
on lavender stock. “Idiot’s Delight’’ program printed in cherry-red on light gray. Bottom right, 
cloud behind tower is die-cut. Printed in a medium brown on rough-finish buff stock. A fine piece! 
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difference. Text pages appear too low 
with a running head at top and too 
much space between it and the text be- 
low—page ill-balanced. Note here, from 
an optical standpoint and the standpoint 
of covered areas, that the top margin 
is widest (the running title being so 
short can scarcely be considered) and 
bottom margin, which should be widest, 


amazing revelation is, of course, the 
number of late and modern publicity 
types you have. We haven’t seen so 
many in the work of any printer or pub- 
lisher in a city of Gunnison’s size. Lit- 
tle wonder there’s so much advertising! 
Second, is the revelation of the possibili- 
ties of printing halftones on news-print. 
That expert on presswork, St. John, 
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Top, letterhead before restyling; front, after it was redesigned and given punch of color and 
illustration by The Masterpress, of Hollywood California. Band at top is 2% inch fold-over; 
reverse carries more pictures, bureau manager’s name and address. Horizontal bands carrying the 
top and bottom lines are orange. Background for illustrations and second line of copy, in light 
gray. Note secondary illustration in faint silhouette, center of page at the bottom and stars 


is almost as narrow as inside margins 
which should be narrowest. We regret 
a type so thin of line and light in tone 
was used for text. It would be all right 
for rough stock, where the pressman 
would have to employ more ink and also 
more “squeeze,” but on the coated paper 
used—where little ink and a kiss im- 
pression are required—well, it is all but 
impossible to read it here by artificial 
light. Coated stock may be necessary to 
show letter forms, especially those with 
hairlines, to perfection as letter forms. 
Hairline type on coated paper, however, 
is an invitation to skip reading it. 
News-Champion, of Gunnison, Colo- 
rado.—Congratulations, inadvertently 
delayed, are due you on the excellence 
of your special pioneer edition. The most 
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we’re sure, would enthuse about the re- 
sults in the section for which deep blue 
ink was used, not, we assume, hurriedly 
produced. In contrast, with uneven ink- 
ing, are sections printed in black. They 
seem to have been rushed. Despite im- 
perfections, the cover is impressive, due 
to the striking effect created by the large 
halftone printed in black and green 
(foliage) and bled off the right side and 
bottom of the page. It is too bad that 
the smart modern types used in connec- 
tion, across the top and on the left of 
the cut, are relatively away too small 
in relation to the size and tonal weight 
of the cut. Too bad, too, it is that the 
green and black band under the second 
line in the upper left corner—a really 
needless thing—is far too strong for the 









lines it finishes off. Gosh, all hemlock! 
What wouldn’t some force in the type 
do? Advertisements would be decidedly 
improved if each had a complete border 
instead of just cut-off rules, but even 
as is the cut-off rules dividing quarter- 
page advertisements at the top of a page 
from those across the bottom should be 
in kind. This is the really serious error 
in the production of the issue. Without 
borders, advertisements seem to run to- 
gether and create a scattered appear- 
ance. Display in the different advertise- 
ments competes too much, as it were. 

THE MAN WHO STARTED the story that 
the cobbler’s children are generally ill- 
shod because the cobbler doesn’t take 
time to care for his own family’s foot- 
gear ought to see some of the work 
printers do for their social affairs. There 
is one before us right now we'd like to 
show him. It’s as sweet a piece of work 
by the York Craftsmen’s Club, of York, 
Pennsylvania, for its eleventh annual 
Ladies’ Night, as any ever done for an 
advertiser. Starting from the front— 
first, there is a 5- by 9-inch sheet of 
transparent plastic, protecting the hand- 
some cover—which is medium blue with 
deep blue, deckled right edge, illustrated 
with wood-cut style illustration of a 
courtly frock-coated gentleman and a 
hoop - skirted lady of pre - Civil War 
days. The cut is black and white with 
irregular-shaped background in red, 
which, apparently was originally 
sketched with crayon on Ross board, 
blue of the stock showing through in 
spots. The title “11th Annual Ladies’ 
Nite Program” is set in a quaint orna- 
mental and shaded type. The next page 
—cream-tinted with purple deckle-edge 
—has the date, reviews the club’s last 
year’s annual Christmas party and 
Ladies’ Night, and introduces the new 
“show’—‘‘Hellzapoppin’ in York.”’ 
Clever sketches of party - bound and 
bowing figures of ancient beaux, from 
the pen of Fritz Kredel (a newly arrived 
European artist), adorn the pages. Other 
pages of the book, telling of the club’s 
new officers, listing the names of firms 
and individuals who contributed to gift- 
box contents for the party, and giving 
other details, are done on various color 
stocks—green, magenta, and buff—and 
the pages of the second and third sec- 
tions are three-fourths and one and a 
half inches wider, respectively, than 
those of the first section. Thus, with the 
different colored margins, red plastic 
binding, and blue cover, a_ striking 
multicolor effect is achieved. Credits- 
due pages tell us that “all of the time 
and work” spent upon the keepsake was 
done “for the joy of doing.” It was cre- 
ated and designed by Howard N. King 
and set into type under his personal 
supervision by Harry White and John 
Raffensperger, junior craftsmen, who set 
the entire book by hand on their own 
time. Type used are Lilith and Corvinus, 
supplied by Eric Leipprand, president 
of the Bauer Type Foundry, of New 
York City. The presswork was done by 
students of the John Harris High School, 
of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. There are 
many more things could be said about 
this splendid job of program laying-out 
and execution; but, in a word, it’s “tops.” 
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TESTS FOR GOOD DESIGN 


Developed in Mr. Wulling’s printing class at the Minneapolis School of Art, these “tests” have 
been found decidedly useful in the stimulation of direct criticism e By EMERSON G. WULLING 


PECIFIC QUESTIONS help greatly in 
judging the quality and effective- 
ness of a piece of printing, espe- 

cially display printing such as posters 
and ads. Here are ten such questions 
which, to the extent that they may be 
answered affirmatively, will indicate 
success in design. 


| Is everything as near 
one as possible? 


One face of type and even one size of 
type is sufficient for nearly every piece 
of printing, even full-page ads. Some 
variation in size, however, is usually 
useful, not to exceed, say, four sizes; 
and one or two lines in a contrasting 
face may give point and freshness. But 
a good designer is able to keep close to 
one in everything—in type, in type unit, 
and in illustration. 


2 Are units simplified? 


Even where a variety of items is in- 
cluded, each item gains attention if it 
can be linked to another one by similar 
shape, type, and color value. Confusion 
follows many changes of emphasis. A 
strong all-over design or dominating 
feature helps to bring units together. If 
each unit is simple and if the several 
units are similar, the surprising result 
is that each will get attention from an 
unconfused eye. 


3 Is page two-timed? 


The glimpse time must unite interest- 
ing feature with the name of the spon- 
sor so that a passing glance will identify 
product and producer. The reading time 
is for those who want more details and 
discussion. In other words, the matter 
should be fully intelligible at two speeds 
of reading. One does not argue with a 
customer, but discusses, emphasizes, and 
shrewdly urges. 


4 Is the color clean? 


Black is a color. The edges should be 
firm, not ragged. Where other colors are 
used it is economical to keep them few 


and solid. Delicacy in display work is not 
usually effective. Boldness and sharp- 
ness are more useful. Two colors can do 
as much work as ten. 


5 Does the matter get 
along with neighbor? 


Everybody loses in a free-for-all. A 
discriminating designer wants to know 
what else will be in the reader’s eye so 
that he can relate his own design to it, 
whether it is on the same page or even 
in the same magazine. This is a com- 
plicated problem that needs the atten- 
tion of publishers and designers to an 
extent greater than is now apparent. 


6 Are illustrations similar 
in tone to type? 


Line illustrations are always superior 
to tone illustrations with type, provided 
the color value and weight of line of 
illustration is in keeping with that of the 
type. A properly designed woodcut can 
always beat a halftone where the point 
of interest is design, though halftones 
have a strong advantage in reproducing 
photographic maierial. 


| Are there contrasts? 


Absolute equality of line, color value, 
and emphasis may be effective in oppo- 
sition to a too contrasty tendency in 
neighboring matter. But by itself a piece 
of printing should have contrast to avoid 
monotony. Display lines should contrast 
with text. Types should have some con- 
trast within themselves if they are to 
have style. Contrasts of italic, small 
caps, or bold face, in very small quan- 
tity, may do good work in keeping text 
matter lively. 


8 Does the copy lead the 
design? 
Copy forced into preconceived shapes is 
weak. If the copy falls into interesting 
shapes, fine. But if certain shapes are 
wanted then the wording should be al- 
tered to fit. It is heavy-handed to letter- 
space some lines and not others in the 


same unit, or to use dots or flowers to 
fill out. Such practice, though common, 
is forced and lessens the power of copy. 


Good copy is the first part of good de- 


sign. A copy writer who has an idea of 
how copy falls on paper is a jewel of 
great price, and should be fostered. If 
he is able to codperate with the designer, 
and make needful alteration, so much 
the better; the two should work together. 


9 Is there a focus of 
attention? 


If so, the eye will not be confused in 
finding the place to begin and conse- 
quently the course to follow. It is only 
good sense to focus on an interesting 
feature The name of the sponsor is usu- 
ally not interesting. But what his prod- 
uct or service can do for the reader 
is interesting. Also curious, humorous, 
startling, or sentimental facts are inter- 
esting. Focus is got by size, position, and 
contrast, and is to be considered from 
the reader’s point of view at all times. 


10 a a paper 


It is almost impossible to have too much 
white. White, of course, includes space 
between letters and lines as well as 
margins around the units. Space gives 
clarity, unity, and ease. 


X Exceptions 


You will find good printed matter that 
does not meet some of these tests. But 
you will be surprised to note how few 
the exceptions are. The exceptions do 
not invalidate the tests but prove the 
genius of the designers. 

These tests are not intended to be 
stifling: they are specific questions for 
starting specific criticism of a piece of 
printed matter during its construction. 
They do not insure good printing design, 
but they prevent downright bad design; 
and a person who understands their 
philosophy is likely to be a good de- 
signer. Try them out on the display 
matter in this publication. Keep them in 
mind when you sit down to work of 
your own. 





How to Repair Smashed Electros 
By NATHANIEL KRUM 


© PRINTERS WILL probably continue 
smashing electros and having head- 
aches trying to repair them, till 
kingdom come—and we all have jobs 
on the Paradise Daily Times! Surely, 
there should be no smashed electros 
in heaven! Meanwhile, we shall do 
well to let the future take care of 
itself, and focus our attention on a 
practical method of repairing the 
smashes that take place from day to 
day in printing plants. 

In our printing plant twenty-four 
electrotyped pages are used weekly 
(size approximately 9 by 12 inches), 
for the paper. The plates are printed 
on automatic flat-bed presses at an 
average speed of 2850 impressions 
an hour. From time to time—torn 
sheets, improperly adjusted guides, 
shoeflies, strippers, etcetera, cause 
a sheet to go astray, fold over a num- 
ber of times, or roll up and seriously 
damage a valuable electrotype. Such 
experiences are costly and annoying, 
to say the least. But I believe that 
the cost of repairing the plates, as 
well as the time lost on the presses, 
can be cut down to a minimum, if the 
following method of repairing plates 
is followed carefully. Experience has 
shown me that necessary plate re- 
pairs can be made in most any shop, 
by almost any careful printer with a 
few simple tools and having plenty 
of patience. 

When a smash occurs, the first 
thing to do is to remove the damaged 
plate from its patent base and deter- 
mine what lines need to be replaced. 
As soon as this has been done, the 
damaged lines aré set in triplicate on 
the linotype on the end of a thirty- 
pica slug. While the slugs are being 
cast and proofread for errors, one 
proceeds to repair the smashed elec- 
tro in the following manner: 

If the smash is on the outside col- 
umn, as in Figure 1, the task is com- 
paratively easy. The damaged type 
section is simply sawed out on a cir- 
cular saw and a reinforcing strip, 
consisting of a six-point lead rule, is 
then soldered on the outer edge of 
the plate beside the smashed section, 
so as to form a box into which the 
reset lines are assembled. If the 
smashed lines are on the inside col- 
umns, the task is slightly more diffi- 
cult. In this case, it is perhaps best to 
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drill each corner of the damaged 
type section, and cut out the entire 
section on the jig saw. One must be 
careful not to cut the hole too large, 
but to allow room for trimming and 





Figure 1. Smashed portion of plate cut out 


squaring-up the hole afterward. If a 
jig saw is not available for this oper- 
ation, the section may be removed by 
cutting it out on an ordinary print- 
er’s circular saw, as follows: 

First, raise the saw table above 
the height of the saw blade. Then, 





guided by the line-of-center which 
is marked on most modern saw 
tables, and by careful measurements 
set the saw table guide so that the 
plate may be placed on the table and 
lowered into the saw in such a way 
and to such a depth, that the dam- 
aged portion is cut loose on all four 
sides, without damaging the sur- 
rounding material. On many modern 
saws, the saw blade itself is lowered 
and raised to any desired position. 
This type of saw is best for cutting 
sections of the plate from the inside 
columns since the blade may be 
raised slowly into a plate that is lying 
flat and, hence, cut more accurately 
than one that is lying on a slanting 
surface. This method has often been 
used successfully in the local plant. 
However, the first method is, per- 
haps, safer and simpler to the un- 
initiated in this work and is recom- 
mended for the first jobs. 

While preparations proceed on the 
electro—the linotypist has set the 
slugs, the proofreader has okayed 
them, and they are now ready to be 
cut down for insertion in the electro. 
As mentioned previously, the cor- 
rections are set on a thirty-pica slug. 
This is done in order that one may be 
able to grasp the slugs firmly during 
the cutting-down process. 

Before actually cutting the slugs, 
the thickness of the damaged electro 
is carefully measured with a mi- 
crometer. Then, one of the slugs is 
placed rib side up on the saw table, 
with the bottom of the slug against 
the saw gage, as shown in Figure 2. 
It is then sawed, and the thickness 
of the type-face portion to the right 





Figure 2. Here is shown one of replacement slugs being placed against gage on saw table 
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of the saw blade is checked with the 
micrometer reading. If this cut-off 
portion of the slug is thicker or 
thinner than the electro, the testing 
operation is continued (the correc- 





Figure 3. Slugs reinforced with lead strip 


tions were set three up to allow for 
this spoilage) until the guide has 
been adjusted to cut the slugs to 
the exact thickness of the electro. 
When this proper setting has been 
obtained, the corrections are all cut 
down to the desired thickness. Next, 
they are all cut off to the required 
column width, one by one. The clamp 
is not used in this operation. In- 
stead, the slugs are held against the 





Figure 4. Plate repaired, ready for press 


gage with the left hand while the 
blank end is cut away. 

The next operation is shown in 
Figure 3. Here the prepared slugs 
have been reinforced on the front 
and back with a strip of lead, and 
then secured with a rubber band to 
keep them in order. We are now 
ready to insert the slugs in the cut- 
out plate shown in Figure 1. The 
width and depth of the block of cor- 
rections are now checked carefully 
with the width and depth of the cut- 
out. If the opening is too small, final 
adjustments may be made with a file 
or rasp. The slugs are then inserted 
singly or in a group, whichever way 
seems best. 

After the corrections have been 
inserted, the surrounding surface of 
the plate and soldered-on flange is 
carefully swaged with a nail punch, 
in order to tighten the corrections 
in the plate. When they are tight 
enough to lift, the repaired section is 
planed gently to settle the new lines 
in their places. Then the plate is 
turned over and placed, face down, 
on a smooth surface. Next, a thin 
coat of solder is melted over the back 
of the repaired section, care being 
taken to put an extra amount of 
solder where the ends of the slugs 
contact the plate and flange. After 
soldering is completed, the extra 
solder is scraped from the back of 
the repaired plate with a sharp steel 
fender rasp (obtainable from any 
auto supply house), and the electro, 
as seen in Figure 4, is ready to go 
back to the press for another long 
press run. 

It might seem to some that there 
may be danger of the repaired sec- 
tion breaking away from the plate in 
a long run. But this is not the case. 
As many as forty lines have been in- 
serted side by side in a single col- 
umn, which later stood up for thou- 
sands of impressions. Furthermore, 
this system of repairing smashed 
electrotypes is simple enough to be 
used by most printers. 

As is the case with so many opera- 
tions, skill and speed come with 
practice in repairing smashed elec- 
tros. It is likely, too, that as you 
work at these repair jobs in your 
own shop, you will discover knacks 
and short cuts. We would like to 
know of them! 

THE INLAND PRINTER believes there 
are many printers in other shops 
who have knacks of value to fellow 
craftsmen to use in their work. 
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@ There's a new twist to 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
mailing piece this month. 
On the back is a check 
list. It provides your pros- 
pect with an opportunity 
to indicate what advertis- 
ing pieces he is interested 
in right now. When he 

* uses it, he gives you a clue 
as to what kind of samples 
to bring. 


@ Copy shown is written 
to spur the customer on to 
“talk” ... to give you a 
line of approach. Perhaps, 
other items will occur to 
you to include on the list. 
You may wish to alter it 
somewhat. But the idea is 
to get the reactiéns‘of pros- 
pects and customers. 


This Month’s 
Piece Provides 
a Check List! 





@ Our thought in the copy 
this month has been to 
show the need of an orga- 
nized, scheduled plan to 
make printing produce the 
greatest of prestige and 
profit results in 1940. 


@ Are you making use 
of that principle of fore- 
planned, consistent, per- 
sistent advertising? THE 
INLAND PRINTER copy, 
cuts, and layout for a mail- 
ing piece each month sim- 
plify that problem. On the 
next pages you will see 
why. If no other printer in 
your locality has reserved 
the piece for his use, it's 
available for you at the 
price of the cartoon cuts. 
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(COVER) Symbolic of many advertisers’ disorganized promotional work, with catch-lines written to arouse curiosity to find the answer 








Make The Printed Noldiers 


% A word-wise advertising veteran 
(Claude M. Hopkins) once said, ‘‘It is 
almost impossible to write a bad ad- 
vertising piece—advertising that does 
harm.”’’ Keeping your name before cus- 
tomers and prospects, he meant, on 
even indifferent copy makes them 
think of you . . . builds prestige. 

% But in these days—yes, even in 1940 
with its rosy prospects—advertising 
must be good, well organized, and con- 
stant to bring the full profit results 
you have a right to expect this year. 











(PAGE 2) This page and opposite one (page 3) stress planned promotion. The haphazard pieces have been drilled to do effective selling 
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ACE ADVERTISING PRINTERS 

2305 Mill Road, Toledo, Ohio 

Gentlemen: Your proposition to help us start now on a plan for consistent, 
well planned advertising in 1940 (advice gratis!) sounds good. We would 
like to base our first-period mailings around a— 

[| Broadside (_} Folder [] Blotter (| Combination of pieces 


(Use above space, if you have special conditions to consider, or additional 
information to help us bring along ideas on a particular problem you have) 























(PAGE 4) A NEW FEATURE... It brings in live leads for personal follow-ups. Your salesmen know, before they call, what the prospects want 


MGhil FOR YOU IN 1940! 


% NOW —right at the beginning of the 
year—is the time to schedule the right 
kind of advertising,—Now, while you 
have the time to work with us to plan 
that kind of advertising for a three- 
month period, six months—or the en- 





tire year. 

%* There is a check list on the back... 
just a little reminder for you and to tip 
us off on what to bring along to show 
you. We hope the year has started fine 
for you... let us help make it the best 
you ever had in sales and PROFITS! 











Electros of illustrations and tint block for cover $6.25. Yours to use immediately if no other printer has reserved it in your town! 











A Serving of Language a la Menu 
By EDWARD N. TEALL 


e INQUIRIES AS TO MENU words fre- 
quently come to the Proofroom de- 
partment. From a book of cyclopedic 
information known as “The Circle of 
Knowledge” I am borrowing a few 
definitions as a sort of teaser for our 
printers who cater to restaurateurs. 
Because of space limitations, notice 
is confined to the one all-useful 
phrase, a la. A good chef would be 
lost without his a la. He cooks a la 
this and a la that; and sometimes, I 
think, his a la is an a la bi. The 
meaning of a la is “like, according 
to, in the style or manner of.” With 
that and au, aux, your artist of cui- 
sine is ready for anything. Huitres 
aux champignons are oysters with 
mushrooms. To some they taste 
more delectable in French! 

Those masters of kitchen magic 
frequently name a style of cooking 
in honor of some member of their 
noble craft who invented it; or they 
give a delectable dish his name 
simply to betoken their admiration 
of a fellow craftsman’s genius or a 
genial patron’s appreciation. Thus a 
la Béchamel means “in the fashion 
of Béchamel,” a French gastron- 
omer. Béchamel or Béchamelle is a 
velouté sauce with cream. 

Sometimes a la denotes a specific 
manner of preparation. Dress a dish 
with a sauce of tarragon vinegar in 
which shallots have been boiled, 
then mixed with yolks of eggs and 
butter, beaten and seasoned with 
red pepper and lemon juice—and 
your French chef will put it all into 
few and euphonious words as “a la 
Béarnaise.” Then when you serve a 
dish with Béarnaise sauce, stuffed 
green pepper, and stuffed tomato, 
you will have something a la Bercy. 

Sauces a la bordelaise are those 
in the concoction of which Bordeaux 
wine is employed. Use the red wine 
of Burgundy, and you have a morsel 
a la bourguignotte. Again: a la 
Camerani is in Camerani’s style, and 
denotes a rich, yum-yum soup of 
chicken livers. Bake and serve eggs 
in a cocotte, with butter and cream 
or cheese, and those will be ceufs 
a la cocotte. I, who have admired 
Kemal Pasha and his making-over 
of Turkey (with a capital “T’’), find 
my admiration for the former land 
of the Sultans increased when I 
come upon a dish of eggs shirred 


and served with chicken livers and 
mushrooms described as a la Turque. 
Kemal was a great man; none other 
could have put his people out of the 
fez and into the iron hat, or derby. 
But when Kemal is forgotten, those 
delicious eggs will still be served. 

Now consider national names in 
this lovely language: a ]’Allemande 
is nothing but “in German style,” 
and chances are excellent for sauer- 
kraut, or possibly prunes stewed in 
wine. When you come upon a I'Ital- 
ienne, look for a paste of macaroni 
or ravioli, or perhaps the savor of 
good Parmesan. 

Let a dish be white, fluffy, snowy, 
and it is of course a la neige, like 
snow. A la financiére promises food 
fit for a king—of finance. A la Reine, 
that which might properly be set be- 
fore Her Royal Highness. A la ser- 
viette: served on a napkin, as braised 
truffles are said to be. Me, I know 
not the truffle; a fact wherein the 
pigs of Périgord (is it not?) have 





WHY WE 
ADVERTISE 


You may think we advertise be- 
cause it does not cost us much to 
produce our stuff; but paper, labor, 
and postage stamps cost us as 
much as they do you. Yet often 
after a mailing to about a thousand 
selected names we fail to get a 
direct order from it. 

However, let us stop for a time 
and our business lags: when we 
resume business picks up. But 
these results are not immediate. 
Weeks or months frequently inter- 
vene before anything happens. 

Advertising slowly builds up that 
intangible something called “good 
will.” 

So we advertise because it adds 
to our prestige, stabilizes and in- 
creases our business, and gradu- 
ally attracts the very cream of pa- 
tronage to our shop. 

To maintain our good will we 
must produce a high and uniform 
grade: of printing at all times. 


ROBERT WILMANS 
Printing * Planographing 
DALLAS 
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Above is from the folder “We Are Telling 
You Why We Advertise” by Robert Wilmans 


the advantage over this student of 
mere words from the kitchen. 

Popeye the Sailorman probably 
does not know it, but he would fall 
for grub a la vert pré. “Serve me no 
Frog dishes,” he might growl with 
raucous obstreperation. But let him 
see that this here now 4 la is perhaps 
a puree of spinach, and—you’ve 
landed your Popeye. 

Yes, this is on the verge of getting 
tiresome. Too much a la anything is 
more than anyone likes. Still, let’s 
stick long enough to look at an “au” 
or two: au beurre roux, with 
browned butter; au four, baked in 
the oven, as a stuffed fish; au from- 
age, with cheese; au gratin, with an 
oven-browned crust; au jus, in the 
juice; au naturel, in a natural state 
—of a man, without clothes, and of 
anchovies, having neither oil nor any 
seasoning. Au supreme means having 
a supreme sauce. In the plural, of 
course, it’s aux. 

The editor made a great play when 
he spoke up, in a recent issue, for 
more use of the printer’s art on 
menus. Not only art: just plain 
printing, done frequently enough to 
keep the tables supplied with a 
proper layout of neat, clean, invit- 
ing menus. Lots of us who don’t eat 
in French are, for all our Yankee 
toughness, just squeamish enough to 
feel our appetites oozing away when 
we have to select our palate-ticklers 
and belly-fillers from a card that is 
covered with greasy thumbprints. 

Now, I have drawn upon “The 
Circle of Knowledge” for these few 
notes on the vocabulary of the Chef 
without asking permission. I cannot 
imagine the publisher will resent a 
bit of free publicity for the book. 
(The publisher, by the way, is the 
World Syndicate Publishing Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio.) The list 
from which these few words are 
taken is a long one, including all 
kinds of foreign-language expres- 
sions, not one of culinary French 
alone. But it contains many menu 
words, and is valuable to the printer 
for checking on accents. 

Let me close with the remark that 
I have the greatest admiration for the 
culinary vocabulary when I come 
upon suchentries as this: “Pigeons in- 
nocents, squabs.” Who but a French- 
man, and of fifty million Frenchmen 
who but the chefs of the cuisine 
would think of introducing a squab 
to you, esteemed customer, in that 
very poetic menu manner? 
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16 irfield School’s 
P-inting Students 
Siow Real Ability enna so tian 


every commercial printing plant in the country 
d out a product comparable with the work of 
tudents in the Graphic Arts Department of the 
riield High School, Akron, Ohio, there’d be less 
iplaint about duplicating machines. 
the panel opposite are unusual layouts with 
real wallops. Each of the nine treatments is by a 
different student. Starting in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner and going across each row, left to right, the lay- 
outs are those of: Joe Nieznany, Louis Martin, Joe aie lt aaa 
Lipienski, Walter Perkins, Pete Perv, Connel Parsons, November Sth to 11th, 1990 = da uca tion 
John Dudock, John Holzapfel, and Paul Patris. For Human Relationship 
The best of the title pages, we believe, is Martin's. i Wl 


EDUCATION 
FOR CIVIC 
RESPONSIBILITY 


HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 





EDUCATION WEEK 


Copy here gets a better chance for a quick, strong 
19 


impression than in the equally, or almost equally, 
interesting and striking layouts of Lopienski, Niez- 
nany, and Parsons. Lopienski’s layout suffers some- 
what from the type matter being weak in relation to 
the two-color panels. Inasmuch as a weaker color 
would result in the reverse ornament lacking ade- 
quate clarity, the solution was bolder type. Better if 
the top line overprinting the ornament (reverse color) EDUCATION} 
were above it, the two lines of the title not so : 
crowded, and the band of color at the bottom deeper F 8 oan A EX 
| so margins above and below the two overprinted 
lines would be more nearly equal to the side margins. 
Nieznany’s title page suffers from the same afflic- 
tion—ornament. The layout is too pronounced in com- 
parison with type, which should be bolder. The same 
criticism applies to the page by Parsons. Here also | DUCATION 
the white band (stock) across the top is too narrow FOR 
and the space above and below the line, in the ECONOMIC 
stronger color in the band, is not wide enough for EFFICIENCY : 
that at the sides. , A MESSAGE TO PARENTS AND CITIZEN 
Perv’s title page is a sweet one! Each squared AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK AMERICAN EDUCATION WEE - 
line of the copy is in Stymie Medium or its equiva- NOVEMBER 5 to 11, 1939 | | iy : 
lent, and is allotted a band (stock) across the page es 
in the linoleum plate printed in light blue and bled 
on all sides. However, the bands are too shallow. 
The type in them is almost as deep as the open lanes 
allotted to them, while space at the sides is many 
times as large. Of course, to have margin above and 
below each line as wide as the margins is out. If 
done, the open (stock) lanes would then take up 
about all the vertical space; but the disparity in the 
margins above and below each line, and that at 
tight and left, should be reduced. Again, to square 
up the lines required letterspacing of varying extent 
and too much between words in the second. 
The title page by Walter Perkins has layout merit 
comparable with the first three, but linespacing is ge - 
very, very bad. It would be so easy to raise the C ducation EDUCATION 
initial “E,” opening the title a pica to permit four FOR SELF FOR 
Points more space between lines. We’re surprised it REALIZATION ECONOMIC 
not occur to the student. Anyway, it should to EFFICIENCY 
teacher! When a couple of lines must appear be- AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
NOVEMBER Sth to Ith 1939 
en rules above and below, certainly there should Mae Ce 
2ss space between the lines than appears be- american educa , November § to 11, 1939 
n the upper line and the rules above it and the 
r line and the space below. Here is quite the 
s' faulty spacing found in any of the pages. 
lolzapfel’s title page makes a decidedly striking 
mpression. Color is restricted to a wide band in 
ye, bleeding off at top and bottom, with a left- 
margin, in light yellow of the stock, double the 
i of the one on the right. Squared type lines are printed over the color band of the background seem as important and as much a part of the text as the real 
} exc: ot for the exaggerated initial “E” which appears partly over the band and copy. Otherwise it would have been a swell page. With so many rules and 
i Par’ » over left-hand margin. It is too definitely the strongest feature of the page, bands in color, the type of Dudock’s page hasn'’t, figuratively, a ghost of a chance, 
| ®sp: cially with the type matter in light-face. One can see in it the influence of false prophets who have predicted passing 
jock and Patris doubtlessly spent more time on their pages than others of the majuscules. You, of these nine, are the only victim. Great words like 
achieved least satisfactory results, mainly because their pages are too “American” and “November” are not begun with caps as is customary, and as 
ved and complex. Patris could very easily have saved the situation by hav- we think is correct. But is the majority always wrong? We have no quarrel 
‘ rule around the type matter of the title in brown with type preferably with lines being off the horizontal, think the idea often striking. However, with 
t. As it is, these lines are crowded with the background of words in the lines of top and bottom group horizontal the middle group, main title, ought to 
d color, light green, and the whole runs together, as it were. The words be that way for the sake of being consistent. 
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LESSON NO. 4 OF SERIES ON HOW 


In this article you will see how you go about making layouts with the display type 


e@ IN PRACTICALLY EVERY printing job 
you handle, it is necessary to provide 
for headings or display type of some 
kind. Moreover, in order to make the 
layout accurate, so a compositor can 
work from it, you must indicate the 
display matter with perfect accuracy 
in the exact size of type to be used, 
otherwise the compositor will claim 
you are making “crackpot” layouts. 
He'll be justified, too! 

Does indicating displays and head- 
ings in their exact sizes seem like a 
large order to fill? It isn’t hard if 
you will do a little experimenting 








Figure 1. 
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on “your own hook” with your set 
of type gages. 

Here’s how to put them to work! 
Place the type gages from Lesson 
No. 2 (THE INLAND PRINTER, Octo- 
ber, page 55) in front of you. We’re 
ready to start “experimenting.” 

Take a good look at the longer 
descender type gage. Notice that 
the construction lines are divided 
into three almost equal parts. Now, 
look a little closer and you will see 
that the body, or middle part of the 
letter, is larger than the top or bot- 
tom dimensions. This is because the 





























Figure 2. 
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Figure 7. 
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geniuses of letter designing, through 
the centuries, have found that the 
most perfect letter is one that is di- 
vided into seven parts—three parts 
for the body and two parts each for 
the top and bottom divisions. 

In order to show the letter divi- 
sion clearly, an 84-point letter 
(seven picas) is shown and divided 
into seven parts to diagram this 
perfection. 

In Figure 1, you see the problem 
worked out before your very eyes. 

Now let’s consider the short de- 
scender types. This particular con- 
struction gained a wide foothold in 
type-face designing because it is 
possible to squeeze a larger face on 
a type body by “chopping off” part 
of the descenders and ascenders. 
Carried into display faces, this 
scheme makes a 48-point, short- 
descender type, for example, look 
almost as large as a 60-point, long- 
descender type. Figure 2, along- 
side of Figure 1, on the same size 
type body shows how much larger 
a type face looks when made with 
short descenders. 

Now, a moment’s reflection will 
make it plain that there are limit- 
less variations possible with the up 
and down construction lines of a 
type face; but with your two type 
gages you can track down any struc- 
tural variations instantly. 

Do a little experimenting with 
your gages. Try them on various 
type faces. Then try them on all the 
type faces sketched on these pages, 
particularly on the 84-point size, 
which is nothing more than the 42- 
point size doubled up. 

To learn the characteristics of type 
faces, you must start on something 
easy, and gradually work yourself 
into “heavy” details. If you have 
tried to draw rough alphabets similar 
to those indicated in the first lesson, 
you have laid the foundation for go- 
ing further. 

Take Figure 3, it is a single stroke 
letter anybody can draw with a lit- 
tle practice. Notice that by “heavy- 
ing up” the letter it becomes a sans- 
serif type. It is Kabel Bold. Notice on 
the same line how you can “roll them 
in” simply and quickly on a layout. 
When you roll them in on a layout, 
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it means that you are practically 
scribbling the letter—yet you are 
showing the actual type face with 
dead-sure accuracy. Practice and 
understanding are the tricks that do 
it for you and make you skilful. 

Take Figure 4. Notice that only a 
few strokes have been added to the 
simple letters from above. Yet it 
looks like a different type face. It is 
no more than an ordinary typewriter 
type. Those particular strokes that 
were added are called “serifs” by the 
experts. Look closely and you will 
see how this heavied-up letter be- 
comes Stymie Bold. Also notice how 
this is flashed in. 

In Figure 5 you see how easy it is 
to indicate Bodoni. It contains all 
straight, mechanical strokes, and is 
a letter with heavy and light char- 
acteristics. Notice the skeleton struc- 
ture, the actual letter, and the “roll- 
in” as illustrated in the drawing. 

Figure 6 shows how you can indi- 
cate an old-style letter The construc- 
tion of old-style is heavy and light 
strokes with slanting serifs and 
rounded corners. Observe the three 
indications carefully. 

Figure 7 shows how easy it is to 
make condensed letters, once you 
know letter construction. This letter 
is a Condensed Gothic. 

Figure 8 is the opposite of Figure 
7. It shows how a wide letter like 
Ultra Bodoni can be shown with its 
vibrating heavy and light lines and 
straight serifs. 

Figure 9 is a Futura letter made 
into a shadow or decorative letter. 
Note how the construction has been 
built from the original simple lines. 
Also, you can see how easy it is to 
show it roughly. 

In Figure 10 is shown the con- 
struction of a text or black letter. 
You will see that it has sharp char- 
acteristics with decorative serifs. 
You should both trace and copy an 
alphabet like this several times to 
understand its construction. Notice 
how simple it is to “roll it in” for the 
typesetter. 

Figure No. 11 shows a script type. 
It is Trafton Script. While the letters 
have short descenders, its construc- 
tion divides it down into five almost 
equal parts. Notice how the lower 


accurately indicated so that it's easy for the shop to set it right 


case “h” becomes shorter than the 
cap “T,” and how the lower case “t” 
and the dot on the “i” fit their guide 
line. Notice how the guide lines al- 
most draw the letters. 

By studying and memorizing these 
things about type faces and harness- 
ing their structural characteristics, 
you will find that it is only necessary 
to indicate them on a layout to give 
the effect of their appearance to a 
typesetter. 

In Figure 12 is shown a complete 
heading drawn inside a rule border. 
Take your long descender gage and 




















TO BECOME A TYPE LAYOUT MAN 


e By WILL LAUFER 


put it on the lines. You will find that 
the heading is 36-point, and the sub- 
head is 18-point italic. 

Look carefully at this layout and 
you will notice how the space is au- 
tomatically dropped between the 
type lines as the layout is made. 
Also notice that the bottom struc- 
tural line is left out of the lines. You 
will find that you can dispense with 
this line as you master the knacks of 
rough lettering. 

This automatic spacing between 
the lines gives the layout man a true 
picture of the final result. It also 








Figure 8. 
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Figure 10. 
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Figure 12. 





shows the typesetter the approx- 
imate spacing wanted around the 
headings and text, so the final result 
will look like a finished piece of good 
workmanship when the first proof is 
pulled. 

The double lines indicated under- 
neath the headings have been pur- 
posely placed there to show you how 
to indicate lines of copy that look 
like type lines. 

Type layouts with rough type in- 
dications and exact margins can be 
made so rapidly and they save so 
much time that it is astounding to 
realize how little they are utilized 
by the average printing plant. Yes— 
even in the large ones they are sadly 
neglected sometimes! As soon as 
’ the printing employer realizes they 
are necessary to help him produce 
better printing—that they assure a 
saving in time and, of course, money, 
he will not benefit himself alone but 
also his customer. 


x * 


Centennial Congratulations 


@ It’s A PLEASANT gesture of good 
will when one business organization 
felicitates another one upon the oc- 
casion of the latter’s centennial. But 
it’s more than that. It’s good business, 
too. So, while Blied, Incorporated, 
printers and stationers, of Madison, 
Wisconsin, may not have had selling 
in mind at all, when they ran an 
advertisement addressed to the Wis- 
consin State Journal recently, we 
would be mighty surprised if some 
orders didn’t result from it, directly 
or indirectly. Moreover, if this print- 
ing house makes a practice of con- 
gratulating its business neighbors, as 
their birthdays come along, you can 
be pretty sure that a nice amount of 
extra business is coming, as a result, 
from year to year. 
Promotional ideas . . . good ones 
. can be as contagious as measles. 
When one firm sees that another one 
is observing a suitable, publicity- 
backed celebration of its birthday, it 
starts the urge to go and do likewise. 
Let a good printing house represen- 
tative show up on the scene at that 
psychological moment, or within a 
reasonable time thereafter—well for- 
tified with samples of anniversary 
printing and, better still, suggested 
copy and a dummy of a mailing piece 
—and the set-up is perfect for a sale. 
In the Middle-West section of the 
United States, particularly, these 
are centennial years. Newspapers, 


schools, some stores, and community 
institutions, churches, and banks 
are having centennial celebrations. 
Maybe there aren’t many 100-year- 
olds in your town—but there are 
golden and silver anniversaries cele- 
brators. There’s good printing busi- 
ness to be had from these concerns. 
An advertisement, like the above, 
makes a good wedge to get it started. 
Here’s what the text of the adver- 
tisement said, at the lead-off; follow- 
ing up the heading: 

“for the splendid work you have 
done in building and improving this 
fine paper both in usefulness and 





honor until it has attained its present 
high position in the community.” 
Then followed a reminiscent thought 
back to the four-page Journal of 
years before, and allusion to the fact 
that the advertisement’s sponsors 
themselves have seen fifty years of 
growth in Madison. 

The last paragraph said, “Thus, 
with the spirit of comparative youth 
tempered with the judgment of age, 
we hail you, Wisconsin State Journal, 
for your accomplishments on this 
your 100th birthday”—a salute which 
has been earned by many a century- 
old paper in the United States. 
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Secretary with a snort a 


basket in your jargon, for me, 


sentinel. 


> 


think fast. All that slicking up, 


tention, 


above specimen. 


When the office secretary looks me over coldly and says, “Halt. 


scared of me, I am just a harmless, friendly, Ilsttle letter.” = 
4 


mek 


and be recognized, and we'll soon see sf you are a frsend.” 


dressed in my old overalls so to speak, it is the GUARDHOUSE 


layout is not inviting, I might just as well have stayed at home 


around on a dirty sheet of paper, if the printing is not clear, if the 
~ a 
“ 
D¢ | 


see one of those so-called GRUFF GENERALS. \3 | 


@ Giving point to discussions that 
recent issues of THE INLAND PRINTER 
have carried, apropos of letterpress 
and other printing processes versus 
mimeographed material for adver- 
tising and other purposes, is the 


The “Just A Friendly, Little Let- 
ter” is mimeographed. It cautions 


I'm Just A Friendly, Lithle Letter.... 


Who goes there?” 


I try to smile sweetly and say in my most charming way, "Oh, don't be 


> a 
= Z 
\ — Miss 


slite open the envelope, remarking, “Advance, 
Well, of course, if I am 


, waste— 





Be believe me, I try to get by the first critical 


I might be the friendliest letter in the world, but if I go strutting 


saved the expense of stepping up FOR INSPECTION. Believe me, I have learned to really 
be on my best behavior Ais ) because that first look is a11 important - and 


you would be surprised how often I get by the outer guard - into the inner citadel to 


a2 


Well, of course, if I 


get that far, it is good as far as it goes. “Boy, here ia where I really have to 
Z 


/42/ will get is courteous, favorable at~ 


- 
but at this stage of the game, if I am fortunate enough to carry a necessary, 


all important message, I will be received with open arms - and KEEP OUT OF THE GUARDROUSE. 


‘Sincerely, 





A. LETTER 


against printing that “is not clear,’ 
among other things. Yet, the clarity 
of the copy in the message itself 
doesn’t stand comparison favorably 
with a well printed job as even a lay- 
man would quickly agree! 

It might be suggested that the best 
way to proclaim the creed of clear 
printing would be to use it here! 
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THESE CONTRIBUTE TO Printing Progress 


(1) Paul L. Mcllrec, treasurer and 
general manager of the Hono- 
lulu Lithographing Company, of 
Honolulu, Hawaii, with his Dad 
who publishes the newspaper at 
Union, Iowa. William Guy Mar- 
tin of the Harris-Seybold-Pot- 
ter Company did the photograph 


(2) John H. Harland, president of 
the John H. Harland Company, 
of Atlanta, Georgia, eyes camera 
man with look of mild suspicion 





(3) John S. Thompson, author of 
“Mechanism of the Linotype,” 
and a former staff member of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, now Cali- 
fornia and Nevada sales repre- 
sentative for the Linograph Cor- 
poration of Davenport, Iowa 





(4) Left to right, S. T. Alexander, 
of St. Louis, Missouri, district 
representative of the Craftsmen; 
Joseph T. Srygley, president of 
Nashville Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, John M. Callahan, the 
international president of the 
Craftsmen, occupy the platform. 
Jack Ansley took the picture 





(5) P. N. Calvert, president of 
Reserve Lithography and Print- 
ing Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, tunes up a bit on his har- 
monica. William G. Martin photo 


(6) Gene Meredith, left, looks 
at specimens with John Dunn af- 
ter recent meeting of Nashville 
Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men. Photograph by Jack Ansley 


© 


(7) Tom Pape (left), president 
of the Newark Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen trades grins 
with Howard N. King, the inter- 
national educational chairman 
of the Craftsmen and type coun- 
sellor for the Intertype Cor- 
poration, of Brooklyn, New York 


(8) Arthur S. Overbay, president, 
Typographic Service Company, a 
leading advertising typographer 
of Indianapolis, Indiana, caught 
with one of his broadest smiles 





(9) Left to right: Web Harrison, 
first vice-president of Seattle 
Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men; Elmer Jackson, second vice- 
president, Los Angeles Crafts- 
men’s Club; Ivan Guisti, presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen—at 
far right, Ralph Gunning who is 
latter club’s retiring president 


(10) Robert Lee Johnson, presi- 
dent of Johnson, Incorporated, 
St. Louis, Missouri, printers, 
rolls up his sleeves and wades 
in on a desk full of business! 


(11) Joe W. Roser, Rome, Georgia, 
who was the president of Geor- 
gia Printers Association in 1939. 
This photograph was taken at 
Atlanta meeting by L. Conger 








(12) Mrs. Harriet Mae Judd, the 
able secretary-treasurer of At- 
lanta’s Master Printers Associa- 
tion, who helped round up sev- 
eral of the pictures shown here 


(13) Paul Bennett, of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, of 
Brooklyn, New York, also favors 
us with good camera manner! 


nee ae ees 


(14) William R. Humphreys, of 
Henkle - Randall- Warner Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis, Indiana. 
He has served as president for 
the Indianapolis Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen during 1939 
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Maintain an Insurance Coverage 
In Line With Your Current Needs 


By C. R. ROSENBERG, JUNIOR 


e DEPRECIATION in the amount of in- 
surance protection on a plant may be 
due to advancing costs, which in- 
crease the replacement value of 
buildings, materials, and equipment, 
or it may come through reduction in 
the value of the dollar. 

It is a practice among some plant 
executives to carry a fixed amount of 
insurance protection from year to 
year, irrespective of fluctuation in 
values. This brings about a condition 
where there may be ample insur- 
ance protection when material and 
labor costs are low, but insufficient 
protection during periods when 
economic conditions foster an up- 
ward trend in values. 

Let’s assume that a plant is in- 
sured for $100,000 when the amount 
should be $150,000. It’s obvious that 
the insurance dollar, in this instance, 
is worth only 6674 cents. 

Since most industrial properties 
are insured under the 80 per cent co- 
insurance clause, illustrations may 
be restricted to that specific type of 
coverage. 

It is surprising that many execu- 
tives do not seem to understand the 
exact meaning of the 80 per cent 
clause. Quite frequently, some in- 
surance buyer will assert that he is 
covered up to 80 per cent of any fire 
loss, irrespective of the value of the 
property. Other buyers insist that 
they are covered for any loss up to 80 
per cent of the property valuation, 
regardless of the percentage of in- 
surance carried in relation to the 
value. These are various misinter- 
pretations of the co-insurance clause. 

Using this method of reasoning, a 
fire loss of $20,000 on a property 
worth $80,000 and insured for $40,- 
000 would bring the owner a loss 
settlement in the amount of $16,000, 
or 80 per cent of the actual loss. 

If the insurer has a co-insurance 
clause in his policies, it specifically 
states that the insurer will pay such 
portion of any loss as the amount of 
insurance carried bears to the per- 
centage of replacement value which 
the insured agrees to carry. 

In other words, when the insured 
accepts the 80 per cent co-insur- 
ance contract, he obligates himself 


to carry insurance aggregating at 
least 80 per cent of the replacement 
value of the property insured. If he 
carries less than 80 per cent of that 
value, then he becomes a co-insurer 
for the difference. 

Again using the above figures as 
an illustration, on the plant valued 
at $80,000 the owner should carry at 
least $64,000 to comply with the 80 
per cent clause. Assuming that there 
was a loss of $20,000, with only $40,- 
000 insurance on the plant, he would 
collect only 40/64 of $20,000, or $12,- 
500. By carrying only 40/64 of the 
insurance he agreed to carry under 
the contract, he made himself an in- 
surer for 24/64 of the loss, or $7,500. 
However, by carrying $64,000 insur- 
ance on the plant, the owner would 
be covered in full for any loss up to 
this amount. 

Additional insurance coverage for 
damage from storm, water, explo- 
sion, riots, etcetera, can be obtained 
by special endorsement on fire poli- 
cies. This is known as the supple- 
mental contract and provides added 
protection where the fire insurance 
contract alone would not afford 
proper coverage. 

For instance, if a building is first 
wrecked by storm or tornado and 
then burns, the standard fire con- 
tract alone would not cover the loss, 
but with the supplemental endorse- 
ment on the policy the loss is cov- 
ered regardless. 

The explosion hazard should also 
be considered because there may be 
serious damage to a building and 
contents, even though no fire occurs. 
Such damage is covered under the 
supplemental contract. 

Occasionally an insurance buyer 
will state that he is merely guessing 
what the plant is worth, that he has 
nothing more definite than the fig- 
ures covering original expenditures 
over a long period. Original cost fig- 
ures, together with depreciation ad- 
justments, are important for general 
accounting purposes, but efficient 
management today recognizes the 
importance of adjusting plant valu- 
ations according to appraisals made 
by competent persons. Such ap- 
praisals are a proper base for deter- 


mining insurance coverage. In case 
of serious losses insurance companies 
usually base adjustments on ap- 
praisal figures. 

Obviously, the insurance rate is 
entirely dependent upon the fire 
hazard. In many plants the rate could 
be materially reduced by following 
the suggestions of a recognized fire 
prevention engineer. Trained en- 
gineers are available through prac- 
tically all fire insurance. organiza- 
tions. If the plant owner does not 
avail himself of this fire prevention 
service he may be penalizing himself 
by paying unnecessarily high rates. 


* * 
The Pony Barn Press 


E. M. Moore is an iconoclast among 
printers. He is owner, manager, and 
staff—of the Pony Barn Press, War- 
renville, Illinois, of -which he says 
(confidentially!), “It is a freak shop, 
though I wouldn’t tell everybody.” 

But freak shop or no, the Pony 
Barn Press turns out some mighty 
interesting and attractive jobs— 
many on handmade paper, all hand- 
set. It’s the kind of shop even a lay- 
man would immediately associate 
with an unusual kind of product. 
Just for instance, there is “A Snip- 
pee.” Our specimen is Part 1, Bundle 
1, of some years ago. On handmade 
paper, a little 4% by 6-inch, four- 
page folder, it contains: (1) the story 
of the paper on which it is printed on 
page 2; (2) “To Rollo”—a poem to a 
deceased canine pet by a contributor; 
(3) explanation on the back page of 
what the Snippee idea is, along with 
a notice of the printing of 348 copies 
of a special edition of “Centaur” on 
all-rag American paper. 

Getting back to Mr. Moore’s icono- 
clasm, he says, “I seek the exact op- 
posite—am the exact opposite—of 
the contemporary commercial 
printer. He wants his paper dry; I 
dampen it. He wants his ink to dry 
in a hurry; I want mine to dry 
slowly. He is trained to avoid ‘im- 
pression’ as the plague; I do not hesi- 
tate to emboss in reverse to get a 
value I want.” Candidly admitting 
that such things are probably only 
prerogatives of a one-man shop, 
which can do the things it wants to 
do in the way it wants to do them, 
the proprietor of the Pony Barn 
Press says that his business motto is 
“Never Hurry.” Yes, the press is 
really in a barn, but there is nothing 
“corny” about its work. 
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The Pressroom 





BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Questions relating to pressroom problems are solicited 


and will be answered by mail if a self-addressed and stamped envelope is enclosed. 


Lighted Marking-out Board 

Will you please tell me where to pro- 
cure the best artificially lighted mark- 
ing-out board that is manufactured? A 
discussion of mark-out boards would be 
of value. As a man grows older and has 
to wear bifocal glasses, he finds mark- 
ing-out difficult even though he has a 
lifetime of experience doing it. 

We are referring you to the manu- 
facturer of an adjustable marking- 
out board which may be slanted to 
suit the height of the user. It is elec- 
trically lighted. Cabinets enclosing 
the board and the user with four 
surrounding black walls, the light 
entering through a slot at the top of 
the board may be had. The idea is 
to make it easy to scan the indenta- 
tions or impression marks on the re- 
verse of the sheet, by having the 
light strike the sheet at just the 
right angle to suit the stature of the 
user. Marking out is much easier if 
time is taken at the start to size 
up the units of the form in respect 
of their comparative hardness and 
density of mass. 

When the cylinder or platen comes 
in contact with the form, a definite 
squeeze is applied. However, the 
units in a form which vary in hard- 
ness, vary also in the extent to which 
the squeeze affects them. Steel will 
stand up under the squeeze better 
than brass, copper, or zine. All four 
of them stand up better than foun- 
dry type. It will stand up better than 
machine-cast matter and some grades 
of the latter are allowed to stand up 
better than others. Isolated hairline 
face rules and points, like leaders, 
require much less sock than solid 
plates, a considerable mass of smaller 
type requires more sock than a 
larger one because of the greater 
density of mass, that is, there is less 
open non-printing area in the mass 
of smaller type. Thus, ten square 
inches of nonpareil requires more 


sock than the same area of eight- 
point and solid requires more sock 
than leaded type. This applies to 
text faces, more especially up to say 
fourteen point. Very large type, in 
wood-type sizes, approaches solids 
in density and requires considerable 
sock. Large wood type stands up 
least of all. 

These differences in hardness of 
units of the form, if carefully noted 
from form to form, make marking- 
out easier when the density of mass 
of the units is also taken into account. 
It should be since both elements 
enter into the problem of bear-off in 
makeready, the only problem of 
makeready that cannot be provided 
for by pre-makeready, precision 
proofing, and mechanical cut over- 
lays as is obvious. 

How does this difference in hard- 
ness and density of mass of the units 
of the form work out in practice? 
Take a form composed of masses of 
solid nonpareil, leaded 8-point, both 
foundry type and masses of machine- 
composed matter, halftones, and zinc 
line etchings—some on patent, or 
other metal bases, and some on wood 
bases—some brass column rules, et- 
cetera. Let’s suppose all units are 
approximately level and type high. 
When the compression of the trial 
impression, pulled for marking out 
the first spot-up overlay, comes in 
contact with such a mixed form— 
the harder and denser units stand 
up better under the squeeze of im- 
pression as the sheets will show. 

If the trial impression has been 
fairly well gaged, they will plainly 
cause marks of impression or inden- 
tation to show on the reverse of the 
sheet, as a guide for marking-out, 
but the softer units do not show 
these marks because they have been 
compressed more by the trial im- 
pression and also because of the 


bear-off of the harder units. Mark- 
ing-out to arrange for the extra 
squeeze on the softer units, to com- 
pensate for the compression, and for 
the bear-off cannot be intelligently 
done unless the pressman, by obser- 
vation from form to form, ascertains 
the results of differences in hard- 
ness of units and density of masses. 

With this problem mastered, he 
can approximate the required extra 
squeeze for the softer units, more 
densely massed. Thus, the mark-out 
for the first overlay can be more 
thorough and save considerable 
marking-out on the second overlay. 
Marking-out cannot be complete un- 
til the impression marks on the re- 
verse of the sheet clearly show the 
impression reinforcement needed by 
all of the units, especially the softer 
and more densely massed. A point 
in makeready sometimes overlooked 
when working hurriedly is the ne- 
cessity of applying extra squeeze 
with overlays only where needed. If 
a sheet carrying overlay patches is 
added to the packing, a sheet of the 
same thickness must be withdrawn 
from the packing so that, in effect, 
nothing is added but the overlays 
which compensate for the effects of 
compression and bear-off in spots. 
If overlay carrying sheets are added 
without withdrawing sheets of the 
same thickness, the cylinder will be 
overpacked. 

As for bifocals, advise that you 
consult a reputable oculist as there 
is quite a difference of opinion about 
the advantages of bifocals. For one 
thing, bifocals must be supported 
just so, either on the ears or the 
nose, to be fully effective, and it is 
exceedingly difficult to keep them so 
supported in pressroom practice. It 
has been our own experience that 
bifocals are more useful for one who 
reads and writes, or has a sedentary 








occupation but are not so good for 
one engaged in work like the press- 
man’s which requires sudden and 
violent motions at times, often for 
a considerable period. 


Overprinting Methods 

A large printing and lithographing 
concern had a job of overprinting sev- 
eral million stuffers, extending the time 
limit of an offer. As it was small, cheap, 
and required no special register, they 
put it on a small offset press of the office 
appliance type. They placed a standing 
order with their platemaker to see that 
each shift had three plates to start on, 
to prevent delay. When they were part 
through, the platemaker suggested that 
instead of using all these offset plates, 
they make a thin printing plate. The 
water rollers were removed and the job 
. finished with the one plate. They could 
have done as well on another type of 
office appliance machine, we believe. 
What is the best method to do this job? 

There is little choice between dry 
offset and typographic printing, in 
this case, presuming that the sheet of 
stuffer forms is not larger than the 
capacity in plate and sheet size of 
these office appliance machines. If 
the stuffer form had been run many 
up on a large sheet, a larger sheet- 
feed press could handle the job more 
economically. But presuming that 
the stuffer sheet is small, the prob- 
lem resolves itself into the compara- 
tive costs of a dry offset zinc plate, 
stereotypes, and rubber stereos for 


this job. 


Mounting Plates on Wood 
Summerfield Eney, Junior, in an 
address at the Nashville Conference, 
suggested “that the right way to run 
wood-mounted plates is to have the 
grain direction the opposite way of 
the cylinder or parallel with the bed 
bearers. They will be less likely to 
warp running this’ way than they 
would if the grain direction of the 
wood were parallel to the cylinder.” 
The suggestion is worth a trial al- 
though it is commonly held that 
warping from shrinking, and swell- 
ing, of wood mounts is caused by 
atmospheric changes which may be 
combatted best by using only A-1 
mounting wood—no seconds—prop- 
erly seasoned at the mill and then 
seasoned or acclimated later to the 
pressroom atmosphere. Wood will 
continue to be used apparently when 
it is not practicable to use patent 
metal base. Engravers offering to 
substitute a better mount for the 
wood at an increase in cost find the 
response is not very hearty. 


Biscuit Overlay 

Will you give the following in regard 
to the biscuit overlay: Should it be 
made on any special paper or can one 
be made on the job’s own stock? Is 
there any special gold size that works 
better than others? What is the best 
kind of shellac and what proportion of 
alcohol is added for drying? What kind 
of alcohol? 

It is best made from an impression 


on a smooth, firm, surface-coated 
sheet that will stand a stiff gold size 
without picking. If the plate is not 
clearly printing all over, a little 
makeready should be applied to get 
a fairly good print before pulling the 
impression for making overlay. The 
grippers and fenders of the platen 
press should clear the sheet so that 
it may be stripped from the form 
by hand. Powdering should follow 
promptly and the size should not be 
allowed to start setting and drying 
on the press. This is so the tack of 
the size needed to hold powder is not 
diminished. Shellac in alcohol car- 
ried by hardware stores is commonly 
used but must be thinned down with 
denatured alcohol for use with spray 
since it is sold for use with brush. 
A small blank sheet may be sprayed 
as a trial. The film should dry out 
even and smooth. Small sprays and 
air brushes may be used to apply 
the solution, which should be well 
on the thin side. 


Inking Problems 

I am enclosing a card printed on a 
platen press. Bronze blue ink was speci- 
fied, but I claim our bronze blue ink is 
not suited to this surfaced card and will 
mottle on the halftone so I suggested a 
special ink for the job and stock be 
ordered. I am also enclosing a heavy 
coated paper printed in black on which 
I used our best halftone black but the 
halftone never gets as dark as I would 
like it, no matter how much ink I carry. 
How can the print be improved? 

The halftone in blue would look 
better with a more thorough make- 
ready, with pressure stepped up with 
overlays on the darker tones, using 
the job bronze blue but, even so, a 
platen press halftone blue would be 
an improvement on coated card. The 
halftone in black is too coarse in 
screen for coated paper and lacks 
contrast of tone, partly due to the 
coarse screen and partly to the 
photograph and negative which 
cause the flat effect. To get all pos- 
sible contrast, step the pressure up 
on the tones with overlays and ap- 
ply an overlay on all of the picture 
except the sky. In addition use a cut- 
out made by trimming the two-point 


engravers’ rule border off a print of 
the halftone on medium weight 
coated paper and paste the cut-out 
in register on the sheet next below 
the tympan. For plates like these and 
others with little contrast of tone, 
such as pictures in single color of 
collars, cuffs, shirts, etcetera, use 
platen press halftone black strongly 
toned with reflex blue, which brings 
out all possible contrast. 


Heat-dry Process 

Personally, I think that the article on 
page 45 of the current issue is the best 
thing I have read in THE INLAND PRINTER 
in years. As rotary press publishers, 
turning out better than a million im- 
pressions a day, we have been experi- 
menting for some time in the production 
of paper better than news-print and 
preferably having a rotagravure finish on 
it, running through our newspaper ro- 
tary presses in black as well is in col- 
ors. Therefore, vou can.readily appre- 
ciate how very interesting and timely 
this article was. I would greatly appre- 
ciate it, if you will send me any and all 
other information regarding this process 
that you have available. For instance 
names of plants producing this work, 
type of presses, hard or soft packing, 
name of organization building the heat 
units. This information, along with any 
other technical or practical data that 
you care to send, will be appreciated. 

Indeed, the heat-dry process is in- 
teresting to letterpress publishers 
and printers since it utilizes the ad- 
vantages of the four-color process 
on paper of medium price at metro- 
politan ;fiewspaper operating speed. 
As is well known, letterpress enjoys 
certain advantages in using the four- 
color process just as rotagravure en- 
joys certain advantages in single 
color. The heat-dry process is based 
on the use of special inks consisting 
of pigment, rosin, and solvent. These 
solvents, unlike those in rotagravure 
inks, evaporate very slowly at press- 
room temperatures, but at very high 
temperatures they evaporate very 
rapidly. With the presses used in this 
process, a heating chamber is at- 
tached. Baffled gas burners are most 
popular, although other heating sys- 
tems are in use. The surface temper- 
ature causes the solvent to flash off 
while the paper passes so rapidly 
over the burners that it escapes 
scorching while the rosin binds the 
pigment to the paper. It may be noted 
that there is a distinct difference be- 
tween the older, quick-setting inks 
and these heat-dry inks which dry in 
split seconds. We are sending you the 
names of manufacturers who will 
give details in a personal letter. 
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Overpacked Cylinder 
Enclosed you will find three samples 
of jobs printed on our cylinder job press. 
Each sample shows a slur at the bottom 
of the page. I would very much like to 
know what causes this. I am using syn- 
thetic rollers set at one and a half picas 
and the slur doesn’t change if I set the 
rollers lighter or heavier. On Job No. 
1A, you will see that I used 12-point 
rules as bearers without results. On Job 
No. 1B, I changed to composition rollers 
set at two picas and the slur is still there 
but not as noticeable. On Job No. 2, I 
used 18-point rules as bearers without 
results and on Job No. 3, I used no 
bearers. I do not think the synthetic 
rollers have anything to do with the 
slurs as I have used them about two 
and a half years without any trouble. 


When printing medium thick paper 
on this press, the drawsheet is calcu- 
lated to be even with the cylinder 
bearers. The sheet being printed, 
about .003 of an inch thick, supplies 
the .003 of an inch squeeze needed 
to transfer the film of ink from the 


form and impress it in the surface of 
the sheet. When running heavy pa- 
pers and thin cards, such as those 
sent, in order to meet the foregoing 
condition, the packing must be de- 
creased in thickness so that the 
heavy stock is about .003 of an inch 
above the cylinder bearers, else the 
cylinder is overpacked so that a slur 
toward the rear end results. 


Cellulose Lacquers 

In the March issue of THe INLAND 
PRINTER, on page 43, is a reference to 
cellulose finishes for labels. Please put 
us in touch with the makers of these 
finishes and also machinery company 
which is specializing in spray guns and 
drying equipment. 

Cellulose lacquer is applied with 
both cylinder-roller coating ma- 
chines and, after thinning down, with 
spray guns. We are sending a list of 
manufacturers supplying equipment, 
lacquer, and drying ovens. 
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“In the Days That 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


Wuz’—Not So Good! 


Anilin Ink for Letterpress 

In your issue of October, 1939, page 
51, center column, under the heading of 
“Plastacele Printing” you mention the 
possibility of using anilin ink for letter- 
press printing. We desired to try this out 
and wrote to a maker of anilin inks for 
samples to experiment with. He replied 
that anilin inks cannot be used on a let- 
terpress machine due to the fact that it 
is a very liquid and volatile material; 
that it would not stay in the fountain 
and would dry before we got the color 
through the impression plate. He said 
there had either been a misstatement or 
the letterpress machine was rebuilt to 
take care of anilin inks. Frankly, we be- 
lieve your version of it, not his, and 
would be glad to have you give us any 
further particulars and especially as to 
whether this anilin printing can be done 
on cylinder présses. The writer has been 
reading THE INLAND PRINTER for over 
fifty years and has found that it knows 
pretty nearly what it’s talking about. 

The anilin inkmaker advised you 
in good faith since the only anilin 
inks he makes are used on special, 
comparatively very fast rotary ma- 
chines, fitted with special closed 
fountains. Some are equipped with 
alcohol pumps to replenish the pro- 
portion of spirit as the run proceeds 
and just a few rubber rollers since 
these inks, from their nature, re- 
quire little distribution. Your letter- 
press inkmaker can supply you 
with anilin inks for use on cylinder 
presses with a few rubber rollers. 

You should consult the manu- 
facturers of your cylinder presses 
for such information as they have 
on the subject. From time to time, 
readers inform us that they have 
used anilin inks, special, on the press 
you name. Probably the first anilin 
inks most of us were introduced to 
were the copyable letterpress inks 
that had to be washed off the rollers 
with water. These have been termed 
water-soluble anilin inks, not ex- 
actly a satisfactory name but about 
the best thought of so far. Then, va- 
rious anilin inks have been used with 
office duplicating devices, really 
copyable inks. In letterpress ink- 
making, all colors may be made with 
coal tar (anilin) dyes. Black and 
white are the only exceptions. 

With a few notable omissions, as 
bronze and Milori blues (iron blues), 
chrome yellow and green, the white 
pigments from lead, zinc, titanium 
and carbon black—all colored inks 
used in greatest volume are based 
on coal tar (anilin) dyes. Even nig- 
rosin, a purplish anilin or coal tar 
black, may be pulled over to a truer 
black with another coal tar dye. 
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tartrazine yellow lake), odd as it 
sounds. Of course, such a black lacks 
the permanency of the only really 
permanent pigment, carbon black. So 
you may surmise that your press 
need not be rebuilt for anilin ink. 
That is impracticable since anilin 
presses are operated at 25,000 an 
hour. All that is necessary is to use 
other than composition rollers and 
have your letterpress inkmaker 
make a special anilin ink for the 
slower flat-beds. 


Varnished Calendars 

Could you give me some information 
on imprinting varnished calendars—the 
kind of ink used and whether it is neces- 
sary to slip-sheet the job? 

A heavy, hard-drying job ink an- 
swers for many varnished surfaces 
and you might try it. Cellulose lac- 
quers are becoming quite common as 
finishes. They allow the sheet to re- 
tain its flatness, are more durable, 
stand rolling without cracking, and 
cover blank paper and the printed 
impression with a single application 
satisfactorily. This last quality is 
peculiar to cellulose lacquer alone 
among finishes. If your ink fails to 
take, submit a sample of the var- 
nished surface to the inkmaker. Off- 
set is avoided by spreading the im- 
printed calendars out shingle-wise 
or dove-tailed until the ink sets. 


Why Offset and Tubes 


Please note the offsetting on the en- 
closed pages. Can you explain why the 
black type was offset on the opposite 
page in green? These pages, as you will 
see, are from a magazine, one of the 
early issues of last year. In binding my 
copies, I noticed this offsetting but do 
not remember the issue. It looks to me 
as if the black was printed over the 
green on the right page and that’s why 
I can’t figure out why’ they are offset in 
green when it should be black. Of 
course, if the green is transparent, 
printed over the black, I can understand 
the reason might be that the green dried 
slower over the black than on the paper 
itself, thus ofisetting. But the black 
halftone appears to overlap the green, 
and the halftone itself is not offset at 
all! Can you clear up the mystery? I 
showed this to some of the boys and the 
only conclusion they could arrive at is 
the one I have given above. Now to 
change the subject. Can you describe 
how collapsible tooth-paste tubes are 
printed? Is it a kind of offset printing? 


You have figured out the cause of 
the offset in green: Transparent 
green lake ink was printed over half- 
tone black, in recent years the pre- 
ferred order of sequence. Collapsible 
tubes are produced by offset. 





Various Questions 


We print the enclosed post cards on 
a pony press and press varnish the sheet 
with overprint varnish but the varnish 
does not hold up and give the gloss we 
want. We have no spray gun but pile 
in lifts of fifty and wind. Could we elim- 
inate this winding and lay the varnish 
on heavier by use of a spray gun and 
get a smooth surface when the resulting 
powder settled in the varnish? Is there 
any process besides varnishing that will 
give the required result—one we can 
employ ourselves without expensive 
equipment or any other material besides 
overprint varnish—that will bring bet- 
ter results? We stock 200,000 cards in a 
dark room. Is there any way we can 
keep these from turning yellow as I 
have heard they will do, even in the 
dark and packaged? We have had some 
on hand for about six months and they 
show no sign of turning as yet but I 
have been told that they will do so 
eventually. We sell these to retailers 
packed in cartons and would not like 
any comebacks on them from the color 
being off. I would get a spray gun if I 
thought it would eliminate all the extra 
handling during the varnish run but 
would not want to get one unless sure 
about this. Some have told me I would 
have to wind even with the spray, and 
others say that the spray would cut out 
all the extra handling, same as if ink 
were run instead of varnish. I have seen 
printing that appeared to have been 
done on stock which already had been 
treated with cellulose lacquer, or some- 
thing that made it shine but never have 
seen halftones printed on the stuff. 
Could something like this be worked out 
in my case? I often have to print half- 
tones on letterheads, not deep-etched 
but customers’ halftones, and have al- 
ways had trouble getting a good black 
print on bond paper. Could you recom- 
mend a stock for this purpose? 


If you are going to equip with a 
spray, you may use high-gloss inks, 
running say a deep green-black over 
Persian orange, the latter a solid 
plate you are using for spot varnish- 
ing. It is always in order to wind to 
avoid possible unforeseen sticking 
and welding. However, the spray and 
high-gloss inks are your most effec- 
tive equipment. While your present 
cardboard could be used, a special 
card for high-gloss inks holds the 
gloss up better. Cardboard will yel- 
low in time but more slowly in the 
dark and when well wrapped, with 
good ventilation and a dry rather than 
damp location. Various processes are 
used to give high finish to cards for 
printing, thereby avoiding the fin- 
ishing operation following printing. 
These surfaces take halftones, some 
with special ink. Consult your paper 
dealer. A more favorable surface 
than that of regular finish bond is 
found in halftone writing paper, so- 





called litho finish (smooth) bond, 
and coated bond, either one or two 
sides. For a black print, use a 
strongly toned halftone ink and very 
thorough makeready on tones. Use 
cut-out and hard packing on new 
halftones or other forms. If the form 
is worn, carry a thin sheet of news- 
print under a hard drawsheet. 


Powder Wraps Embossing 

We have an inquiry from a cosmetic 
company asking for prices on embossed 
face powder wraps. Can you give us 
any information as to how this can be 
done on a flat-bed press and the name of 
any company that could furnish us with 
these plates? 

The job may be produced on flat- 
bed presses but you cannot compete 
with the special roll feed press built 
for this work which prints in from 
one to three colors and embosses at 
high speed in a continuous operation, 
the last step of which is cutting the 
wraps to size. Photoengravers can 
furnish the embossing die and the 
original color plates and electro- 
typers the duplicates. 





~ 
* A Young Man 


who should go far in the graphic 
arts is Gordon W. Holley, an ap- 
prentice in the Government Print- 
ing Office, in Washington. The 
reason appears opposite—rather, 
several of them! The job you see 
was conceived by him. He wrote 
the copy ... drew the illustra- 
lion . . . and set the type for the 
original in appropriate Caslon. 


The original job was distributed 
as an insert with a recent issue of 
the AGPO, journal of the Govern- 
ment printing school. 








As told in the AGPO, a staff 
member confided to Gordon the 
pressing need of a novel insert. 
With the supreme confidence of 
youth, the versatile apprentice 
said, “Sure, I'll fix you up.” And 
just like that, he did! Took him 
only a couple of days’ worth of 
spare time to deliver the job— 
complete, with the idea, finished 
drawing, and copy. Not one lead 
or suggestion had been given 
him, says the AGPO. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is 
pleased to add its compliments to 
such a rare example of diversi- 


fied ability. 
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Im an Old Man 


kh YEARS in the printing busi- 


ness and still going strong... Maybe 
type’s an obsession with me. Look 
at ’em there now, like a lot of crisp 
little soldiers. They'll make a 
pretty picture, when, on dress pa- 
rade, they show their faces to the 
world. Then they'll be words— 
calm words, loud words, eloquent 
words, thoughtful words. The 
story they’re to tell will be greater 
than me or my printshop, maybe, 
but I can say, ‘I held them, each 


--f guess! 


and every one, in my hands before 
the press kissed them and gave 
them life and recognition.’ Many’s 
the grand word that has been set 
by these old hands! ... The click- 
ing of these little lead nuggets in 
thousands of printshops through 
the years has been the rhythm to 
which the world has moved. They 
can sing out the truth with clar- 
ion clearness, and, oh, they can 
lie so beautifully ... When I set 
these little fellows up in lines— 
every line the same length—and I 
make them up in a page that is 
square and true, and pull a proof 
on a sheet that is clean and white, 
another perfect pattern will go 
into that tapestry in my mind, the 
tapestry that represents my career 
as a printer... Type has form and 
meaning. Its clean touch lends 
clarity and order to many things 
in a world which is often sordid 
and chaotic. Type has shaped my 
life. Any wonder that I seem to 
caress these bits of lead? 
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| * ions the threshold of the new year there are dire 
forebodings. We enter with cautious footsteps. “The 
times, indeed, are out of joint.” The entire world is dis- 
traught. Strife in the Far East lingers on; abatement is 
not in sight. Europe is an armed camp, awaiting the 
dread call to plunge into destruction and destitution. 
Only in the Americas do countries seem free from tur- 
moil with their neighbors. 

Yet, behind America’s surface calm, subversive forces, 
despairing unrest, and predatory selfishness await events 
that they may turn to their advantage. The coming quad- 
rennial elections will stir the nation’s soul to its depths 
and direct its steps on the road of destiny. The long- 
promised business revival, which last year held up its 
head cautiously for recognition, has been uncommonly 
slow in its progress towards the front. 

Printers have come to know that printing activity has 
a “lag” behind the returning activities of other indus- 
tries, but they fret over its sluggishness. Activity in 1939 
persistently lagged behind that of 1938 until August 
when it passed the index of August last year by 1.3 
points. At no time has it been nearer the 17-year aver- 
age index for the industry than 5 points and it has 
ranged between 15 and 75 below the base index of 100 
established in 1923. 

It would be idle for printers to allow this situation, 
which neither industry nor its individual units can help, 
to discourage them or deter them from pressing forward. 
About them they may see some printers more active 
than ever; printers who are extending their plants to 
care for increased business. These printers are push- 
ing forward in spite of world and industrial situations. 
Whole-heartedly they have adopted the only program 
left open. That is: (1) To sell larger quantities of print- 
ing already created by previous efforts; (2) to create 
new business never before printed. A successful pros- 
ecution of this program is certain to yield results which 
will keep the wheels turning, activity indexes notwith- 
standing, and bring increasing profits. 

As printers walk across the threshold of 1940, the 
spirit of the craft calls for heads up in determination that 
each will do his full part to bring back the printing busi- 
ness to the fuller averages of other years for a firm step 
—and wars and forebodings and subversions be damned. 


Living Standards Endangered 


— REALIZATION that almost one-third of every dollar 
paid for printing goes to the Government in the form 
of taxes hits the industry with staggering impact. The 
researches of Engineer Powers, as reported in the article 
on printing’s tax burden, published by THe INLAND 
PRINTER last month, confirms what these pages have been 
contending for some time; namely, that America’s Num- 
ber 1 Problem is taxes. A condition that compels private 





industry to pay the Government in taxes more than it 
pays in wages to workers is not only rotten economics 
but is dangerous to the welfare of the people. 

Salary and wage earners should not and will not stand 
for a lowering of their standard of living; but present 
standards of living inevitably will be lowered unless a 
stable purchasing power is constantly maintained. Sta- 
bility of purchasing power is certain to break down if 
the “take” for taxes is allowed to muscle in and crowd 
out wages. That is what’s going on today in the printing 
business. American printers are the highest paid print- 
ers in the world; but that will not mean a thing if cost 
of living is forced upward by the tax burden and wages 
are jeopardized by the same load. 

Already the price of printing, one-third of which rep- 
resents taxes, is slowing up the use of printing. Retrac- 
tion in use means diminished production. Diminished 
production means smaller annual wage income. With 
smaller incomes and with necessities priced higher be- 
cause of taxes, less of the needs of life can be purchased 
and lower sinks the living standard. 

The American Government, local, state, and national, 
is costing too much. Raised to power by the people, the 
Government has grossly misinterpreted the people’s con- 
fidence as an endorsement for spending regardless of 
where the money comes from. In too many instances the 
Government has assumed the prerogative of saying what 
the people must have and what they must pay for it. 

The time has come to call a halt. In some places a halt 
has been called. Printers with a tax burden of nearly 
one-third their business volume are “in a pickle” just as 
are hundreds of other industries. In some respects, print- 
ers are worse off! It behooves them, not only to raise 
their voices in protest, but to join with other industries 
in calling a halt and in taking steps to insure against 
further impairment of the standard of living. 


Press and Chemistry 

HE PRINTING PRESS was a pioneer in the industrial rev- 

olution which swept over Europe a few hundred 
years ago. It was one of the first machines to multiply 
production and reduce the work-burden of man. Grad- 
ually it usurped the occupation of hundreds of manu- 
script copyists. Today printing presses of Europe are 
grinding out propaganda to help fight the war. 

This is an unexpected development. Armament has at 
last become so costly and so destructive that even the 
armies are afraid to use it. They fear their own extermi- 
nation and the destruction of civilization itself. Evi- 
dently, there is some hope that the peace of the world 
may be secured by sowing the product of the printing 
press over the peoples of quarreling nations. The might 
of high explosives may be on its way out, and even 
greater power for the printing press may be coming in. 








God never intended chemistry to be used by human 
beings for concocting compounds to blow each other to 
pieces. Today, in America, it looks as if we had started 
on that better job. A chemical revolution of American 
industry is well on its way, according to Dr. William J. 
Hale, research consultant in chemistry and chemurgy. 
Recently, in a luncheon address, he said that economists 
have no real conception of the wealth of tomorrow which 
chemistry will unfold. At four cents a pound, cotton will 
no longer be a profitable crop when alpha cellulose (used 
in making synthetic yarns) by mass production can be 
made for two cents a pound. Strong plastics made from 
soy beans will replace steel in automobile bodies. When 
crude alcohol is utilized in motor fuel and in the pro- 
duction of artificial rubber, a new ten-billion dollar in- 
dustry will rise up. Doctor Hale says four-fifths of agri- 
culture can be diverted to industrial consumption and 
when it is it will create a labor shortage within a year. 

Every such industry—automotive, aeronautic, and 
radio—calls upon printing to help in spreading knowl- 
edge of its uses and advantages. In turn, it contributes a 
further addition to the volume of printing. The war-torn 
world and this great country of ours, with its millions of 
idle, will joyfully greet the procession of the printed 
word as it escorts in the new chemistry of peace even 
as its sky-strewn leaflets may now be ushering out the 
old chemistry of war. 


An Idea Worth Following 


few fields of endeavor are related professions as 
dependent on each other as are advertising and the 
graphic arts. Yet far too often they are ignorant about 
each other’s problems and activities. 

A notable achievement in bringing knowledge of 
graphic arts developments up to date in advertising 
men’s consciousness is that of the Ad-Crafter magazine, 
Detroit, Michigan. It keeps its readers abreast with what’s 
going on in the graphic arts world. 

Every year the Ad-Crafter publishes a special graphic 
arts number. In 1939, the November issue was one that 
brought the graphic arts’ story to officials, copy writers, 
artists, account executives, and others in the agencies. 
These men’s work is so close to it, yet their knowledge is 
often sadly lacking in the field of the mechanics of print- 
ing and publishing. 

The November Ad-Crafter carried articles on printing, 
photoengraving, ink, type, paper, and the other factors 
of a finished advertisement. A special feature was run on 
each branch of graphic arts. Trends in each branch were 
emphasized, through portraying “then and now” in equip- 
ment and methods. Side by side were illustrations and 
descriptions showing how a certain operation was done 
in the past and how it is done today. It’s worth a bet that 
a good many of the new developments were news to some 
of Ad-Crafter’s readers! They were further informed 
where equipment shown was available. 

Proclaiming the forward march of the industry from 
year to year need not be limited to printed publicity. 
Visual education through such splendid regional exhibits 
as the Minneapolis Graphic Arts groups staged as part of 
their city’s centennial celebration in October last year 
are invaluable as self-education mediums for those of us 


in the graphic arts industry as well as proof to the pub- 
lic of what we are accomplishing. 

A resolution for 1940, printing’s 500th anniversary, 
could well be: “Let’s tell each other as well as the public 
what our branch of the graphic arts is doing.” 


A Chance to Help Ourselves 


- THE ISSUE of December, 1938, of THE INLAND PRINTER 
appeared an editorial entitled “Decentralize Govern- 
ment Printing.” This editorial revealed the inconsistency 
of the Government’s position that its printing must be 
done in its own printing office while it purchases a 
thousand and one other products and services from pri- 
vate sources. An expression of opinion was asked from 
the nation’s printers on this question. 

Quick and emphatic was the response from the indus- 
try. Expressing the views of the vast majority was the 
letter from State Senator A. B. Hirschfeld, of Denver, 
Colorado, himself a printer, who wrote, “The editorial, 
‘Decentralize Government Printing,’ discusses a subject 
of dollars-and-cents interest to printing concerns.” 

He went on to point out that concerted action, by 
printers, through their congressmen could bring about 
a revision of the present law under whose current inter- 
pretation all Government printing must be done at the 
Government Printing Office. And he closed with the 
pertinent reminder that “it takes persistent pressure to 
get results in Washington—words and wishes won’t do.” 

Time marched on. Eleven months later, in a November, 
1939, editorial, THE INLAND PRINTER reported definite 
crystallization of the sentiment for the dispersion of 
Government printing among the commercial printers of 
the country which the earlier editorial had started. This 
editorial told of House Bill 7266, pending in the Seventy- 
Sixth Congress, and introduced by Representative Rob- 
inson of Utah. That bill provides that all Government 
printing shall be done at the Government Printing Of- 
fice, except such printing, binding, and blank-book work 
as shall be used in the field service, outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which work shall be done in the 
vicinity in which it is to be used under contracts made 
by the Public Printer with the approval of the Joint 
Committee on Printing.” 

Thus was the opportunity given to do something for 
ourselves in the printing industry which no one else, 
in any likelihood, would ever do for us. It remains for 
us to use every means at our disposal to get our re- 
spective congressmen—through local committee, resolu- 
tions, individual letters, and like expressions of senti- 
ment—to actively push early action on that Bill. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER is proud of the part it has played 
in setting in motion the wave of sentiment for decentral- 
ization of Government printing. It will continue, to lend 
its support until the industry has seen this thing through. 
Passage of the bill is, as we have said before, a challenge 
to prove effort in our industry may be united. 
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The Proefroom 





There Are Rules, But— 


Your department provides me with 
much sound information, good common 
sense combining basic fundamentals of 
English with enough liberalism to make 
it applicable by everyone. Will you 
please advise me as to the correct usage 
of the indefinite article before words 
beginning with a pronounced “h,” such 
as “historical,” “hazardous,” “horizon- 
tal,” et cetera. Is there a fixed rule for 
this? I have seen both “a” and “an” 
used by reputable writers—Wisconsin. 

Your first sentence pleases me 
hugely; it says the thing better than 
I’ve been able to do it myself, in 
trying to tell the Proofroom family 
just what we really do try to do in 
the department. Some of the folks 
just do not care for the “liberalism.” 
I wouldn’t wish to run the depart- 
ment month after month, year after 
year, if it could not be liberal: not 
licentious, you know, but free-spir- 
ited, honest, and human. 

Now, as to “a” or “an” before “h”: 
This has bothered me a lot; it has al- 
most kept me awake nights. To save 
my neck, I can’t see anything in “an 
historical,” “an hospitable,” but an 
affectation—and a poor one at that, 
because it’s Cockney. Poor benighted 
Me can’t read it any way except as 
“an ’istorical occasion.” Can you? Be 
honest, with yourself and with me. 
I vote against “an” in these places. 


Whether or Not 


“Please examine this statement upon 
receipt and report at once if you find 
any difference, so that we may know 
whether our books agree with your 
own.” I think it should be “whether or 
not,” or else “if.” Am I right?—Iowa. 

Frankly, I think you are being a 
bit too fussy. True, “whether . . 
or” is the old familiar line-up; but 
people use the expression as given in 
the sample sentence quite freely. If 
I seem inadequately strict in ruling 
on this point, let me at least say, quite 
positively, I do not care for “if” in 


BY EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and 


will be answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 


this sentence. To me, “if” is a strong 
conditional word, and this use would 
weaken it. In a word, “whether” is 
the better word here; the one right 
word. The only question is whether 
the “or” can properly be omitted. 
Well: you see, I just did it—and I 
imagine you read it without a hitch. 
Briefly, and for me finally, “whether” 
as used in the sentence quoted does 
not need the support of the trailer, 
“or.” The severely grammatical 
would say it does; but the American 
public—including many careful 
writers—does not see it that way. 


Tit for Tat 

Was interested in your comment on 
the Britisher’s insistence that we put a 
comma between the house number and 
the name of the street, in addresses. If 
the English authorities keep up this in- 
sidious propaganda, I shall start a move- 
ment to lend England no more money 
until they begin writing their sov- 
ereigns’ names and numbers thus: Ed- 
ward, VIII; George, VI.—Illinois. 

Possibly England is too busy with 
other matters, right now, to be offi- 
cially campaigning to convert Amer- 
icans to British style of addressing. 


Hyphen Out of Place 

What do you make of this, from the 
sport page of a New York newspaper: 
“arch-kicking expert?”—Delaware. 

I think Mr. Hyphen butted in 
where he didn’t belong. The little 
cuss needs a bit of watching. This 
misuse of the hyphen does, however, 
shed more light on the hyphen prob- 
lem than a hundred examples of its 
correct use, because you see at once 
that it does something the writer 
didn’t really want to do. An arch- 
kicking expert would be someone 
who is expert at kicking arches. 
What was meant was that the player 
is a kicking expert—and an arch one. 
“Arch” means chief, high-class. It’s 
a straight adjective in this expres- 
sion. So-exit, Mr. Hyphen! 


Those Tricky Commas 

Would Proofroom answer this ques- 
tion for us? Does the abbreviation “Inc.” 
following the name of a firm require a 
comma before the period even when 
sense or grammatical construction does 
not require such separation? And how 
about “Jr.” and “Sr.”? We will appreciate 
it very much if you will answer this ques- 
tion as soon as convenient.—Georgia. 

It’s convenient right now. In fact, 
I wish I could just write you per- 
sonally, and save you the wait. But 
I have so much to do, I just simply 
can’t be as “nice” as I'd like to be. 
So: Once again, it really boils down 
to the story of the old lady who 
kissed the cow and said, “It’s all a 
matter of taste.” Some like it hot, 
some like it cold. There is no fixed, 
set rule; there can’t be, because John 
Smith is under no compulsion to ac- 
cept my ruling, any more than there’s 
any requirement upon me to accept 
his. 

I do think, however, that general, 
common usage prefers the comma: 
“Robinson Brothers, Inc.”; “John 
Jones and Son, Inc.”; “The Gogetem 
Corporation, Inc.” You name the 
firm. Then, you indicate with the 
comma a slight pause before you 
proceed to tell the world that this 
concern is legally and properly in- 
corporated to do business. 

On the other hand—and there al- 
ways is another hand!—many prefer 
to leave out punctuation and display, 
and make it “John Jones and Com- 
pany Inc.” And—what are you going 
to do about it? For us printer folk, 
the real solution of the problem is 
this extremely simple one: Have a 
shop style (preferably, as I see it, 
calling for the comma); but if the 
customer wants it another way, give 
him his way—that’s the way to make 
customers happy and keep the busi- 
ness going. 

The same is true of “Jr.” and “Sr.” 
I myself always write “John Smith, 
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Sr.,”’ “James Jones, Jr.” But it’s 
really a matter of personal prefer- 
ence and decision. 

So the answer is this: Have a shop 
style, and where you are responsible 
for what’s printed, follow that style. 
But where the customer has a job 
and wants it his way, give it to him 
that way. But insist on his having a 
style and following it consistently. 
Don’t let him ramble from comma to 
no-comma. Make him decide, and 
stick to his decision. Once he rules 
on the point, all you have to do is 
print it his way—and contribute your 
proofroom’s skill to the making of a 
nice, clean job. 


From Sharp-eyed Querist 

The following two sentences are from 
an article in the New York Times Book 
Review, in the same paragraph: “The 
reviewer is moreover reliably informed 
that... ,” “This, however, does not 
settle the question of ...” Notice the 
absence of commas before and after 
“moreover,” and their appearance be- 
fore and after “however.” Is there any 
justification for dropping the commas in 
the first instance?—New York. 

The real question is not about 
whether commas should be used or 
not, as usage varies and either way 
is correct. The question is one of con- 
sistency of style. Using the two styles 
in one paragraph is “not so good.” 
As to the choice of styles, I find that 
where I used to like the commas in 
such situations I am now much more 
likely to omit them. The fact is, 
sometimes you want the speed and 
sometimes you don’t. Probably the 
appearance of the commas in one in- 
stance and their non-appearance in 
the other reflects the speed with 
which the writer’s mind was going. 
Few readers would notice the differ- 
ence, but to the sharp-eyed critic of 
print it is a blemish. 


Yankees’ Way Preferred 

The frequent punctuation in the Brit- 

ish correspondence is enough to give 
any busy American executive a pain in 
the neck. Isn’t our simplified American 
punctuation complicated enough as it 
is? You would certainly think so if you 
were reading employment applications 
from recent (high) school graduates. 
Here’s one Californian that appreciates 
your commonsense viewpoint and sensi- 
ble decisions.—California. 

Good sir, I’m for the youngsters 
(almost) every time, but I must ad- 
mit I'd feel better if they seemed to 
be working out a real system instead 
of groping, fumbling and going boom. 
“Hi school,” “tonite,” and “alright” 
give even tolerant Me no pleasure. 


Meet Mr. Comma 

There’s something funny about this, 
from a football report, but I can’t quite 
make it out, analyze it to a finish: “Ten- 
nessee, the nation’s No. 1 football ma- 
chine and a choice Bowl eligible, over- 
came a stubborn Vanderbilt team to 
score its twenty-first consecutive vic- 
tory before a crowd of 25,000.” Can you 
turn the trick?—Virginia. 

Yes, easily. The trouble is, lack 
of a comma after “victory.” What the 
writer meant to say was that this 
particular game was played before a 
crowd of 25,000. What he actually did 
say was that this was the twenty- 
first time-in-a-row that Tennessee 
had won before a 25,000 crowd. With- 
out the comma, the expression “be- 
fore a crowd of 25,000” is unhitched. 
It modifies “victory”—not as a mat- 
ter of pedantic quibbling, but as a 
matter of simple fair play, a matter 
of fact. The reader has to check; he 
has to note that the writer actually 
is not saying what he means. One 
game before a crowd of 25,000 is not 
extraordinary; twenty-one consecu- 
tive games before such crowds would 
be, even for Notre Dame. It just 
doesn’t happen. Anybody who can 
read that sentence without getting a 
clear idea of what the comma really 
does is—well, just plain hopeless. 


Forward Pass! 

Some time ago I wrote to you in re- 
gard to the use of close-quotes in rela- 
tion to other punctuation. I have no way 
of knowing whether it was your re- 
marks that instigated the return to the 
generally approved American usage by 
the eminent editor mentioned in my 
previous letter, but recently the order 
came through to return to the former 
style. It is to be hoped that other ex- 
perimenters with this idea will as 
quickly discover that those commas and 
periods dangling alone outside the quo- 
tation marks, in spite of their logic, sim- 
ply do not look well—Pennsylvania. 

Good! You see, people really do 
want to get things right; they try, 
and they are, as a rule, open to con- 
viction. If there’s one adjective I like 
to hear applied to this department, 


it’s the word “practical.” 


Principle Is Hard Work 

I am a copyholder. Am bothered by 
words like “principle” and “principal,” 
“proceed,” “precede,” “procedure.” Do 
you know any memory devices that 
would help?—Oklahoma. 

Yes: train your memory, make it 
work. Memory tricks? No, I don’t 
know any. Frankly, I just don’t care 
for them, myself. I’m old and tough. 
I don’t prefer the hard way when an 
easy way is just as good; but I don’t 


try to sidestep a job, either. The only 
way I know to handle these tough 
ones is—to handle ’em, refuse to be 
licked; go to the mat with ’em, and 
get the best of ’em. Please do not 
think me lacking in sympathy or in 
readiness to help. The simple fact is, 
I believe the best help anyone can 
possibly give is to rouse your fight- 
ing spirit and tell you just to learn 
these points, without asking for arti- 
ficial aids and tricky “devices.” I am 
not trifling with you but am speaking 
from deep conviction when I say we 
need tough mental self-discipline. 


A Thousand Times No! 


I notice that writers are using forms 
like this: “Oshkosh, Illinois is the place 
where,” et cetera. Again: “December 
4, 1936 was the date,” et cetera. They 
leave out the comma after the descrip- 
tive expression that we were taught to 
use, at school. Is this form correct now, 
and shall we use it as a new form?— 
Nebraska. 

When they offer automobiles in- 
stead of horses, you ride in a car. 
That is a new mode of transporta- 
tion. It would be silly to refuse to 
take advantage of its superior speed 
and convenience. When mere styles 
change, however, as in clothing or 
punctuation, the situation is a little 
different. You will change with the 
changing fashions because you don’t 
want to look out of date, you want to 
be in the swim, to keep up with the 
parade. But—the comma still does 
what it always did; it marks the 
pause the writer wants to mark so 
that his reader can keep in step with 
him. True, there was a time when 
even the best writers—say, Addison 
—overloaded their stuff with useless 
punctuation. They punctuated rhe- 
torically. When their minds ran out 
of breath, they dropped in a comma. 
This affectation has been outgrown. 
We moderns like to say it fast. But 
the fact still remains, as it always 
will, that in such constructions as the 
two given in the query two commas 
are needed; quite positively needed. 
Neither is mere decoration; both are 
working marks. I’d rather write 
“Oshkosh Illinois is the place” than 
“Oshkosh, Illinois is the place.” The 
name of the state, in the first sen- 
tence, and of the year, in the second, 
are both straight, clean, honest pa- 
renthetic insertions in the run of the 
words. The detour needs to be 
marked off at both ends. It is not a 
case where half a loaf is better than 
no bread. 
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Jones's, But not Joneses’s 

Please tell me the correct formation 
of possessives of proper names. Which 
is correct: “Jones’s” or “Jones’”? “Des 
Moines’s” or “Des Moines’ ”? “Illinois’s” 
or “Illinois’”?—Georgia. 

You make it mighty interesting. I 
write “Mr. Jones’s family.” But I 
write “the Joneses,” “the Joneses’ 
house’—not “the Joneses’s house.” 
That last one is a corker, isn’t it? I 
would also write “Aristophanes’ phi- 
losophy,” not “Aristophanes’s.” In 
other words, it seems (for all my big 
talk), I quit when it hurts. There 
would be no euphony in a spoken 
prayer that ended with “for Jesus’s 
sake.” (I speak with full reverence; 
these matters have to be taken up 
and settled.) To write “Des Moines’s 
population,” or “Illinois’s political 
situation,” would be to challenge 
criticism. In strict consistency, per- 
haps I should surrender on “Jones’s 
hat,” but I’ll stand pat there. In a 
word, my rule would be: Add apos- 
trophe and “s” where it does not pile 
up the sibilants beyond endurance; 
after that, let euphony rule. But then 
again, to go back a bit: If you pro- 
nounce “Illinois” without sounding 
the final “s,” “Tllinois’s” is okay; you 
would pronounce it “Illinoy’s politi- 
cal situation.” Each writer or printer 
must make his own rule, and faith- 
fully abide by it. In these instances, 
the rule might be worded this way: 
when the final “s” in the name is si- 
lent, add apostrophe and “s.” 


Long Way of Saying “If” 

Please write a few lines on “provided,” 
“providing.” It is obnoxious when I see 
it wrong, but I have to follow copy!— 
Washington. 

Authorities on diction make much 
of this distinction, but it isn’t so 
easy to apply the rule. Frankly, I 
think the thing is overdone. See what 
the “big” Webster does. It enters 
both forms. First, “provided, conj. 
It being provided; on condition; with 
the stipulation; with the understand- 
ing; if;—often followed by that.” 
Again: “providing, conj. In case or 
on condition that; provided.” No 
preference is indicated. That’s okay 
with me, because I think sometimes 
one form is better, sometimes the 
other. One is active, the other is pas- 
sive, in implication. Certainly, I do 
not wish to sidestep a question pre- 
sented in good faith, but—equally in 
good faith—I think choice is a mat- 
ter of simple common sense, not of 
deep learning in language use. 








The Typographic Scoreboard 


Subject: The Saturday Evening Post 


Issues of December 9, 16, 30, and of January 6 
96 page and two-page advertisements 


Type Faces Employed 





Garamond €B)*% oncces csccceuis 31 
Light, 17; Bold, 14. 

ROGOI ice ecocn anncodewdnaexs 20 
Book (T), 12; Regular (M)*, 8. 

Caglome OCR os cowcncsvsv ccs cuness 12 
Old Style, 3; Bold, 9. 

Baskervilles €B) oo ccciscsecccees 5 

Boolian CP) <.cccscccnccncncces 5 

Scoteh Roman (PB) ..<. 00066600 4 

ClOisten CEP eves 5 ose dewicvivnns 3 
Old Style, 2; Bold, 1. 

Cente OOP soc ccce ences anes 3 

iit ONO oo oso ccscwck cw semicnts 3 
Light-face, 1; Medium, 2. 

Grama CB <n. ooo cas ectincnnans 3 

Weaties (MO onc veces ciwiiecccines 2 

Cheltenham Old Style (T)....... 1 

HTS a). ) 1 

RYPCWENER CRE) soe escccccdionscs 1 
*M—Modernistic ; **T—Traditional. 

Ads set in traditional faces....... 93 

Ads set in modernistic faces...... 53 


Affecting the score, of course, is the 
fact that the display of 21 advertise- 
ments credited above to traditional 
type faces appeared in faces of mod- 
ernistic character. No advertisement 
credited to modernistic type was 
topped by traditional display. Fur- 
thermore, two advertisements were 
completely hand lettered and both of 
modern style. Thus, if display rather 
than text were considered in the an- 


alysis the score would be: Tradi- 
tional, 58; Modern, 38. 


Weight of Type 


Ads set in light-face............. 52 
Ads set in bold-face............. 36 
Ads set in medium-face......... 6 


Style of Layout 


Conventional i.si.5s cs dececctesens 59 
Moderately Modérn ............. 32 
Pronouncedly Modern ........... 5 
Illustration 

Conventlonal icc cecessesvcs 78 
Moderately Modern ............. 17 
Pronouncedly Modern ........... 0 


(No illustration appeared in one of 
the advertisements.) 


General Effect 
(All-inclusive) 
COnventlonal cs ceo o'ksscsesiiccwnes 44 
Moderately Modern ............. 48 
Pronouncedly Modern ........... 4 


For the purpose of a conclusion on 
trends, Scorekeeper referred to a 
Post analysis in an issue of 1933 
which closely paralleled others of 
that year. It shows 13 of 111 adver- 
tisements, or 1244 per cent, in sans- 
serif types whereas here they score 
but 5 of 96, or 5 per cent. Garamond 
trailing Bodoni 27 to 28 in the 1933 
analysis leads in this one 31 to 20. 





Scorekeeper considers these the best modern and conventional page adver- 
tisements in the four issues of “The Saturday Evening Post” that were con- 
sidered in this month’s typographic analysis. It is understood, of course, that 
only typography, layout, and art are here involved. Copy is another story! 

















collected from various sources and presented here for your edification and pleasure * 


Radio and Printing 

@ Of the eight hundred radio stations 
in the United States, seven hundred sell 
time to advertisers. These stations serve 
274% million radio families, or 86 per 
cent of the total number of families in 
the country. A large number of these 
radio advertisers tie-in their commer- 
cials with printed follow-ups, such as: 
Booklets, letters, broadsides, display 
cards, novelties, menus, thank-you notes, 
illustrated letterheads, house-organs, 
artists’ photographs, contest literature, 
health booklets, stuffers, bulletins, blot- 
ters, sales portfolios, recipe folders, 
printed programs, fashion bulletins, and 
other forms of printing. The printer who 
listens in may get an idea for a follow- 
up piece. If it is a good or a clever idea, 
he has a chance to get some of this mul- 
ti-million dollar printing business which 
the radio has helped to build up for the 
printer. 


Policy of Neutrality 

@ Claud M. Baker, president of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union, has 
announced that suspension of the ITU 
by the American Federation of Labor 
merely forces the ITU “to follow a pol- 
icy of neutrality, since there is little if 
any sentiment for affiliation with any 
other national labor movement. The 80,- 
000 member union has been in contro- 
versy with the AF of L for four years 
over non-payment of an assessment in- 
tended as a war chest to fight the CIO. 


Wage-Hour Law and Employers 
@ The United States Department of La- 
bor has just published a pamphlet en- 
titled, “Employers’ Digest of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938,” which de- 
scribes in simple lay language the most 
important provisions of the Wage-Hour 
Law as it affects employers. Particular 
stress is laid on the calculation of over- 
time pay and the record-keeping re- 
quirements of the Act. Copies of this 
pamphlet may be had free by any em- 
ployer by application to the nearest 
wage-hour field office. 


Set Up “Sharps and Flats” 

@ White-haired Samuel Garner, forty- 
five-year veteran of the Chicago Daily 
News composing room, who for years 
set Eugene Field’s column, “Sharps and 
Flats,” claims to have set the orig- 
inal type for “Little Boy Blue” and 
“Wynken, Blinken, and Nod.” 
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BREVITIES 


Stray bits of fact for craftsmen and students; nuggets of information about the industry 


“Field was always running out of to- 
bacco,” says Garner, “and as we used 
the same brand, he borrowed from me 
promising some day he would pay me 
back with a full package. Our brand had 
a special number coupon inside the 
package. If the number happened to be 
between one and ten, the holder was 
entitled to five pounds free. After years 
of use, I had never got a lucky number. 
but one day Field gave me an unopened 
package. In it I found the lucky number 
—seven. To me, it was just another 
proof that Eugene Field was born under 
a lucky star.” 


Alter 175 Years 


® Read this Paris date line carefully: 
“All is hurry and confusion at Versailles. 
Expresses are at every moment sent 
to the different seaports, and, if some 
whispers are to be credited, we are on 
the eve of a new rupture with the most 
formidable of our neighbors. This and 
the distractions which are but too justly 
apprehended in Poland threaten to del- 
uge Europe afresh in blood and throw 
an uncommon air of dejection over this 
metropolis which was just beginning to 
recruit from the miseries of the late 
war.” 

The date of the item was Aug. 10, 
1764. It was printed in the Hartford 
Courant one hundred seventy-five years 
ago. With but a slight change (the word 
expresses to telegrams) it could have 
been printed in the same paper on Au- 
gust 10, this year of 1939, and told the 
news of the present day, the forecast of 
the outbreak of the same old European 
war that started in three weeks. 


Cheap and Old-Fashioned 

e “How often have we been incensed by 
the dull, drab, and uninviting stuff sent 
us by some church or religious organ- 
ization,” declares the Christian Artists 
Fellowship of Chicago, a group of re- 
ligious-minded commercial artists and 
advertising men. “We throw it aside in 
disgust and wonder what sort of people 
would send out anything like it. It 
neither impressed us nor gained our in- 
terest, to say nothing of our respect. 
The work of the Lord deserves our best 
in everything and no less in our church 
promotional literature.” To supplant 
such old-fashioned and cheap-looking 
literature, the Fellowship has arranged 
a number of meetings to be addressed 
by artists and printers and ministers 
“who know how to do it.” 


Unusual Accident 

@ In the pressroom of the Highland 
News, Inverness, Scotland, J. M. Grant, 
printer, was passing paper between the 
rollers of a printing machine to Dun- 
can Mackay, fifty-eight-year-old press- 
man, who was hidden by the machin- 
ery. Grant called out to MacKay that the 
paper was torn and directed him to 
“inch” the machine. ‘Hearing no re- 
sponse, Grant went around to investi- 
gate and found MacKay’s head caught 
by the chin and the top of the head 
between a cylinder and a roller. The 
victim died in the hospital. The Home 
Office reported no similar accident on 
record with that type of machine. 


New York Saves on Printing 

@ Sponsored by the Commissioner of 
Accounts and the Departments of Ac- 
counts and Purchases, a survey and re- 
vision of forms used by New York City 
resulted in consolidations, eliminations, 
and revisions which will save $200,000 
annually. Fifteen thousand forms in 
forty departments were reduced to 5,000; 
360 sizes were reduced to 170 sizes, and 
370 forms used in common by many 
departments were consolidated into 
twenty-three standard city-wide forms. 
In the Board of Education alone, 4,112 
forms were classified into seventy-seven 
subjects with a new form for each 
subiect. 


Paper Acidity 

@ The acidity of paper, expressed as its 
pH value, is now considered one of the 
most important items on which to base 
an estimate of the paper’s lasting qual- 
ities. A relatively acidic paper will 
deteriorate despite any other of its prop- 
erties. Government and other large buy- 
ers of paper require that the pH value 
must meet a certain specification, an 
improved method of measuring which 
has been perfected by Herbert F. Lau- 
ner, National Bureau of Standards. 


150 Years of Publishing 

@ The 150th anniversary of the publica- 
tion of the Berkshire Evening Eagle, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, was recently 
celebrated with a 72-page rotagravure 
edition in which the 100 or more adver- 
tisers codperated by substituting news- 
angle pictures in place of advertising. 
Of the 600 pictures, one-third of them 
were of a historical nature, making the 
edition a pictorial history of the com- 
munity which the paper serves. 
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She Months News 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the 





U.T.A. Reorganization 

Plans for reorganizing the United Ty- 
pothetae of America into a direct mem- 
bership trade association, with certain 
defined relationships with local groups, 
are being worked out by the executive 
committee with a view to submitting 
proposals to the annual convention to be 
held in Washington, D. C., October 7 
to 9. Preliminary plans for the proposed 
reorganization were considered at the 
meeting of the executive committee in 
session at Washington, December 7 and 
8. The committee will consider further 
plans at a recessed meeting to be held 
in February, the dates to be announced. 
Meanwhile a special committee of three, 
appointed by Pres. B. B. Eisenberg, will 
study the present status of the U.T.A., 
and its future program, and make rec- 
ommendations to the executive commit- 
tee at its recessed meeting. 

Walter B. Reilly, of the Courier- 
Citizen Company, Inc., of Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts, who is second vice-president 
of the U.T.A., was appointed chairman 
of the 1940 convention committee. 

At its December meeting the execu- 
tive committee appointed Campbell Pal- 
frey, president of Palfrey-Rodd-Pursell 
Company, New Orleans, as chairman of 
a committee on Government competi- 
tion. It will be the purpose of this 
committee to study “unnecessary and 
unwarranted” competition and to seek 
legislation to limit the operation of the 
Government Printing Office. It will also 
seek legislation designed to discontinue 
“or severely limit the use of machinery 
for the production of printing, gravure, 
lithography, or duplicating work by the 
several agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment outside of Washington. 


Fred Randolph Killed 

Fred W. Randolph, former field direc- 
tor of the United Typothetae of America, 
was killed in an automobile accident 
on Route No. 53, while returning to 
his home near Itasca, Illinois, Decem- 
ber 21, after having spent the busi- 
ness day in his office at the Heco En- 
velope Company, 4500 Cortland Street, 
Chicago, of which he was secretary- 
treasurer. Funeral services were held in 
Chicago, December 23, and subsequently 
at Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Randolph became associated with 
the U.T.A. during the period of the 
three-year plan, after the World War, 
and was placed in charge of organizers 
and other field men that visited the 


printing and allied industries are published here. Items should reach us by tenth of month 


printing centers of the United States 
and Canada and formed local typothetae 
groups. In 1924, when the retrenchment 
program of the U.T.A. required the 
elimination of practically the entire field 
force, Randolph reorganized the defunct 
Chicago Typothetae into what became 
the Master Printers Federation of Chi- 
cago—now the Chicago Graphic Arts 
Federation—without any affiliation with 
the U.T.A. Two years afterward, in 
1926, he resigned from his position as 
managing secretary of the Federation 
and entered a business relationship 
which developed into his becoming sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Heco Envelope 
Company, with which concern he was 
associated at the time of his death. 


Arranges for Conference 

R. Randolph Karch, of Rochester, New 
York, in his capacity as chairman of the 
forthcoming nineteenth annual confer- 
ence on printing education to be held 
in Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute, has sent questionnaires con- 
cerning their management of school 
courses to teachers of printing. The an- 
swers expected from 600 members of 
the National Graphic Arts Education 
Guild will be used in discussions to be 
programmed for the conference to be 
held after the school season closes. 


F. A. Silcox Dead 


F. A. Silcox, for many years associated 
with employing printers’ groups in their 
relations with labor unions, died at his 
late residence in Alexandria, Virginia, 
December 20. Funeral services were 
held December 22. He was born in Co- 
lumbus, Georgia, December 25, 1882, 
graduated from the College of Charles- 
ton, and from the School of Forestry in 
1905. After spending some years in for- 
estry work, serving as a captain during 
the World War, he became associated 
with the United Typothetae of America 
in the capacity of director of industrial 
relations. In 1922, after the U.T.A. di- 
vorced itself from participation in labor 
matters, Mr. Silcox joined the staff of 
the New York Employing Printers As- 
sociation, and for eleven years was sec- 
retary of the Printers League, which 
negotiated contracts with labor unions 
as the representative of New York 
printers employing union labor. In 1933, 
Mr. Sileox quit his printing industry 
connections, and returned to forestry 
work in the capacity of chief of the 
United States Forestry Service. 


Spend $250,000 for Equipment 

Four printing and lithographic estab- 
lishments in the Chicago area have in- 
vested an aggregate of approximately 
$250,000 in new presses and other kinds 
of equipment. 

The C.C.C. Press, Incorporated, which 
will move into enlarged quarters at 214 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, will 
install four new 41 Miehle press units, 
two new Intertype machines of latest 
design, an additional Seybold cutter, a 
Christensen stitcher, a Nygren & Dahly 
drill, new filing equipment to store and 
file 160,000 pages of standing type mat- 
ter, and other equipment. Eugene 
Strauss, manager, said that in the new 
location the plant will have a total of 
twelve Intertypes and eight automatic 
Miehle units each taking a sheet 28 by 
38 inches. 

Gunthorp-Warren Printing Company, 
210 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
has enlarged its offset lithographic de- 
partment by the addition of a Miehle 
42 by 52 inch offset press, new plate- 
making equipment, including a camera, 
a whirler, and new tanks purchased from 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
and has increased its floor space to 15,000 
square feet. John T. Moran, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 
pany, said the new outlay would cost 
$50,000, but that increased volume of 
business, in both the letterpress and off- 
set departments, justified the additional 
investment. 

Approximately $100,000 additional in- 
vestment has been made by Newman- 
Rudolph Lithographing Company, 844 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, in its 
plant occupying five floors of space. 
Another four-color Harris offset press, 
the second to be installed within a year, 
has been added, and the plant of Offset 
Plate Makers, Incorporated, has been 
purchased and moved into the Newman- 
Rudolph plant to provide needed addi- 
tional platemaking equipment and in- 
creased trained personnel. Other offset 
press equipment includes five two-color 
Miehle units and a single-color unit. 

National Office Supply Company, 
Waukegan, Illinois, operating nineteen 
typographic printing presses in addition 
to its offset equipment, has added three 
new Harris lithographic presses, two of 
them being 17 by 22 inches in size, and 
the third being 22 by 34 inches. The 
lithographic department now has four 
offset presses in operation, besides a 17 
by 22 Webendorfer. 
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Exhibitors Get Refund 


Exhibitors who participated in the re- 
cent Graphic Arts Exposition, held in 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, 
have received a refund of 10 per cent 
of their outlay for space as a result of 
the action of the board of directors of 
the National Graphic Arts Exposition, 
Incorporated. The refund is said to have 
been made possible through economies 
in management bringing operating ex- 
penses under the budgeted allowances. 
Fred W. Hoch, secretary and exposition 
manager, in a letter to THE INLAND 
PRINTER said that the office at 480 Lex- 
ington Avenue was closed December 15. 
The address of the secretary now is 461 
Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


Returns From England 


Barnard R. Halpern, for the past two 
years employed in England by the Mon- 
otype Corporation, has returned to the 
United States and has joined the staff 
of the Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany at Philadelphia as supervisor of 
photomechanical equipment service. In 
his new position, he will supervise the 
testing of all photomechanical equip- 
ment to be shipped from the Philadel- 
phia factory. Prior to his work in Eng- 
land, Mr. Halpern was connected with 
the Chicago district sales office. 


Make Color Discoveries 


Colors used on food packages may re- 
tard action of light and heat upon con- 
tents, according to findings of the color 
research laboratory of the Eagle Print- 
ing Ink Company, division of General 
Printing Ink Corporation. Use of yel- 
lows, white, and pale green “in opaque 
containers tends to keep the contents 
of the package cooler and therefore less 
likely to deteriorate,” while in trans- 
parent containers, “yellows and greens 
are particularly favorable.” The bulletin 
stated that many types of foodstuffs are 
affected by light and heat, and that 
“fatty substances in particular are 
quickly made rancid by the action of 
light.” 


Publish Specimen Handbook 


Ninety-one styles of composition and 
layout are illustrated in the 36-page food 
store advertising handbook published by 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. The 
book, page size 742 by 1014 inches, dem- 
onstrates how time-consuming “cut-in” 
slugs can be avoided by the use of full 
measure slugs. Below each specimen of 
typography is the explanation of how 
it was done. One purpose of the hand- 
book is to aid the man who prepares the 
copy to select styles of typography 
“which are both attractive to read and 
easy to set.” 


Develops New Inks 

Improved inks for use in steel-die en- 
graving work which have adhesive qual- 
ities so that they can be printed on 
glazed stock, along with fast-drying pic- 
ture inks, have been developed by the 
I.P.I. products development laboratory, 
according to an announcement by the 
International Printing Ink division of 
the Interchemical Corporation. 
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LATEST EQUIPMENT FOR THE PLANT 


AMERICAN TYPE FouNnDERS has an- 
nounced that its new script type face, 
Grayda, will be available after Decem- 
ber 15, in sizes from 18- to 72-point, and 
that 84- and 96-point sizes are in proc- 
ess of preparation. The new face is the 


This tyfe is Grayda | 


work of Frank Riley, who became con- 
nected with the graphic arts in his home 
state, Missouri, studied in Chicago and 
Paris, and has been associated with ad- 
vertising typographers in several cities. 
Grayda is offered in two different styles 
of caps—one with flourish, the other 
“where sedateness is desired or space is 
limited.” 








“PHOTO-RAY” is the name of a clever 
new process invented by Edwin W. 
Krauter whereby transparent “pattern” 
letters are made from original alphabets 
—designed by master “lettering” art- 
ists, assembled by hand from a case, and 
placed on a glass, in line—straight or in 
any contour—with complete freedom as 
to combinations and spacing. Finally, a 
photo print is made to the desired size. 
For every essential purpose it is exactly 
the same as a careful pen drawing. 
Script letters really do connect, and a 
line of capitals may be spaced to suit. 
The basis of Photo-Ray is superior hand 
lettering which it duplicates with all the 
perfection of the original. From twenty- 
six basic scripts and 120 basic roman 
faces, almost any style or effect may be 
obtained. By “trick” camera work, cer- 
tain frills like letters in perspective, ex- 
tra condensed, or expanded, are also 
available. Headquarters of Lettering, In- 
corporated, where initial service is start- 
ing, is in Chicago. The firm plans to 
establish similar units in key cities as 
fast as personnel can be trained. 


SPARTAN TYPE family produced by 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company has an 
addition in the form of eighteen-point 
Spartan Heavy, with Italic. A complete 
range of sizes from six- to twenty-four- 
point of Spartan Medium with Heavy 
series is in process of manufacture. 


THREE NEW TYPES of metal bases for 
molded rubber plates used on flat-bed 
presses have been announced by The 
Printing Machinery Company. They 
are: the Sectional Rubber Plate Base; 
the One-piece Rubber Plate Base; and 
the Special Rubber Plate Base. The 
bases have been designed to hold the 
rubber plates, which have no metal 
backings, firmly in positicn by means of 
an adhesive fabric. The latter is sup- 
plied in several styles and thicknesses. 

The Sectional Rubber Base, made in 
“L” shaped units, is manufactured in 
two different metals. One is a special 
aluminum alloy, preferred by some be- 
cause of light weight; the other is a 
semi-steel alloy which has greater ad- 
hesive value as proved by tests. 


The One-piece Rubber Plate Base, 
made of semi-steel alloy, was designed 
to eliminate the need for an ordinary 
chase. The special bases are made to the 
customer’s order when needed for un- 
usual rubber plate applications, long 
runs, and complicated forms. 


AN ELECTRICALLY operated typewriter 
that has only a fraction of the parts of 
the conventional models and can be sold 
for $50 has been invented by Capel M. 
McNash, night manager of the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, United Press Bureau. The 
basic principle of the revolutionary ma- 
chine is a single type bar which carries 
the characters. The new machine is 
adaptable to long distance transmission 
on the telegraphic printer the inventor 
says, and he estimates the cost of such 
a machine would be about $150, thus 
competing with machines costing $1,500. 
Because electricity “does everything” 
the operator of this machine will find it 
a great energy conserver as well as time 
saver, according to the inventor. 


PaAascHE AIRBRUSH COMPANY has an- 
nounced a new portable gravity feed, 
air-operated ‘“no-offset” process unit 
known as Type AEX-30 and designed 
for the use of printers operating small 
presses. The new streamlined unit is 
equipped to furnish its own supply of 
compressed air, and has standard fea- 
tures of Paasche’s larger units. It treats 
sheets up to 30 inches in width. The unit 
is equipped with a 14 Hp., 110 volt, 60- 
phase electric air compressor and deliv- 
ers 2.2 cubic feet at 35 pounds pressure. 


Two NEw TYPES of markers have been 
devised by The Printing Machinery 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, for use 
with plate-mounting bases made by the 
company. One is the Sterling Sheet 
Register Mark, made in the form of 
small steel crosses. Used on trim mar- 
gins of sheets, they show the pressman, 
during a press run of multicolor print- 
ing, if the colors are being printed in 
perfect register. 














The second device is known as the 
Sterling Identification Marker. It is a 
special steel hook designed to hold 
firmly, in either a hole or a groove of a 
patent base, two 12-point type charac- 
ters for identifying the work of any par- 
ticular pressman or press crew. The 
marker is printed either on an inner 
margin or near the gripper margin of 
the sheets being run. 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY has 
announced several new additions to the 


Bodoni Bold family of type faces, and 


one of Lining Bank Gothic. 
The latest Bodoni Bold is 9-point with 
italic: 





HERE is a brief showing of the 
9-point size of Linotype Bodoni 
Bold with Italic. Modern man 
cannot be served by a tool that is 
just good enough or a little bet- 
ter than pretty good. The good 











Bodoni Bold Condensed—caps, figures 
and points—combined with 30-point 
Memphis Extra Bold Condensed, rec- 
ommended by the company for certain 
kinds of newspaper typography are here 
shown: 


ABCDEFGHS, 
ABCDEFGH5, 


Lining Bank Gothic, produced in four 
6-point, and five 12-point sizes has been 
announced. The 12-point size is here 
shown: 


ABCDEFGHIJ5, 
ABCDEFGHIJS5, 


























THE KIpDER ANILINER press, ruggedly 
designed for precision color printing at 
high speed, has been announced by the 
Kidder Press Company. It is offered for 
one- to six-color printing, with gravure 
units optional, in widths from 26 to 72 
inches, and circumferential range from 
15 to 36 inches. 

Controls for the regulation of the flow 
of ink and adjustments for both pres- 
sure and register are within reach of the 
operator. All adjustments can be made 


Kidder Aniliner press for high-speed precision printing in one to six colors, widths to 72 inches 


from one side of the press. Kidder’s “in- 
feed control” unit relieves the type rolls 
of the necessity of pulling the paper 
under heavy tension, the web being 
carried in a continuous arc. 

Large fountain rolls, precision adjust- 
ment of inking roller against plates, ink 
fountain pens which are easily drained 
and removable for overnight cleaning, 
are some of the features of the ink con- 
trol system employed on the press. Anti- 
splash guards are used. Means are pro- 
vided for separating impression and 
plate cylinders from ink rollers, when 
the press is shut down, yet permitting 
rotation of inking rolls. This prevents 
trouble caused by drying ink. It is un- 
necessary to wash rolls before restart- 
ing the press, as explained in a bulletin 
by the manufacturer. 


A pry spray to prevent offset has been 
developed by the Rutherford Machinery 
Company, a division of the General 
Printing Ink Corporation. Instead of a 
mist that settles and dries on the sheet, 
the Craig Dri-Spray deposits a powder 
on the sheet going through the press. 
It operates within a few inches of the 
sheets, and hence the powder is not 
wasted in the new device nor can it gum 
up on the delivery tapes or the grip- 
pers, the manufacturers claim. 

No floor space nor overhead room is 
needed for the unit which also takes 
care of various size sheets without a 
change of position on the press. Adjust- 
ments are all made at one point, quan- 
tity of powder sprayed is automatically 
controlled by a press tripping mechan- 
ism. The powder, which is non-poison- 
ous and uninjurious, and needs no chem- 
ical preservatives, can be removed 
by brushing, wiping, or blowing it off. 

The spray tube in operating position 
is mounted across the press. A flexible 
hose connects it with the powder tank 
and the agitating motor unit which 
operates on the lighting current unit. 


IN CONFORMITY with safety laws in ef- 
fect in many of the states of the Union 
that require both hands of the operator 
of a paper cutter or trimmer to be used 
in its operation, The Challenge Ma- 





chinery Company has equipped its new 
Challenge Lever Paper Cutters with a 
positive safety lock at no extra cost. 
The accidental descent of the knife is 


CHALLENGE | 


| 


Challenge Paper Cutter with new safety lock 





made impossible by the use of the lock 
which is painted bright red and is lo- 
cated at the left end of the knife. A 
single movement of the operator’s left 
hand, as he grasps the hand lever with 
his right, trips the knife. The use of the 
lock does not cut down the operating 
speed of the cutter, the company an- 
nounces. The new cutters, made in two 
sizes, 2612 and 30% inches, include nu- 
merous desirable features. 


A DEVICE is now in use for makeup and 
registering of forms that employs the 
unique properties of the transparent 
mirror to save time in these operations. 
The transparent mirror is arranged over 
the imposing surface in a movable 
framework. All of copy, bearing the re- 
quired registering detail is spread, face 
side down, on a plate of glass that is the 
same size as imposing area. 

Now the operator looks through the 
transparent mirror and can see all the 
registering detail on the sheet which is 
above. It gives the effect of being spread 
at the printing surface of the forms. The 
image in the mirror has clarity and 
sharp accuracy. From this point it’s 
merely a matter of adjusting the mov- 
able parts of the form until they are in 
exact positions for registering. 

A sheet of paper on which ruled lines 
are drawn to show position of the plates 
and type matter can serve as copy for 
the device, called the Registerscope. 
More generally used is a _ paste-up 
sheet, such as lithographers use, with 
the proofs of cuts and other matter at- 
tached in position. 

In folding-box work, and related jobs, 
with color, the device also greatly sim- 
plifies registering and saves time. Taylor 
Machine Company, of Baltimore, manu- 
facturer of the Registerscope, is said to 
have also extended its use to curve 
plates for rotary presses with a special 
type of Registerscope. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION has announced 
a new automatic metal feeder of single- 
pig size which is said to have all the 
advantages of the two-pig metal feeder 
except in its capacity. 
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A Census of Industry 

Codperation of all persons and firms 
concerned in printing, publishing, lith- 
ographic, and allied activities is being 
sought by the Bureau of Census of the 
Department of Commerce in its forth- 
coming canvass of the industry to ob- 
tain the facts for compilation in its re- 
ports. This canvassing project begins in 
January and is expected to be com- 
pleted within six months. It is part of 
the whole census plan which will cover 
approximately 132,000,000 people in the 
population census, 33,000,000 homes in 
the housing census, 3,000,000 business 
concerns, 170,000 manufacturing estab- 
lishments, 7,500,000 farms, and about 
12,000 mines and quarries. 

Specific information is requested on 
Form 508 which the printing and litho- 
graphic concerns will receive. The form 
consists of eight pages, 8 by 1014 inches 
in size. On six of the pages, several hun- 
dred blank spaces are to be filled out in 
answer to inquiries, numbered from 1 
to 10. In the first group of inquiries, the 
description of the plant is required— 
including data about ownership, legal 
names, affiliates, locations, and other 
items. Inquiry No. 2, refers to persons 
engaged in the business; inquiry No. 3, 
wage earners employed by months; No. 
4, salaries and wages; No. 5, cost of 
materials actually used during year; 
No. 6, power equipment; No. 7, fuel and 
electric energy used; No. 8, expendi- 
tures for plant and equipment; No. 9 is 
omitted; and No. 10, products made and 
work done during the year. Three pages 
are made up of questions concerning 
products, and one page is allowed for 
“remarks.” 


Advises Rubber Plate Use 

Combining the use of offset lithogra- 
phy with rubber relief printing is being 
advised by Fred A. Hacker, manager of 
the new products division of American 
Type Founders. He notes that rubber 
plate printing has shown some remark- 
able advances and is now making it pos- 
sible for the printer to enjoy the advan- 
tages and economies of this process. 

“In the offset process, rubber relief 
plates are particularly desirable for im- 
print and price changes to avoid the 
necessity of making an entirely new off- 
set plate for each change of a portion 
of the copy in the plate,” says Mr. 
Hacker. “In long runs with several 
changes, where those changes are con- 
fined to the same area in the offset plate, 
economies can be effected by the use of 
this method. 

A small area of the offset blanket and 
packing is cut away down to the cylin- 
der to accommodate the relief rubber 
plate—made to the same thickness as 
the blanket and packing—which is se-- 
cured to the cylinder by means of an 
adhesive prepared especially for the 
purpose. The corresponding area in the 
offset zinc plate is then made water- 
repellent to attract the ink which, in 
turn, is transferred to the relief plate 
at the same time that the offset plate 
transfers its image to the offset blanket. 
The rubber relief.image in the imprint 
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and the planographic image on the off- 
set blanket are then transferred simul- 
taneously to the paper or other material 
being printed.” 

Mr. Hacker said that subsequent im- 
print changes can be easily and quickly 
made, and that the rubber relief plates 
can be stored away for future runs of 
the same job, if desired. He mentioned 
that various kinds of work would lend 
themselves to the same treatment where 
changes occurred. 
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The Phoenix CRAFTSMAN, in its 
series of ‘‘Who-ey Ho?” biographical 
sketches about its members, written 
by “D. Zee” featured Andy Chuka 
in a recent article. Here is the car- 
toon sketch of him illustrating the 
story. It shows him in a typical 
moment of restless energy. Mr. Chuka 
is a charter member of the Phoenix 
(Arizona) Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen and a former official of it. 
He has been the president of the 
Pacific Society of Printing House 
Craftsmen, and has often been a con- 
vention delegate. 











Mr. Hacker said that a second method 
of using rubber relief plates on an offset 
press called for the complete removal of 
the offset blanket and packing. Thus, 
the press was converted into a rotary 
press, the blanket cylinder being used 
as the plate cylinder, the regular plate 
cylinder as an inking roller, and the 
dampener mechanism being discon- 
nected. However, he does not recom- 
mend this method for the general run 
of commercial work, or where ink dis- 
tribution is of prime importance. He is 
of the opinion that the rubber molded 
plate gives the offset lithographer, as 
well as the typographic printer, an im- 
portant tool to assist him in increasing 
sales and producing many “run-of-the- 
mill, as well as specialty, jobs more 
economically.” 


Lanston Booklet 

Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
has issued a new booklet illustrating 
and describing all of the equipment 
manufactured by the company for pho- 
tomechanical platemaking. 





Tells of Improved Process 


Makeready time is reduced because of 
accuracy of halftone plates that allows 
for only one-half of one-thousandth of 
an inch tolerance over their entire sur- 
faces whereas previous tolerance was 
about two one-thousandths of an inch. 
Such is the claim made for the new 
“Roto-Grip” finish for photoengraving 
plates, a description of which was given 
at the recent convention of the Amer- 
ican Photo-Engravers Association and 
which was recently reprinted in a bul- 
letin of the mechanical department of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. William H. Finkeldey, 
chemical and metallurgist consultant to 
the Edes Manufacturing Company, pre- 
sented the subject to the convention. 

He said the improvement was made 
possible by reason of a new method of 
grinding plates used for photoengrav- 
ings, which is based upon the method 
employed by manufacturers for grind- 
ing surfaces of telescope mirrors. 

The new process of grinding plates 
used by photoengravers is said to make 
the plates flatter, and free from ridges 
or scratches; it provides the plates with 
“superior gripping properties”; and it 
gives the plates “a gage accuracy never 
before attained in any plate etched for 
photoengraving purposes.” 

“This accuracy of gage eliminates 
many hours of costly makeready where 
printing is done directly from the en- 
graving and is a great advantage for 
zine plates to be used in the Alltone 
process now being tried by a number 
of newspapers,” Mr. Finkeldey reports. 


Printers and Paper Men Meet 


Beneficial results are expected to fol- 
low after the discussion of problems of 
mutual interest at a conference of pa- 
permakers’ representatives, paper dis- 
tributing men, and leaders of the United 
Typothetae of America held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 6. Subjects dis- 
cussed included direct mill contracts, 
sub-standard papers, consumer sales, 
trade customs, and the effect of mer- 
chants’ credit policies on paper market- 
ing practices. While no conclusions were 
reached at the conference, the opinion 
was expressed that further meetings of 
this character should be held so that 
definite recommendations can be made 
for the various industries to act upon. 
Among those present at the conference 
were representatives of the National 
Paper Trade Association, the Book Pa- 
pers Manufacturers Association, the 
Writing Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and the U.T.A. 


Criticizes WPA Schools 
Photoengraving shops in WPA schools 
and CCC camps operated by the United 
States Government were criticized by 
Edward J. Volz, president of the Inter- 
national Photo-Engravers Union of 
North America, in an address given be- 
fore the union’s convention held in 
Philadelphia, November 24. He said that 
operation of such plants was “conducive 
to counterfeiting and detrimental to 
business” and so told federal officers. 
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Gage Heads Jury 


Harry L. Gage, vice-president of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, is 
chairman of the jury appointed to judge 
papers submitted by printing students 
throughout the country in the fourth 
annual IPI essay contest, sponsored by 
the National Graphic Arts Education 
Guiid. Fred J. Hartman, of the Guild, 
has announced that the names of mem- 
bers of the contest advisory committee 
include, Dr. M. F. Agha, art director of 
Condé Nast Publications; Arthur S. Al- 
len, president, Allcolor Company; Brom- 
well Ault, president, International 
Printing Ink Division of Interchemical 
Corporation; V. Winfield Challenger, di- 
rector of printing, N. W. Ayer & Son; 
Charles R. Conquergood, managing di- 
rector of Canada Printing Ink Company; 
Thomas E. Dunwody, director, Tech- 
nical Trade School; Bernard B. Eisen- 
berg, president, United Typothetae of 
America; Louis Flader, commissioner, 
American Photo-Engravers Association; 
A. E. Giegengack, Public Printer, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office; William A. Kit- 
tredge, director of design, R. R. Don- 
nelley & Sons Company; Floyd C. Parks, 
director of the bureau of education, In- 
ternational Typographical Union; D. J. 
Macdonald, educational director, Lith- 
ographic Technical Foundation; R. G. 
Macdonald, secretary, Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 

Some 7,400 printing students from 302 
schools participated in the contest and 
their papers are now in the hands of 
the officials. 


N.P-J. Sold to Lightner 

The National Printer-Journalist, es- 
tablished in 1872, which in its history 
has changed ownership several times, 
has been purchased by the Lightner 
Publishing Company, of Chicago, and 
its name will be changed to The National 
Amateur Journalist. The seller was H. 
L. Williamson, Springfield, Illinois. The 
publication will cater to editors and 
publishers of school, college, and other 
publications operated by non-profes- 
sionals in journalism. 


Y. E. Movement Spreads 

Groups of young executives of the 
printing industry are organizing in nu- 
merous industrial centers to improve 
their knowledge of the management 
problems of the industry. 

In Boston, Albert Finlay, Howard 
Patterson, and Mayor Tobin gave ad- 
dresses at the first meeting of the newly 
formed group which is affiliated with 
the Graphic Arts Institute of Massachu- 
setts. At a subsequent meeting, the sub- 
ject discussed was “Salesmen Are Made 
not Born.” 

In Chicago, the young executives af- 
filiated with the Chicago Graphic Arts 
Federation, vary their meetings by hav- 
ing subjects presented which pertain 
directly to the industry and they inter- 
sperse their discussions with the pre- 
sentation of subjects of current interest 
on the theory that executives should 
widen their horizon of information. At 
a recent meeting “Creative Sales” was 
the subject of the Chicago group. 


In Detroit, the young executives 
availed themselves of the opportunity 
to see the film “The Material Side of 
Printing,” and at another meeting, the 
film “Teapot Revue cf 1939,” was 
viewed. 

In Minneapolis, The Junior Graphic 
Arts Club recently celebrated its first 
anniversary at a meeting where the sub- 
ject of “Industrial Management” was 
discussed. 

In New York City, the young execu- 
tives group, which is affiliated with the 
New York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion, discussed the topic “Act Like a 
Sales Manager—Sell Like a Salesman.” 
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Left to right: E. C. Upton, E. S. Upton, and John T. 


In Philadelphia, The Junior Execu- 
tives Club visited the plant of the Royal 
Electrotype Company, and on another 
occasion discussed the subject “Color 
Photography and Color Engraving.” 

In St. Louis, a young executives group 
was organized on December 5. It will 
function in affiliation with the local As- 
sociated Printers and Lithographers. 

In Washington, D. C., the newly or- 
ganized Graphic Arts Junior Executives 
held its first program December 6, and 
organized committees to present sub- 
jects pertaining to sales management 
and coordination, personnel manage- 
ment, general administration, produc- 
tion management, publicity, legislation, 
taxation, and planned purchasing. 

The film “The Material Side of Print- 
ing,” which is being routed by the 
Young Executives Club of New York, 
was shown during November and De- 
cember at Kansas City, Detroit, Evans- 
ville, Indianapolis, and Wichita, Kansas. 
It is booked for a showing at the School 
of Printing of the University of Vir- 
ginia, February 20. 

O. K. Eden, secretary of the Young 
Executives Club of New York City, is 
the national corresponding secretary. 


Celebrates Golden Jubilee 


Three generations were present at the 
50th anniversary celebration of the E. S. 
Upton Printing Company, 539 Magazine 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana, on De- 
cember 4. The date also marked the 89th 
anniversary of the birth of the founder 
of the company, Eldon Stephen Upton, 
who is now vice-president of the com- 
pany, of which his son, E. C. Upton, is 
secretary-treasurer, and his grandson, 
John T. Upton, president. Business as- 
sociates, customers, and neighbors par- 
ticipated in the “open house” festivities 
that marked the double celebration. 
Copies of the souvenir edition of the 
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Upton amid floral tributes to 50th Anniversary 


firm’s house-organ, “Put it Up to Up- 
ton” were distributed. 

The firm, which now specializes in the 
preparation and production of literature 
for direct advertising campaigns, was 
started by the elder Mr. Upton, in 1889. 
The printing shop was operated in con- 
junction with the “Religious Book De- 
pository.” It was one of the first in the 
South, outside of newspapers, to install 
linotype and monotype machines which 
was, and is, typical progressiveness. 

While the senior Mr. Upton “retired” 
from active business management in 
1930, he visits the printing establish- 
ment periodically, thus keeping in touch 
with the industry with which he has 
been associated literally since infancy. 
His father, who edited the Banner, in 
Bluffton, Indiana, back in 1850, pub- 
lished this paragraph in his editorial 
column: “Since writing the above, to 
multiply our felicity, a little responsi- 
bility of the masculine gender, singular 
in number, has been added to the ranks 
of the senior corps, editorial.” 

The firm has changed its location but 
twice in its half century. It was first on 
Camp Street, later on Poydras Street, 
then on Magazine Street. 
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buyers’ Guide 


supply. 


visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and extra lines of larger advertisers. 


influential buyers when buying 


is done, 


and clinches sales. Note our 


Manutacturers: 


policy permits display—send for 


A ready reference buyers can depend upon for sources of 


This Business Directory offers good 


A listing of your products here reaches 


low rates. 





Air Conditioning—Humidifying Systems 


B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet “Air 
Conditioning and Humidity Control.” 


Bookkeeping Systems,Printing Schedules 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG— 

Complete Catalog of Printing Costs— 
40 Sections. Bookkeeping Systems for 
Printers—Get free descriptive folders. 
Porte Publishing Co. sanaushdeneneasibaiiindhaania 


Books 


BOOKS on advertising, art, color 

photography, engraving—all  proc- 
esses, block cutting, printing—all meth- 
ods, offset, silk screen, journalism, sales, 
management, letter writing, etc. Quan- 
tity discounts. Sample copies of trade 
journals and other helps. List free. 
Commercial Engraving Publishing Co., 
34V N. Ritter Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Bronzing Machines 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — for all 

presses. Also some_ rebuilt units. 
Write C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 


Calendars and ‘Calendar Pads 
CALENDAR PADS—BLOTTERS. 1940 
Calendar Pad Catalog now ready. Over 
70 different sizes and styles. A pad for 
every purpose. Also our new Art Adver- 
tising Blotter Catalog illustrated in full 
color. Write for catalog in which you are 
interested. Joseph Hoover & Sons Co., 
Market and 49th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 

COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready 
for shipment; the best and cheapest on 
the market; write for sample books and 
prices. 





WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 eee Grove Ave., cunseala Til. 





Ca mera Bellows 


County ‘Record Books 


County Record Books, Ruling, Binding. 

Get your share of this business,—good 
prices, liberal discounts to printers. Tom 
L. Ketchings Co., Natchez, Miss. 


1 Dy leetric Motors 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, III. 





Electrotypers’—Stereotypers’ Machinery 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO. 1874 
S. 54th Ave., Cicero, Chicago, Ill. East- 
ern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 





Employ es—Trained 





THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF PRINTING 

and Lithography can furnish well- 
trained help in all departments; com- 
positors, pressmen, camera men, plate- 
makers, offset pressmen, etc. Phone or 
write H. E. Sanger, Director, 610 Fed- 
eral Street, sitdsioalind Illinois. 


Envelope Presses 





LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, 

sizes 5 to 12,10M to 18M per hour. Used 
by Public Printer. POST MFG. WORKS, 
671 Diversey, Chicago. 





Lacquering and Varnishing 





AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 500 S. Pe- 
oria St., Chicago, Ill. Finishers to the 
lithographing and printing trades. 





Matrices 

















PRECISION ENGRAVED 


MATRICES 


@ FOR ALL TYPECASTING MACHINES @ 
TRADE MARKS, SIGNATURES, HEADS, efc. 


ROSS~ADSEAL, INC. 
LORD and DAVIDSON STS. INDIANAPOLIS 











UNITED CAMERA COo., INC., Bellows 

made to order for all ‘types of photo- 
engravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


Card Cases 

WITH YOUR AD, 3c. BUILD BUSINESS. 
De Luxe levant grain. Samples 10c. 

113 S. Louise, Glendale, Cal. 


Schramm, 
Chalk Plates for Line Illustrations 


SPEED and LOW COST— 
reproducing line illustrations 
Plates are Cependable. Draw il- 

lustrations DIRECT, not in reverse. Cast 
immediately. Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 
1024 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Cleaner—for Type and Rollers 


SUPER-SOLVENT—nonexplosive! New! 
Marvelous! Perfection Products Co., 
116 Earl St., Rochester, N. Y. Est. 1924. 


Commencement Invitations 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 

Engraved Stationery. Samples with 
discount to printers. Siegrist Engrav- 
ing Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 


For Special Logotypes, slides, trade- 
mark and nameplate matrices for In- 

tertypes, Linotypes, Ludlows, write Im- 

print Matrix Co., Moravian Falls, N. C. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


Rotagravure Presses and Equipment 


FRANKENTHAL, ALBERT & CIE, Gra- 
vure presses ‘ ‘Palatia.” Plants installed 

and guaranteed by experts. ALBERT 

MERZ, 2702 S. Compton, St. Louis. 


Rubber Cement 


ER E irst Order 


Jar and Brush FREE with your first order 

S S Artist Rubber Cement. Nationally 

used, 3 grades: Light, Medium, Heavy. $2.75. 

per gal. postpaid. For Friskets use S S Spe- | 
cial Frisket Cement, $3.50 per gal. 


)RUBBER CEMENT CO. | 


w~ 3438 No.Halsted St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Rubber Printing Plate Vulcanizers 

H. H. H. ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC Vul- 
canizer and our proven methods insure 

precision rubber printing plates. H. H 

Heinrich, Inc., 200 Varick St. New ' York. 





Sales Books 
Sell Sales Books, Cafe Checks, etc. Ask 

for Free samples and Easy plan. 
Adams Bros. Factory, Topeka, Kans. 





Special Printing 

TICKETS IN STRIPS, Rolls, Coupon 
Books, Reserved Seats, any Numerical 

Jobs. Done at a profit for you. The To- 

ledo Ticket Co., Dept. P, Toledo, Ohio. 


Steel Chases 











ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


STEEL CHASES 


with oversize inside measure for 


press cap 
STYLES AND SIZES ON REQUEST 


SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 
429 S. Clinton St. Chicago, III. 














Stock Cuts 








CLEVER CORNER PIECES 
Four For $1.00 Postpaid 
ORDER SET S.612 

CUTALOG FREE 


COBB SHINN 


all 








HALFTONE SCREENS, Vacuum 
Frames, Lenses, Cameras, Cold-Top 
Enamel, Acid Proof Process Ink. Write 
for bargain, list, stating wants. Can save 
50%. One of the largest screen 

. Moore Laboratories, 

4835 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 

W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. Com- 
plete engraving equipment and sup- 
plies, special equipment manufactured. 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO. 1874 
S. 54th Ave., Cicero, Chicago, Ill. East- 
ern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 





Printing Presses 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo. and 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 





Ty pefounders 


MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE - FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 











Wire 


SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 








Zine Halftones 


ZINC HALFTONES and ETCHINGS for 

Printers, Publishers—8 sq. in. 95c net; 
work guaranteed. Write for NEW Price 
List. N.E.A. Engraving Service, P. O. 
Lox 163, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Use this book to show your 


customer how some printing job will 


make his work easier. 


NE of your customers needs a printing job right 
O now. In fact, many of your customers need more 
printing these days. Increased production . . . larger sales 
...new men to train... extra details . . . all mean extra 
work—work that printing can get done. 


Hammermill’s new book, ‘21 Ways to Keep a Clear 
Desk,” provides the way to get this business. It outlines 
definite, practical ways to use printing to organize work 
efficiently. 

Use the book to show your customers how they can 
use printing to clear away detail, speed routine, cut down 
errors, lighten work in their own offices. You’ll help them 
and you’ll build extra business for yourself. 


Send for your copy of ‘‘21 Ways” today. It’s packed 


HOW “21 WAYS” 
CREATES PRINTING ORDERS 


} Specific suggestions for Sales 
Managers, Purchasing Agents, 
Credit Managers, Office Manag- 
ers, Printing Buyers. Forms to 
help each in his own job. 


> Printed forms that gather in- 
formation . . . summarize it... 
pass it on... follow it up... 
record it for the files. Usable 
forms that you can sell today. 







> Color Signal System—use the 
Working Kit of Hammermill Bond 
to show how it speeds up office 
routine and eliminates errors. An 
idea that costs your customer 
nothing extra, yet means extra 
orders for you. 

> And use the Working Kit to sell 
matched stationery—letterheads, 
envelopes, forms, all with a family 
resemblance. Land the whole sta- 
tionery order instead of letter- 
heads alone. 







Here's another selling tool! Layout and 
order sheets help your customer lay out 
form or letterhead instructions easily 
and accurately. Help you get the order. 
Eliminate errors and misunderstandings. 
Free up to 100. Nominal charge for 
larger quantities. Send for sample supply. 


with opportunities for you to sell printing. And get a 
copy of the Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. Matched 
stationery, letterheads, envelopes, printed forms, color 
signal system, choice of paper—whatever the job, it 
makes your selling easier. Mail coupon now. 


PANU Ee Lp Send, 



















Hammermill Paper Co. 


Erie, Pa. IP-JA 






Please send me my free copy 
of ‘21 Ways,” layout and order 
sheets, and the Working Kit of 
Hammermill Bond. 







eeeereoe 


al COND 


~ LOOK FOR THIS WATERMARK... IT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


POSITION. 2 cc cccccccccccccccccecees oe 
(Please attach to business letterhead) 
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W. dow’t say that too many cooks will always spoil the production broth. 


But we’re positive that fewer “cooks” wili usually result in a better job! That’s why 
more and more advertisers and agencies are using Superior’s 5-Phase Production 
Service. It's obvious. for example, that art work produced by the organization re- 
sponsible for engravings will be made with full regard for engraving needs — and 
vice versa. Why not start your next job in Superior’s capable Art Division . . . equip- 
ped to supply every art requirement from idea “roughs” and “comprehensives” up 
to finished illustration, design and lettering. Better still... use Superior all the way 
... for art, photography, photo-retouching, engraving, ad-composition. Save your 


own time ... get better results. Night and day service insure on-time deliveries. 


Sl PERI OR Engraving Company 


215 W. Superior Street ¢ Telephone SUP 7070 ¢ Chicago 
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FOR LOW-COST LETTER- FOR MAILINGS AND 
HEADS AND BUSINESS SALES PRODUCING 
FORMS . LITERATURE 


iO oe o:2. eo ' Stee APER COMPANY, 


VEN COMMS UG Na RM MAXWELL MIMEOGRAPH 
wiv: £.fnN, OHIO 








Available after three years of work. 

Sponsored and published by the 
American Paper and Pulp Ass'n. 

Compiled by a special Association 
Committee, utilizing the editorial 
and research staff of The Institute 
of Paper Chemistry. 

Over 500 individuals and mill or- 
ganizations have contributed from 
wide experience in this industry. 

Printing terms approved by ex- 
perts in the field .. . 

Contains more than 3,500 defini- 
tions of pulps, papers, paperboards, 
(including uses, manufacturing as- 
pects and significant properties) 
papermaking terms, and paper prop- 
erties . . . Critically reviewed by 
Trade Associations representing all 
branches of the industry. 


Post-Publication Price . $5.00 
Prepublication Price . . $4.00 


SAVE —*%1— Order by Feb. 1 
This offer is void after Feb. 1, 1940 
Delivery date March 1, 1940 

Send orders to 

The American 

Paper and Pulp Association 

Box 498, Appleton, Wis.’ 

















Gothic 


N® 123456 Ne? 123456 


Facsimile Impression Facsimile Impression 


5 WHEEL BLUE BOY 6 WHEEL BLUE BOY 
MODEL 5 MODEL 6 


7% §:90 


Liberal trade-in allowance on old machines. 
AT ALL BRANCHES AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN. N. Y. 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. ILL 





The Greatest Variety of 
Fine Printing Papers in 
The Middle West 


HAMMERMILL . . . . STRATHMORE 
CHAMPION . . JAPAN PAPER CO. 
STANDARD PAPER MFG. CO. 
LINWEAVE ASSOCIATION 
U. S. ENVELOPE CO. 


v 
SWIGART PAPER CO. 


717 South Wells Street 
(035 1(67.1e1@) 
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Prelar yoateys, 


3 TIMES 
THE PRODUCTION 
OF THE 
ORDINARY SINGLE |, 
HEAD STITCHER cpm 














ROSBACK PONY GANG STITCHER 


This new stitcher and feeder with multiple sta- 
tions provides the fastest, cheapest known method 
for placing 1, 2,3 or 4 staples in pamphlets or gangs. 

Automatically assembles, jogs and stitches up to 
six signatures (depending upon the number of 


feeding stations for operators ordered for the 


Built and guaranteed by 


Pe UR aa ed 


LARGEST PERFORATOR FACTORY IN) THE WORLD 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 





ONLY HALF 
THE OPERATING 
COST OF THREE 
ORDINARY SINGLE 
HEAD MACHINES 












' 
machine). On two-signature work, two operators 
can turn out as many finished pamphlets as. six 
operators using ordinary single head stitchers. 
Priced so low that no other gang stiteher can 
even approach its economy of operation on work 


within its range. Mail coupon for full details. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
F. P. Rosback Company, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


Please’ send me your bulletin describing the new Rosbac! 
4-Staple Stitcher and Feeder with Multiple Stations. 


Your Name 
Company Name 


Street Address 











Hall€Y yumserinc MACHINES 
/ 


23” x 23” size. For accurately numbering:— 
Bank notes, cheques, treasury notes and 
all kinds of commercial numerical work. 
Hand or automatic feeding,—fully automa- 
tic mechanica! check,—pile delivery. The 
numbering is by the Rotary principle, the 
changing of the numerators being done by 
means of a cam. 

4,000 correctly numbered sheets per hour. 


chine can be supplied for numbering and 
perforating. 

Provision is made for the numbers to auto- 
matically repeat if required, and arrange- 
ments are incorporated for numbering 
sheets “‘at view.” 

Messrs. Halley have specialized in the 
manufacture of Rotary sheet fed automatic 
numbering machines for 25 years. 


/ 


If desired, the “‘Halley’’ numbering ma- 


Junior Labour Only Required. 








Particulars from JAMES HALLEY & SONS, LTD., SAMS LANE, WEST BROMWICH, ENG. 





KYO) EY APES 


FOR NUMBERING 





MODELS 27 & 28 





DIRECT DRIVE—CORRECT MECHANICALLY. NO 
INTERMEDIATE PARTS. Positive action, consis- 
tent service, longer life. 


MODEL 27 5 wheels, $12. 40% off is $4.80 or $7.20 net 
MODEL 28 6 wheels, $14. 40% off is $5.60 or $8.40 net 


YOUR CHOICE OF— Forward or Backward, 
Roman or Gothic, 
Solid or Removable No. Slide 


THE ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


696 JAMAICA AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 








WHY talleg eellug Jogyle 


METAL, BASES are_mad le 





% When PMC saw the splendid possibilitics semi-steel 
offered to metal mounting bases, it immediately adopted it 
for PMC STERLING TOGGLE Bases as positive insur- 
ance against “growing” and warping. This, plus speedy 
lock-up, a 50% saving in make-ready—precision register 
—make PMC STERLING TOGGLE BASES a sound and 
economical investment. Write for bulletin describing this 
_—_ mounting ang in detail. 


NG 4 STERLING® 


TOGGLE BASES 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


CINCINNATI - OHIO 





436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE 





23 E. 26th St., New York City 











THE COMPOSING ROOM SAW THAT 


A-3 HAMMOND TRIMOSAW 


Sawing * Trimming * Planing type- 
high * Routing * Accurate inside mortising ° 
Beveling ° Jig sawing * Undercutting, and so 
on—are just a few of the TRIMOSAW'S many 
everyday operations done with ease and ac- 
curacy. 


Complete information and specifications upon request 


Hammond Machinery Builders, Inc., 1616 Douglas Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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608 S. Dearborn, Chicago 











F +e HARRIS PERFORMANCE THAT REFLECTS CRAFTSMANSHIP 



















(A 





(A 


you DO PRODUCE QUALITY 
OFFSET ON A HARRIS... 








Chess the start, Harris Presses carry out the pressman’s 
. desire for quality. Harris performance anticipates the 


ptessman’s desire, and because its design and structure 





Through research Harris has 
developed and standardized new 
chemicals for both deep etch 


are the result of long experience in Offset Craftsman- 





and surface plate making proc- ship and engineering, the results are a fulfillment of 
esses. Full details upon ; i 

request. Write us with pressroom plans. With Harris Presses you can — most 
reference to your ¢ : : 

lithographic sae emphatically — produce quality Offset. 

problems. 9 








HARRIS /JEYBOLD 





POTTER ( empany 


General Offices: 4510 East 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio « Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd Street; 
Chicago, 343 South Dearborn Street; Dayton, 819 Washington Street; Atlanta, (Harris * Seybold « Potter Service 
Corp.) 120 Spring Street, N. W.; San Francisco, 420 Market Street + Factories: Cleveland, Dayton. 
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How to Create and Use 
Advertising Designus— 


Design and decoration in advertising and pack- 
aging has recently become a highly important 
factor in merchandising programs. This book of- 
fers artists practical help and inspiration in 
CREATING designs and decorations, and shows 
printers and advertising executives how to USE 
them to get brilliant results. 


JUST OUT! 


a 


DECORATION 


TO MAKE ADLERTISING MORE BEAUTIFUL 





a 
By Carlyle, Oring and Richland 83.50 


More than a hundred designs have been created 
for this book—beautiful and striking, classical 
and modern. They are reproduced in a size 
large enough to be used without change, or 
adapted for immediate use. Case studies show 
actual applications, 

' See It 10 Days on Approval—Send Coupon 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send me Carlyle, Oring and Richland’s Design 
and Decoration for 10 days’ examination on ap- 
proval. In 10 days I will send $3.50, plus few 
cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Post- 
age paid on orders accompanied by remittance.) 


SNS. ngs chsswn 565550 boa habeas <e¥ seed eawlen 


Lt UE PREG 650s. 5045 Ame SCR ekOa SeaR eae 
POGIOR: 5s605 666. cw eeeh essa eueetneceesceacews 


COIN «50:05 9.00:600 800560045 0seeeN IP 1-40 


(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada 
only.) 


LEARN OFFSET 
LITHOGRAPHY 


COMPLETE COURSES 
in Offset Presswork, 
Camera and Platemaking. 
Day and Evening Classes, == 





@Practice as well as theory on the latest 
up-to-date equipment. A-! instructors with 
many years of practical experience. @Low 
tuition. Write for particulars. @Courses also 
offered in Presswork and Bindery, Advanced 
Presswork, Layout and Lettering, Hand Com- 
position, Elementary and Advanced Estimat- 
ing, Lockup and Imposition and Printing 
Production Methods. @Chicago School of 
Printing and Lithography, Room 701, 610 So. 
Federal Street, Chicago. 


NEXT TERM STARTS MARCH 4TH 











ROL FREE 


INSTRUCTION CHART 
Telling step by step 


HOW TO MARE 
PHOTO-OFFSET PLATES 


If you have or are consid- 
ering Photo-Offset, you'll 
be helped by our Chart 
telling in non-technical 
language how to make 
press plates—for all 
makes of offset presses. 
Formulas for use in each 
step are given. Nothing to 
confuse or mystify even 
beginners. Start right— 
get this FREE Chart. We'll 
gladly help you. 


LITHO cnemicat 


and SUPPLY CO. 
63 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 








9500 35c¢ 


9511 25¢ 9498 
One inch 9501 35c¢ 35¢ 


A full line of Typecast Cuts—for Automobile, 
Oil Products, Federal agencies, etc. 
Special designs made to order. 


STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 


VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN 


9502 35¢ 











7CORNERROUNDER, 







SMEAR-ACTION SELF-SHARPENING 
A Real "Dolls-up" Your Work 
Toot and Earns EXTRA 


PROFITS for YOU! 


A few jobs will pay for 
it! 50,000 corners per hour! 
Easy to operate. No guide 
' adjustments. Thousands 
sold. One die included: 
Vp" Ya" 3” oF Ya"; extra 
dies $5. Straight or re- 
verse corners also avail- 
able. 


HEAVY DUTY & Electric ROUNDERS to $140 





Electric PAPER DRILLS $67.50 up 
See your dealer or send for folder No. 140 


LASSCO PRODUCTS, Inc. 











\ oo Hague St. Rochester, N. YJ 








GROVE'S 


Gauge Pins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
"No-Slip’ Gauge Pin 


Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 














The Improved 


SPRAYOMATIC 
Offset Eliminator 
Is 
NEW and DIFFERENT! 
@ New Type Gun 
@ New Type Switch 
@ Complete Air Operation 
@ Simplified Finger Tip Control 
@ No Wearing Parts 
Write for full details to 
SpraYOMATic PRODUCTS Co. 


1120 Harrison Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Pioneers of Portable Spray Units 




















I 
TIMATING 
—Taught by Mail 


Complete in 3  vol- 
umes, it will teach you 
how to figure the cost 
of any kind of printing 
and pave the way fora 
management position. 
This is your opportu- 
nity, don’t be satisfied 
with a low paid job 
all your life. Take the 
first step today. 

Write for complete de- 
tails and easy method 
of paying as you go. 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 


OF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5, 105 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 


















Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 





Make your spare time count. 
Increase your efficiency in 
order to increase your earn- 
ing power. Mr. Young, in- 
ternationally recognized au- 
thority, has prepared a 
complete, practical course 
based on methods successful 
for years at his American 
Academy of Art. Now his 
teaching is brought to your home. Will help pro- 
fessionals and beginners in art, advertising, print- 
ing, etc. Endorsed by graduates, advertising ex- 
ecutives. Learn and apply layout principles—receive 
individual criticism and revisions by mail. Easy 
payments. Write to Dept. D-140 for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill 

















OVERLAY 
KNIVES 


Tested for Quality of Temper 


HAVE KEEN EDGE and of much 
flexibility, enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very 
delicately. The bladerunstheentire 
length of handle and is of uniform 
temper throughout. Asknife wears 
covering can becut away asrequired. 


Price 60c Postpaid 


The Inland Printer Co. 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, lil. 
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N OW is the Time to Trade rd ~ 
















9. 
10. 


11. 


you can repair or rebuild 
your old Model B, and will 


have a good piece of ma- 


chinery; but you will be re- 
stricted to 20-year-old fold- 
ing methods, 20-year-old 
speed, 20-year-old capacity. 


Or course, 


But when you trade in your old “B’’ for this 


MODERN “DOUBLE M” CLEVELAND 


you gain all of this list of advantages that will bring 
you greater profits and opportunities for New Business 


. Larger sheet size—28 x 44” as compared with 26 x 40” of 


the Model “B’’. 


Over 50 percent higher speed on both Parallel and Right 
Angle folding, often more than doubling your net profit 
on the job. 


Many new and valuable folds in useful signature sizes. 


Larger signature sizes on numerous types of parallel and 
right angle folds, due to deeper fold plates. 


Simpler and better ways to make many Model “B” folds 
at much lower cost. 


A reduction of 30 percent to 50 percent in setting time for 
all types of folds. 


- A machine that will fold all sheets imposed for folding on 


any other type of jobbing folder up to 28 x 44” sheet size. 


New methods of planning work that often save cutting, 
inserting and press work, as well as reduce the folding 
operations. 


More accurate and uniform folding. 
Less spoilage. 


A simpler machine to adjust and operate. 


Dexter (Fold We Company, Peal’ (f River, Mew Gok 


NEW ¥ORK 330 We 42 
CHICAGO, 117 We reet CLEVELAND. 1900 Euclid Av 


PHILADELPHIA, Fifth and Chestnut Streets ST LOUIS, 2082 Ratlway Exchange Building ATLANTA Do » Printers Supply Compo 

























Cleveland °*“*‘Double M”°’ 
Folder 


SHEET SIZES: 
Maximum Right Angle . . 28 x 44” 
Maximum Parallel ... . 28x 58” 
Minimum Sheet. ..... S= ¢" 


Eleven Fold Plates 





Your old Model “‘B” can no longer compete with this remark- 
able new “Double M”. Obviously NOW is the time to trade 
it in for the more productive, more profitable “Double M” and 
get the benefits of the generous extra profits the “Double M” 
will give you, as well as checkmate competition over a maxi- 


mum period of years. 


Ask for Bulletin, “The Double M” vs. the Model “B”. It will 
ive you further valuable and interesting information. 


JUST ONE POINT—Here is what “Double M” speed means to 


you in extra profit sheets per hour. i 


MODEL “B" CLEVELAND "DOUBLE-M" CLEVELAND 
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DALLAS J rter, 524) Bo 


SAN FRAR O LOS ANGELES SEATTLE Harry W Brintnall ¢ 





for speedy, 
ACCURATE NUMBERING 











The Wetter High Speed Lock 
Wheel Model is a profit saver 
on high speed flat-bed presses. 
Wheels cannot overthrow. 
Takes no extra space in the 
form. One of many Wetter 
models. Number Better with a 
Wetter. Catalog? 





WENNER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
3186 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Sold by all dealers and branches 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 








CYLINDER 
PRESSES: 
Two-color Miehle 56- 

62-65-70. 
Single color Miehles, 
all sizes. 


Babcock and Premiers. 

No. 4 Miehle Auto- 
matic Unit. 

NOTE: Feeders and 
extension deliveries 
for above machines 
if desired 


transactions. 


REBUILT MACHINERY—— 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 
exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 
Chicago Office: 343 S$. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 





HOOD AND PLATENS: 


FALCO paca hase 2 
Kellys. 


HAS 
IT Miehle Newspaper 
Press, 4 page, 8 col. 


10 x 15 and 12 x 18 


He SEE IF AUTOMATICS 


CUTTERS, ETC. 
Power Cutters—all free and Miller 
standard makes. 
Cutters and Creasers. Cc. & P. Craftsman 
Stitchers. Folders. Automatic. Open 
Patent Base. jobbers, all sizes. 











MY A ee 


Get your free copy of this new 
bulletin—“10 Ways to Avoid Offset.” 
Valuable—practical—shows how to save 
money —improve presswork. 
1811 No. Pitcher Street 
bod KELLY-CO KALAMA MICH 








INGDAHL BINDERY 
Edition Book Binders 


“Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 














@ 8 BONDS—6 t EDGERS 
} ONION SKINS. ALI 
RINTABLE ALY 


VERY P P 
GATX : VERY SALABLE 
LIVE. Weitere 


te : * Fox RIVER PAPER CORP. 
FOR PRINTER Mop ET ON. WW! 








aS 

for Lithographers, Printers, and 

ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 


Tell Us Your Requirements 


e WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- 






















Speed up lockup! 
Savings from use 
of Warnock Base 
pay for it in a 
short time. Send 
e° now for catalog. 


Warnock Base CUTS COSTS 





yb 
‘ Eo” W. S. WARNOCK CO... 1524 Jonauil Terrace, CHICAGO. NLL. 







Positive, self-lock- 
ing quoin—Thou 
sands in use. Two 
sizes: No. 1—3 
inches, No. 2 — 4 
inches. 














Business Cards 


Ask any of these papér 
merchants—or us — for 
samples and prices: 
New York City 
Richard C, Loesch Co. 
Pittsburgh 
Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Cincinnati 
The Chatfield Paper Co. 
Detroit 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Houston 
L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc. 


it. Louis 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 


are profitable if done on Wiggins Book Form stock. 
Perfect Scoring Flawless Color 
Unvarying Weight 
_Almost no makeready, and unbelievable impres- 
sions. Decks of 25 fit in lever binder case without 
binding. Each card detaches from tab crisp and fresh, 
and once you sell them, repeat orders are certain. 
You can get the maximum for 
Wiggins Business Cards 


The John B. 


WIGG 


1152 Fullerton Avenue 
CHICAGO 
Book Form Cards 
Compact Binders 



















THE BEST QUOIN 


For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston,Mass.,U.S.A, 














ing at its best. 
Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 
Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 







Embossography. Is Raised Print- 








for better letterhead business 


STRATHMORE 


letterhead papers 





FREE Circular on the ROUSE 

VERTICAL MITERER 
tells how to cut 1000 miters an 
hour direct from strip material. 
Write for your copy today. 


H. B. ROUSE & CO. 


2218 NORTH WAYNE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Ohiginal... stribing... timely, 
That s the verdict on up-to-the-minute Grayda - that's 


why you see tt in the frinting of style-conscious advertisers, 





in the cases of hrofit-censcious /rinters and tyhogtaphans 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 








ooctmonaavenye Sniff Yow Sorsey 
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ADVERTISING 


Consumer Looks at Advertising, By P. T. Cherington... 2.50 
Direct Advertising and the Printer, By Albert Highton.. 1.00 


How Advertisements are Built, Gilbert P. Farrar....... 3.50 
How to Do Publicity, By R. C. Mayer..............+++- 2.50 
Mailing List Handbook, By J. G. Aspley............... 2.50 
Market Research & Analysis, By L. O. Brown.........- 4.00 
Principles of Psychology, By Wm. James...... Sec. Vol. 8.00 
Psychology of Advertising in Theory & Practice, By 

YT DD NC, a cD ETA NOS STOO OT aioe 3.50 
Typographic Design in Advertising, By L. B. Siegfried.. 2.25 
Writing an Advertisement, By S. Ronald Hall.......... 2.25 
BOOKBINDING 
Bookbinding, By Wm. F. Matthews................++++ 2.75 
Bpokbinding By Pe TAS a5 66s osc scone eens cee. 1.00 











Bookbinding for Schools, By J. S. Hewitt-Bates........ 2.50 
Course in Bookbinding, By A. W. Palmer.............. 4.00 
Parner: Haina yd. do LOGON ine 65505) 510s si niete 0 4 aieis lo niore 5.00 
COLOR 

Behrens System Color Chart, By H. H. Behrens........ 20.00 
CPST OW EITC EES i UE Re ee eo er ii oor 1.00 
Color and Color Theories, By C. Ladd Franklin........ 4.50 
Color Dimensions, By Faber Birren...............+++: 2.00 
Color Manual, By Bustanoby...........2::...000cccceecsees 2.00 
Color Mixing Guide, By John L. King................: 1.00 
Color Notation; By A He Mansell... o:..o:<:5.6.4:0:6;0:seinacicee se 1:25 
Earhart Color Plan, By J. F. Earhart...............0.- 4.50 
Sean Bente Wverprant (OMavts 5 55/5 20:0j0:<6.5:2\s aise se sees 2.50 
Monument to Color, By Faber Birren..............++++ 15.00 
Printing Inks and Harmony of Colors, By Hackleman.. 1.00 
TRNCE AAONOBTARNS ON GOOION «.:6.6-0is.0.< oe ss o's 10/50 arson ase 10.00 
COMPOSITION 

Art of Spacing, By Samuel A. Bartels..............+.-- 175 
Art of the Book, By B. Newdigate.............. { — po 
Book; Ther By D: CHMGMOrtrhe o.occivicciscies0:'steeewes s0's 4.00 
Building of a Book, By F. H. Hitchcock................ 3.00 
Capitals from the Trajan Column at Rome, 

Br WOON onto c ons pee e a owcne aww es echo eeas 3.00 
Composition & Presswork, By A. J. Mansfield.......... 2.50 
Display Composition, By John H. Chambers........... 2.60 
Elements of Composition, By John H. Chambers....... 2.60 
Hand Composition, By Hugh Jahn.............0000e00% 3.50 
Job Composition, By John H. Chambers............... 2.60 


Preparing Forms for Cylinder Press, By F. S. Henry... 1.25 
Printing Type Specimens with Printing Guide, 


Be ICRI ES DORNEON 6 5.5 ose oko 05066 34s sie ase anaes 4.50 
Science of Imposition, By John Reed................... 5.00 
COPYFITTING SYSTEMS 

1 , i, { Single 2.00 
Coolman’s Rapid Type Calculators............ 1 Sets.. 350 
Hopper’s Type Tables, By A. R. Hopper............... 10.00 
Landenberger’s BI-Log Proportional Scale, By Landen- 

DEINE. 2005 cuy bana weeena ae son eseeskwe Nake eeaues 2.00 
Type and Copy Computer, By Samuel A. Bartels...... 75 
AO MCOIES ES 4) Tes WV TROUG Sii 5 sas 50 oo Saree area Say oreie'ee 1.00 
COST ACCOUNTING and ESTIMATING 
Accountant’s Handbook, By E. A. Saliers.............. 7.50 
An Aid in Estimating Bindery Work................... 5.00 
Arithmetic for Printers, By J. Woodard Auble......... a5 
Budgeting, By Prior Sway... < o:0:<6s04010086005000:s 5.00 
Correct Estimating Practice, By J. B. Mattingly........ 1.00 


Estimating for Printers, By Edward Gallaway......... 5.00 
Estimating for Printers and How to Price Job Printing 

Prop., By Edward Gatlaway. ........0.6c.sscseees Set 6.50 
Figuring Printing Cost, By R. T. Porte................. 25 
ranklinebrinting Catalogs... 0 is:6:6is:+.0/0.605:s9:6 0: <:0ieis) seve sto 50.00 
How to Price Job Printing Properly, By Edward Galla- 

RUD OF ecakc a nin ja aia! ofayeioials laveleoieisyaloralove es sfete iors sieials wi eicieler siti oit 2.50 
John Smith’s Bookkeeping, By R. T. Porte............. 1.50 
Nichols’ Perfect Order and Record Book, By F. H. 

LT 10) Ea RRNA Ad RPE MOORE ee res CC 4.00 
PAT OE eeTATA GENS 5.55 2701 = 5.010 oicvelele ois oielpve sicreievacs — ae 
Printing for Profit, By Chas. Francia:.........0006:0056000. 3.00 
Print Shop Arithmetic, By J. A. Ginsbach.............. 1.00 
Standard Book on Cost Finding, By Elmer J. Koch..... 5.00 
Standard Book on Estimating, By Fred W. Hoch....... 5.00 


For that Graphic Arts 
Every Alert Printing 


ELECTROTY PING 
Electro Deposition of Metals, By Langbein & Brannt 7.50 
Principles of Electroplating and Electroforming, By 


EL OGNURPIT OGD OOM ooo. 6, 0:5 lc crisis sss ciataio ota, orace'elw erage 4.50 
ENGRAVING, COPPER, STEEL, WOOD, LINOLEUM 
Art of Block Cutting, By Hankammer & Lampe...... 1.50 
Die Stamping Manual, By H. S. Neale................. 2.10 
Essentials of Linoleum Block Printing, By Polk....... 2.00 
Linoleum Block Printing, By Charles W. Smith......... 3.00 
Practical Engraving & Etching, By E. G. Lutz.......... 2.00 
GRAVURE 
Elements of Photogravure, By Colin N. Bennett........ 2.50 
Photogravure (New 1939 Edition), By Cartwright...... 3.50 
HISTORY 


History & Development of Advertising, By F. Presbrey 7.50 
History of Composing Machines, By John S. Thompson 3.00 


History of Journalism in U. S., By G. H. Payne........ 3.00 
History of Printing, By John Clyde OswAld sc cccs secs 7.50 
History of Printing in U. S. { Single Volume, Number 2 6.00 

By Douglas McMurtrie.. | 4 Vols. ............-.0005 20.00 
INKS 
Chemical Formulary (Item on Printing Inks), 

RSME T MEPORINODE oars oie .cxeiis: seine neice st eile aie eae OaoLs Beis 6.00 
Encyclopedia of Printing Inks, By Harry G. Kriegel.... 2.00 
Ink Manufacture, By S. Gennes... ::s:0:0.6:6.0108s010:5.6:5: 5606-016 3.00 
Manufacture of Printing and Lithographic Inks, By 

HOV OVE Ie AW OU Cain ec0.s:ciors:cieGigiole nacaiaters) siscareisl ncerscesea-eoreiers 6.00 
Printers’ Ink Scale, By W. E. Radtke.................. 35 
Printing Inks and Harmony of Colors, B ; C. W. Hackle- 

AVAL colo ereeete Panera ies alo covovarot opetaara nataletessrare lene reTorsiersiererTersteiots 1.00 
JOURNALISM 
Camera Journalism with the Miniature Camera, 

ay GOON GOW EROCSBE 5.5 5.5/5.6: ¢ aie) o1s<ein's/0;eve'e.050i¢ 01556: 9/0 ss5:010/4 5 
Country Journalism, Chas. Li. Aue «65:0 6:0<:0 0000 sisi's'0 0 3.00 
Country Newspaper, By M. M. Willey.................. 2.00 
Country Weekly, By C. M. Meredith, Jr. .............. 3.00 
Editorial Thinking & Writing, By Chilton Rowlette Bush 3.00 
Effective House Organs, By R. E. Ramsay.............. 5.00 
Handbook for Newspaper Workers, By Grant M. Hyde. 2.00 
Magazine Making, By John Bakeless...............++.. 3.00 
Newspaper Desk Work, By Robert M. Neal............. 3.00 


Newspaper Makeup & Headlines, By Norman J. Radder 2.50 
Newspaper Writing & Editing, By Willard G. Bleyer... 2.25 


News Photography, By Jack Price (New Edition)..... 3.50 
Preparation of Manuscripts for the Printer, 
BURP PETS AV AELE UY aca a75 ota a) cio ckalorsre Tole i efelelocciavertpeleve ere/ah 1.50 
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Principles of Journalism, By C. S. Yost...............+. 1.50 
Printing for the Journalist, By Eric W. Allen.......... 2.00 
Women in Journalism, By G. J. Boughner............. 2.50 
Writer’s Desk Book, The, By Wm. Dana Orcutt........ 1.00 
LAYOUT AND TYPOGRAPHY 

Advanced Typography, By Walter B. Gress............ 3.00 


Advertising Layout & Typography, By E. de Lopatecki.. 3.00 
Advertising Type Combinations, By A. C. Arnold & 


Ree iPr oR CRS oor car 0h evo ae asevansiorgini lei cst ieiaheas. ai eleratvaremeyes 3.00 
Commercial Art, By C. BE. Wallaee......06.cccccscccesses 3.00 
Design for Printers, By John H. Chambers............. 2.00 
Dynamarhythmic Design, By Ed. B. Edwards.......... 3.50 
Dynamic Symmetry, By Hambidge...............+++++ 5.25 


Effective Type Use for Advertising, By Benjamin Sher- 
THOU iia caia ois 6 ony ev axcie, ose) soa ayecaial efor witha Siareleise ic weesicw aero ate 






Technical Library 
Craftsman Needs! 





ACY CIOBCOIG: Ol NOCEE Ss 6.aco a cineca laces ioetedee senses 20.00 
Essay on Typography, By Eric Gill..................4- 2.00 
First Principles of Typography, By Stanley Morison.... 1.00 
Graphic Design, By Friend & Hefter................... 7.50 
Here Type Can Serve You, By J. M. Bundscho......... 37.50 
Historic Design in Printing, By H. Lewis Johnson...... 15.00 
Layout of Advertisements, By R. H. W. Cox............ 4.20 


Layout Technique in Advertising, By Richard Surrey.. 4.00 
Layouts & Letterheads, By Carlyle, Oring, Richland... 5.00 


Layouts for Advertising (old), By John Dell........... 3.00 
Layouts in Advertising, By W. A. Dwiggins........... 4.00 
Letterhead Design & Manufacture, By Frederick Scheff 10.00 
Letters & Lettering, By Carlyle & Oring............... 4.00 
Making Type Work, By Benjamin Sherbow............ 1.75 
Marking Copy for Newspaper Ad Machines, By Earl R. 

WERE o oso, ss crac erates ta ei chareicierer ev ccctag tara) er eialsreparac Tew netea 1.50 
Modern Type Display, By J. L. Frazier..............0+. 2.00 
Modern Typography and Layouts, By Douglas C. 

BRC TAUMOTRE sco. 0) sioisre. disses ol aneisioieiv cio aiein olor e nailer ee ae sss 7.50 
New Typography & Modern Layouts, By Frederic 

STEN p at sores exe of stots cisiel ola Osi sii eisidisiereielothiarar eels nisin wireline 5.00 
10 Roughs, By Dow Maye... .3ccccscccsccceveseesses 2.50 
BOESHCCUIUE, SFr CLOG <5 5.555 )s:sisierese #07 Giale's'es Ha wanceawees 1.50 
Poster Design, By W. G. Raffe.........2.cseccscccsees 6.50 
Practical Typography and Copywriting, ByC.D.Farmer 1.25 
Practice of Typography, By T. L. DeVinne............ 2.50 
Printing and Typography for Beginners, By A. Levitas. 6.75 
Printing Design & Layout, By Vincent Steere.......... 12.50 
Technique of Advertising Layout, By Frank H. Young.. 7.50 
racing A Ipha bets). .ac.:20 cis stecocace diaieoasieloseee isle saleeele 18.00 
Typographer’s Desk Manual, By E. de Lopatecki...... 3.50 


Typographic Design in Advertising, By L. B. Siegfried... 2.25 
Typography & Mechanics of the Newspaper, By Kenneth 
BRS ONLGON ED 55 V ava: cxver cic cic/cisle Sia ior La SLe Le areata lei Warsi e we Siac 5.00 


LINOTYPE OPERATING AND CARE 


Care of the Linotype and Intertype, By Hugh Foster... 2.50 


Correct Keyboard Fingering, By John S. Thompson... 60 
Facsimile Linotype Keyboard................eseeeeeeee 25 
History of Composing Machines, By John S. Thompson 3.00 
Intertype, The, By Mac D. Sinclair...............0.005 10.00 





ORDER 





Linotype & Intertype Speed Book, By H. J. Pickert..... 1.00 


Mechanism of the Linotype, By J. S. Thompson........ 2.50 
Linotype Keyboard Operation............-eeeeeeeeees 2.00 
Linotype Mechanism, By Means & Swank............. 3.00 


Practical Touch System for Linotype Keyboard, 


VP DG CCA ee errr ere rere Corer erreur 2.25 
MANAGEMENT 
How to Be a Good Foreman, By Chas. Reitell.......... 2.00 
Newspaper Management, By Frank Thayer..........-. 4.00 
Principles of Newspaper Management, By James M. 

PGCE MII At OE Ree eRe Penrose 3.50 
Retail Credit Practice, By Bartlett & Reed............ 4.00 
Smooth Sailing Letters, By Frailey...............0+0+5 2.00 


Weekly Newspaper Management, By T. F. Barnhart... 3.00 


OFFSET AND LITHOGRAPHY 
Albumin Process of Photolithography, By Reed and 


DONOR on sedi ns Nave Senda seays 24 Sdea desea Dev aneeks 2.50 
How to Make Etch Proofs, By Frederick H. Bartz....... 2.00 
PUG Coit PE ererrT Perr orerr rrr ort rrr merer 15.00 
Metalithography, By Joseph Goodman................. 1.75 
Metal Plate Lithography, By C. A. Seward............. 2.00 
Obviously Offset, By A. E. Hurst..............00 eee 2.00 


Offset Printing from Stone and Plates, By Charles Harrap 4.50 
Photography and Platemaking for Photo-Lithography, 
PR Ee SOMOS oo schia acvaddeiscescxivdgdcekexusnn<we 5.00 
Photo-Lithographers Manual, By W. E. Soderstrom.... 4.00 
Photolithography and Offset Printing, By Mertle and 


1 CECT eR enero rer errr Terr Tr rene re eee ere 6.00 
Practical Photo-Lithography, By C. Mason Willy....... 4.00 
PAPER 
Art of Paper Making, By A. Watt..........cccceeccees 4.00 
From Paper Mill to Pressroom, By Wm. Bond Wheel- 

UNOMON oe acide ce eneTem en Niae dee caeenedadseeEws 2.00 
Paper: Its History, Sources, and Manufacture, 

Bite Heaths Ale NOQQ io oiada dade Gacaavapasivciness 1.00 
Papermaking in the Classroom, By D. Hunter.......... 1.35 
Paper Testing & Chemistry for Printers, By Gordon A. 

OMAN GUT cL oe laacink oi iu ec Heainnt diccedea ieee Ueeee 4.50 
Printing Papers, By W. B. Wheelwright................ 2.50 
PHOTOENGRAVING 
Commercial Engraving and Printing, By C.W.Hackleman 7.50 
Dot-Etching on Dry Plates, By Reed and Dorst........ 2.50 
Ilford Manual of Process Work, By L. P. Clerce......... 2.75 


Photoengravers Practical Handbook, By P.C. Raymer.. 1.50 
Photoengraving in Black and Color, By S. H. Horgan.. 2.00 
Photoengraving in Relief, By W. J. Smith, Turner and 


B21 ClS aR Een ee ERR c Ore Pere Teer er ee 4.00 
Photoengraving Primer, By S. H. Horgan.............. 1.50 
Photographic Chemicals and Solution.................. 4.00 
Practical Halftone-Screen Finder...................... 65 
Practical Photoengraving, By H. L. Groesbeck........ 4.00 
Prior’s Automatic Photo Scale, By A. M. Prior......... 3.00 
Process & Practice of Photoengraving, By H. A. Groes- 

eT, eS (RE Eee COE: ee Bere Se OE Deena eee eer 7.50 
Process Engraving, By Ed. S. Pilsworth................ 2.00 
Process Photography and Platemaking, By J. S. Mertle. 1.00 
PRESSWORK 
Composition & Presswork, By A. J. Mansfield......... 2.50 
Concise Manual of Platen Presswork, By F. W. Thomas _ .25 
Elementary Platen Presswork, By Ralph W. Polk...... 1.50 
Handbook for Pressmen, By Fred W. Hoch............. 3.00 
Practical Hints on Presswork, By Eugene St. John..... 3.00 
Practical Suggestions on Presswork, By J. Alter....... 1.00 
Practice of Presswork, By Craig R. Spicher............ 5.50 


From THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
Convenient order form on next page. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
The largest and most complete list 
of its kind known to be published. 


PRINTING, GENERAL 
American Handbook of Printing, By E. G. Gress 


Art & Practice of Printing, By William Atkins... { 


Dolphin—3d Edition 
. . Standard 10.00 
Eighth Art, The, By Victor Keppler DeLuxe.. 12.50 


Instruction Manual for Young Printers, By Robt. W. 
Selvidge 

Modern Printing, By John Southward 

Practice of Printing, By Ralph W. Polk 

Pressmen’s Pocket Manual, By J. N. Harrison 

Printer of Chiapolis, By R. T. Porte 

Printing, A Craft for Schools, By H. E. V. Gilham 

Printing and the Allied Trades, By R. R. Karch 

Printing for Apprentices and Journeymen, By H. A. Witt 

Printing for School & Shop, By Frank S. Henry 

Printing in the Americas, By John Clyde Oswald 

Production Yearbook (Annual) 

Stubbs’ Manual, By Wm. Henry Stubbs 


PROOFREADING 


Complete Dictionary of 100,000 Synonyms and Anto- 
nyms, By Rev. Samuel Fallows 

Deskbook of Errors in English, By Frank H. Vizetelly.. 

Dictionary of American Slang, By Maurice H. Weseen.. 

Dictionary of Grammar, By James A. Hennesy 

Dictionary of Phrase & Fable, By Rev. E. Cobham Brewer 

Dictionary of Printing Terms, By Porte & { Paper 
Pearson Cloth 

Dictionary of Scientific Terms, By C. M. Beadnell 

Divide the Word Correctly, By M. J. Haessley 

Get It Right, By J. B. Ondycke 

How Divide the Word, By A. A. Mayerstein 

Manual of Style, University of Chicago Press 

Meet Mr. Hyphen, By Edward N. Teall 

Practical Proofreading, By Albert M. Highton 

Putnam’s Word Book, By Louis A. Glemming 

Roget’s Thesaurus, By J. L. Roget 

The Complete Desk Book, By Mawson and Robson 


Paper 1.00 


Tip-Offs for Proofreaders, By H. B. Cooper.... Cloth 1.50 


25,000 Words, By Leslie & Funk 


SALESMANSHIP 


500 Answers to Sales Objections, By Ray Giles 
Principles of Salesmanship, By Harold Whitehead 
Salesmanship for Printers, By British Federation of 


Master Printers 
Selling Things, By O. S. Marden 


SILK SCREEN PROCESS 


Silk Screen Methods of Reproduction, By Bert Zahn... 
Silk Screen Printing Process, By Biegeleisen & Busen- 


STEREOTYPING 
Casting & Mixing Printers Metals, By G. A. Righter.... 1.50 
Manual of Stereotyping, By Joseph Goggin 5.00 


SUPPLIES 


Stewart’s Embossing Board 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Applied Business Correspondence, By H. Watson 

Art of Composition (Dynamic Symmetry), By Michael 
Jacobs 

Art Work, How Produced & Reproduced, By John 


Small Size 1.25 
Large Size 2.50 


Bibliotheca Typographica, By Horace Hart 

Chronology of Books & Printing, By Greenhood & Gentry 2.00 
Franklin Printing Catalog 

How to Appreciate Prints, By F. Weitenkampf 

Letters to a Printer’s Devil, By R. T. Porte 

My Printing Experiences, By Benjamin Franklin 
People and Print, By Prof. Douglas Waples 
Photography, By C. E. Kenneth Mees 

Photography and the American Scene, By Robert Taft. . 
Practice of Collotype, By Thomas A. Wilson 

Robert Collier Letter Book, By Robert Collier 
Sequoyah, By Grant Foreman 

Showcard Writing 


On all shipments 


Mail Your Order Now— Postage Free °*::"" 


BOOK ORDER FORM 





Gentlemen: Please send the books listed to the address shown below. 
remittance for the total amount indicated. 


All books are sold strictly on either a cash-with-order or cash-on-delivery basis, 
which last requires the usual additional post office fee. The nature of the busi- 
ness prevents us from extending credit. No “approval” orders can be accepted. 
Canadian, foreign and any orders not mailable under domestic book-post rates 
should include sufficient amount for postage. Any excess balance will be promptly 
refunded. Use the listing form to the right for titles and quantity wanted. 


I enclose 





TITLE OF BOOK | PRICE 








Please Print Name Plainly 





address 





City State 


U. S. A. Be sure to add postage for Canada and foreign countries. 





NO POSTAGE payment is required for shipments to destinations within the 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY cnicaco, itunots 








TOTAL ENCLOSED | 
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No electrical parts...entirely operated by air, 

the new ATF Diafram Gun is more efficient 

and economical than even the famous original 

ATF Gun. It saves on mix and electricity and 

has fewer working parts to wear out. Yet it has 

all the advantages of finer adjustments of the 

old Gun. Lighter and more compact, it is easily 

moved from press to press and takes up less... 

space. The ATF Diafram Gun blasts a single’. 

drop into thousands of particles... forming an = 

evenly distributed anal protection against A me ha YE RIAL} 
offsetting, sticking, smudging. Whether on off- 

set or letterpress, the new ATF Diafram Gun Type F ounders 


will give you a better job for less money. Ask 
your ATF Salesman for the complete details. 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. Branches in Principal Cities 


Types used: Bodoni Family 





EVERY Plant Needs Them 
TRY THE SENSATIONAL NEW 


Zephyr BLACKS 


These inks represent a complete new 
chemical achievement. Based on the 
principle of polymerization, they are un- 
like any other product on the market. 

e SET in 60 seconds. 

e BACK UP in 30 minutes. 

e BONE DRY in an hour. 

e ZEPHYR BLACKS are perfected in 
Chloroform SEX- : three grades. Available for prac- 
tically any job. 


An electric motor built specially ror printing equipment Try Them Out. For folder, or trial order, 


was Kimble’s idea at the same time. And of the two it WRITE! WIRE! PHONE! 


has been immeasurably more important in helping to speed 


agenarians, was Dr. William Osler’s idea back in 1905. 


the processes that spread learning and healthy attitudes-to Now in use from Coast to Coast 


the far corners of the earth, Today, Kimble Motors are : Sinclair & Valentine Co 


standard on a large share of printers’ motorized equipment. 


Kivete Execrric Co., 2011 W. Hastings St., Chicago, Il: EINKS®  aiorrice anp FAcToRY 


e 611 West 129th Street, New York, N. Y. 
KM DIC vores. | Albany, Cleveland Kansan City New Qrleana 


Birmingham Dayton Manila San Francisco 


Distributed by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Boston Havana Nashville Seattle 


Chicago Jacksonville New Haven 





Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 
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It’s difficult to think 


of a place where you can’t sell it! 


GOES 1910 AUTO LICENSE BLOTTER 
IS INTERESTING! INTRIGUING! INSTRUCTIVE! 


It features reproductions in COLOR of Auto License 
Plates for EVERY State in the Union. It shows popu- 
lations, motor vehicle registrations and ratios of 
registrations to population. You can sell it if you will 
SHOW it. Write for samples. 


GOES Essays 


35 W. 6lst St., Chicago * 53K Park Place, NewYork City 











iF A 
THE MECHANISM OF 
THE LINOTYPE 


By JOHN S. THOMPSON 


Revised eleventh edition. A complete and practical treatise 
on the care and operation of the linotype for the novice as 
well as the experienced operator. 

Completely revised and amplified by E. M. Keating, 
Editor Machine Composition Department The Inland 
Printer and instructor in the Chicago school of The Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co. 

This book contains 230 pages and about 170 illustrations of 
the various parts and latest models. 

Bound in flexible binding; handy pocket size, 434x7. Price 
$2.50, postage 10 cents extra. Send for your copy today. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
Book Dept. 205 W. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 











HOLLISTON 1Ac.1aset-siGn CLOTHS 


ALSO CLOTHS FOR 


Office Forms, Factory Forms, Maps, Charts, Indexes, 
Catalog and Loose Leaf Pages, Instruction Manuals, 
Certificates, Licenses, Advertising Novelties, 

Etc. Write for Samples and Prices. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., Dept. C5, Norwood, Mass. 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 











lJ] ADIRONDACK BOND 


—__. for All Business Printing 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street e New York, N. Y 
BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 
Needs nb heati Simply wet it, attach it to tympan and let 
press run until , —— 53/4, x 9Y2 inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 
Instruction with each package. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 

















MASTER the 


i = 2 Biest! 


MODERN TYPE DISPLAY 


This text, by J. L. Frazier, Editor 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, presents 
those basic principles of good 
typography and display, so essen- 
tial to creditable results. Third 
and revised edition first pub- 
lished in 1910. Not “modernistic.” 

















KNOW 


the historical 
background of 
the printing craft 


You will find it authoritatively 
URTRIE yet entertainingly told in 


THE BOOK 
The Story of Printing 
and Bookbinding 


By Douc.as C.McMour trie 


676 pages, over 120 


illustrations. Hand- 
somely d ahaa : 
DEP aee am In this single volume is the whole story of 
durably bound. ‘i ‘ 
the origin and the development of printing 
S from the beginnings of writing down to the 
present day. The reading of this book will 
prove an inspiration to any printer who is 


POSTPAID ; Saori) 
truly interested in his craft. 


The Inland Printer, 205 w. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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It is efficient management to make small in- 
vestments that will increase the production 
of heavy investment machinery 

The No. 4 Hacker Block Leveller and the 
No. 9 Hacker Plate Gauge are comparatively 
small investment equipment, yet they will 
give you extra weeks of running time from 
your expensive, high-speed production 
presses — usually at peak production peri- 
ods when you need it the most 

The No. 4 Hacker Block Leveller, the No. 9 
Hacker Plate Gauge, and some underlay 
paper are the necessities for careful pre- 





VANDERCOOK & 





Main Office and Factory 


No. 4 Hacker 
Block Leveller 


5 
EERE, sa ar / 


‘ age OS AA 
hs pt ba NEY, SS Pas Pay 
Shes 

TAR 





No. 9 Hacker 
Plate Gauge 


makeready. For testing printing quality, any 


Vandercook Proof Press may be used 
With Hacker and Vandercock Premake- 


ready Equipment, experiment and guess 
are eliminated. Definite micrometer read- 
ings permit all plates, both mounted and un- 
mounted to be sent to the pressroom or 
foundry at the correct height for the best 


printing or moulding. 
Circulars describe in detail Hacker and 


Vandercook Premakeready Equipment, and 
how it is used. They will be mailed at your 


request and without obligation. 


5 ON 3 


Eastern Branch 


214 East 45th Street, New York City 


CANADA: SEARS LIMITED, TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 


904 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. 
It furnishes the most reliable and significant information on 
matters concerning the printing and allied industries. Con- 
tributions are solicited but should be concisely stated and 
presented in typewritten manuscript. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in ad- 
vance. Sample copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances 
payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 
following issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; 
to countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance 
postage prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The 
Inland Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps are not 
accepted. 








FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Donald F. 
Hunter, Mer., 2, 3, & 4, Cockspur Street, London, S. W. 1., 
England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Warwick Building, 
Hamilton Street, Sydney, N. S. W. Australia. 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, Helsinki, Finland. 

Acme Agency, Casilla Correo 1136, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 

ORBIS, P. O. Box 240, Praha, Czechoslovakia. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 

S. Christensen, P. O. Box 536, Montreal, Canada. 


PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 
presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Nu 314445. all papers. 

Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 


TI-P! COMPANY. S. W. Cor. 10th and Broadway KANSAS CITY, MO. 





























WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situations 
Wanted,” 50 cents per line, minimum $1.00; under all other 
headings, 75 cents per line, minimum $1.50. Approximately 
55 characters to the line, address or box number to be 
counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany order. 








INSTRUCTION 





PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT'S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





KEEP YOUR PLANT BUSY! We furnish 40 Profit-Making, 

Tried and Tested Printing Plans prepaid for $1.00. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Advertising Course $1.00. Also 50 Mail-Order 
Plans for $1.00. ASSOCIATED MANAGEMENT, 5120-IP Oak- 
land Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











FOR SALE: ‘Complete commercial stationery store and print- 

ing plant. Estab. 31 years. A-1 reputation and cr. rating. 
Downtown location. EMIL H. BLUEMEL CO., owners, 118 W. 
9th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 








INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY WANTED 





PLANT MANAGER of large eastern printing and lithogra- 

phy concern desires change. Broad practical experience in 
all departments on all types of commerciai printing. Prefer 
to contact concern whose present owner wishes to have more 
time for himself and needs a competent, clean-cut man in 
early forties to take charge of operating the plant and con- 
tacting customers. If agreeable, would consider making a 
small cash investment and apply percentage of salary to- 
wards acquiring a personal interest in company. Here is your 
opportunity to secure a progressive executive with an excel- 
lent record. Location secondary to satisfactory connection. 
Confidential. J 262. 








WANTED D TO PURCHASE 





We want to buy one single O-56” two color Miehle Selteser 
Press and one double O Cleveland Folder. Send us complete 
details, serial number, price. J 31 








FOR SALE 





PLANE-O-PLATE. Rotary precision shaver. Shaves all types 

of flat work including stereos, electros, base, etc., to exact 
type height for printing. Eliminates irregular plate levels. 
Saves time, work, improves quality. Two sizes, handles work 
up to full page. Get prices, details. Write Monomelt Co., Dept. 
8, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MONOTYPE KEYBOARDS AND CASTERS—A- 1 condition can ean 
be seen in operation; also mats, molds, ete. Bargain to 
quick buyer. Intelligencer Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 
sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for partic- 
ulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








RIEGELS 


eA TREATED JUTE 

















e 
Fp ects: Site 
= MON ante” 3 7 


A SCIENTIFICALLY PREPARED TYMPAN 


The old reliable. Its tough jute fibers stand up 
under the longest runs. Stocked in roll widths 


for every press. 





RIEGEL PAPER CORP. 342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y 








MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 
Patent GAUGE PINS FOR JOB 


PRESSES 





QUICK ON ... The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set 


of 3 The Pioneer in 1870 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 





MEGILL’S GAUGE PINS 


Insist on Megill’s 
per Fingers, etc. The original—and the best. 
Circular on request. 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 





MEGILL’S Double Grip 
Gauges, Gauge Pins, Grip- Patent GAUGES 





763 Atlantic Avenue ‘ 
Brooklyn, New York VISE GRIP... adjustable . . . used 


for any stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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FOR SALE-—-Kidder two-color 12 x 26 roll feed flat bed press 
in good condition at a bargain. McCourt Label Cabinet Co., 

Bradford, Pennsylvania. 

Offset plate making outfit, 18 x 22”. Like new. Sacrifice for 
quick cash sale. Joyner, Box 538, Jackson, Tenn. 


F OR SALE—44-ine h Twentieth Century Cutter; rebuilt; fully 
_guarante ed. J 5 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
EXECUTIVES AND MANAGERS 


PRESSROOM F ‘“OREMAN—A1 EXECUTIVE AND PRESSMAN. 

as had a wide range of experience on all classes of work 
run on one color, two color and perfecting presses. If the 
production of your pressroom does not meet your estimates; 
if the quality of your product is not satisfactory; if your 
spoilage is excessive, I can install proven, time-saving 
methods that will correct these troubles. Fifteen years as 
pressroom foreman in a large Chicago plant, producing qual- 
ity work for many nationally known firms, give me the abil- 
ity to make your pressroom show the profit it should. Best of 
references. Chicago or vie inity. J 314. 


Who wants a guy who can get things d done? I'd like to o hear 
from a printing plant, trade plant or private plant that 
needs a shot in the arm to bring out the sweat. Nothing 
anemic for me. I'll start reasonable and take my increases 
out of profits. Thoroughly experienced from manager to devil. 
Union or otherwise. Go anywhere. J 307 
su cE ESSFUL MAN open for position in printing, offset, bind- 
ing, office supply. Wide experience manufacturing, manage- 
ment, office, estimating, selling. Honesty. willingness, no 
liquor or tobacco; married, now y employed. References. J 315. 


PRINTING EXECUTIVE—Business or production manage- 
ment. Seasoned. A builder — i ciceeiaeial of fine printing. 
Fine record of achievement. J 3 





COM POSI N G ROOM 


L INOTYPE OPE RATOR w ith experience in gove rnment plant, 

private plant, publishing house, with Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company and daily newspapers. Sober, steady and reli- 
able. Operator, 1755 Fa axon Ave., Memphis, Te nn. 


MONOTYPE. —experienc ed combination operator. 14 years one 
plant. Recent factory training, all Lanston machines. Capa- 
ble, dependable, refs. Prefer Mid-West. J 319. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVING 





PHOTO-ENGRAVER desires connection as manager. News- 
paper or Commercial. Exper. in progressive, economical 
productions. Refs. Prefer minimum salary and comm. J 316. 


Pressroom 





OFFSET PRESSMAN wants position, also familiar letter- 
press cylinders and job cylinders. Combined experience of 
25 years. Halftone, job, and color. J 303. 





The Fastest Selling 
Folders in America 


RUSSELL 
615 Chestnut St. ERNEST 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
FOLDING MACHINE VALUES 


BAUM 














HERE IS YOUR CREATIVE STAFF & 


The Constructive Approach to Selling 
Without Additional Payroll Expense 


@ For progressive printers de- 

siring a better control of sales, this organization provides 

a creative background featured by the following services: 
Assistance on Plans and Printing Programs, Ideas, Copy, 
Layout, Finished Art, Photography, Color Application, 
Catalog Compilation, Direct Mail Campaigns. ®@ An ex- 

B E R T L W H ITE pert and experienced organiza- 
° tion codrdinating all steps in 

with the creative job. ® Special sales 


©O assistance available. Write for 
230 EAST OHIO MST. details. 
curcaco 


PLANS © LAYOUT ° ILLUSTRATION * COLOR 














MAN AT WORK—This complex piece of apparatus is 
used to measure the vapor pressure of vehicles used in 
making IPI’s quick-drying inks (like Vaporin). This is 
only one small part of the work that goes on in IPI’s seven- 
story building devoted entirely to research. Ink manufac- 
turing is not only a craft, but a science! 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 1940 — We want to tell you about 
some new steel die stamping inks that will make it easier 
to produce 1940 Christmas cards, among other things. 
These new inks have excellent flexibility and adhesion; 
they can be printed satisfactorily even on difficult papers 
and glazed stocks. They dry quickly, and their coverage 
is unusually good. If you do steel die work, order some 
of these new inks now. 


FLAMEPROOF FLAGS—The latest request for some- 
thing novel in inks came to our Cincinnati branch. A flag 
company asked them to produce a flameproof ink for 
printing flags. After testing a number of formulas, a suitable 
ink was developed, and the customer was well satisfied 
with its non-combustible properties. We can usually solve 
special ink problems, but don’t forget our regular products 
—ready-to-use, uniform Everyday inks for instance, devel- 
oped for the commercial printer. 

The Pure Food and Drug act seems to imply that inks should 
be edible, if not tasty, although vitamin content is not specified. 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 
DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION, DEPT. 1. P.J., 75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


What Are the Costs of Obsolescence? 
By J. E. Bullard 


“Uncle Jess’”’ School of Printing Did It 
Silk-screen Joined to Other Methods 
10 Tests for Good Typography 


How to Repair Smashed Electros 
By Nathaniel Krum 


A Serving of Language a La Mode 
By E. N. Teall 


Garfield School’s Students Show Real Ability 


Lesson No. 4, How to Become a Type Layout Man 
By Will Laufer 
Maintain an Insurance Coverage in Line With Your Current 
Needs oe 
By C. A. Rosenberg, Junior 
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that's why 





CROMWELL TYMPAN 


helps you produce better printing at bigger profits 


OTHER UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED CROMWELL FEATURES 


VV EATHER is just as important an element in the press- 
room as it is on the quarterdeck. Cromwell Special 
Prepared Tympan is specifically treated to take the weather 
hazards out of makeready. It is absolutely impervious to ex- 
cess moisture or humidity, sudden changes of temperature, 
or extremes of heat or cold. Under such adverse conditions 
inferior tympans will shrink, swell or turn soggy, thereby 
ruining makeready and costing you valuable time and 
money. 
Thousands of leading printers the world over prefer 
Cromwell Tympan for its reliable weatherproof qualities. 
Remember, every sheet is unconditionally guaranteed! 
Assure yourself of better looking printing and bigger 
profits. Order Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan from 
your local distributor today. It comes in rolls or sheets, 
accurately cut to fit any high speed press. 








STRONG — Cromwell 
Tympan has the high tensile 
strength necessary to per- 
mit its being drawn tight 
on the cylinder without 
danger of stretching or 
tearing. 


UNIFORM — Cromwell 
Tympan’s calipered  uni- 
formity makes every spot 
tissue and overlay count. 
It will not vary .001 in 
thickness throughout an en- 
tire roll. 


ENDURING — Cromwell 
Tympan will stand up 
throughout the gruelling 
grind of the longest runs. 
It will deliver the last im- 
pression as clear and sharp 
as the first. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


. CHICAGO, ILL. 


4801-29 S. WHIPPLE STREET . 





NO-TURN Magazine Shift 


Magazines are shifted automatically on the 
Universal Intertype. The operator simply 
sets a convenient control knob, as shown 
in the picture above. Other features are: 


Convertible —non-mixer or mixer. 
. Combination text and display equipment. 


. Magazines are interchangeable on other 
Intertypes. 


. Finger-flip changes of type on non-mixer 
machines. 


Automatic mixer font selection —or non- 
mixer font distinguisher. 


. Automatic channel entrance operation. 
. Automatic safety devices. 
. Improved Mat-Traffic Light. 





You Don’t Know what kind of a line composing 
machine you will need in 1945 — or next year, or in 
1950. That’s why the new Universal Intertype line 
composing machine was developed. 


The Universal Intertype can be bought today as a 
NON-MIXER and then, later —at any time in the 
future —it can be converted into a MIXER. Or a 
mixer can be converted into a non-mixer. Either 
conversion can be made in your own composing 
room — quickly — for only a fraction of the cost of 
trading out one machine against the other. 

Thus Intertype again pioneers with interchange- 
able, convertible machines — just as we pioneered 
years ago with the interchangeable, convertible 
Standardized Intertype. 

These are days of constant changes. Look to the 
future when buying composing machines. Write to 
Intertype Corporation, Brooklyn, for more details. 


NEW UNIVERSAL INTERTY 





SS. Se 

















CHAMPION PAPER 


To portray men’s ideas on sheets of paper, ad- 
vertisers and printers combine their art and 
skill with plates, ink, type, and tons of equip- 
ment. While paper is largely responsible for 
the final printing result, it is one thing 
ready made, available on short notice, 
in almost any grade and quantity. Good 
printers everywhere choose Champion 








THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


paper to help them get that all important good 
impression. This is the most extensive line of 
printing papers anywhere available. It includes 
coated and uncoated grades, envelope, offset, 
postcard, blanks, and specials, in a wide 
variety of weights and colors. To get the 
most out of your printing, use Champion 
paper, the foundation for good printing. 





MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C. ... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing . . . Over 1,500,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA +« CLEVELAND - BOSTON .- ST. LOUIS + CINCINNATI 

















Lost Motion 
is Lost Profit 


A time study in close detail of the operations re- 
quired in setting single types as compared with 
Ludlow composition brings out facts which are 
often surprising. 

In setting single types, the compositor must pick 
up each character separately from a jumbled pile, 
turn the nick and face of each into position, and 
carry it to the stick. A seven-letter word, for ex- 
ample, requires that seven individual pieces be 
picked up one by one and turned into position, 
and that seven different trips be made back and 
forth between case and stick. 

The Ludlow line-composing operation is quite 


different. The broad, flat matrices are “gathered” 








—six or seven in a group—in continuous travel di- 
rectly from one compartment to another, and then 
transferred to the stick at one time. The operation 
can best be described as that of single type distri- 
bution in reverse; in fact, Ludlow matrices can 
generally be gathered as rapidly as single types 
can be distributed. The time-savings in this, and 
in spacing and justifying lines, coupled with the 
recognized economies of all-slug make-up and the 
many other Ludlow operation features all add up 
to consequential savings and increased profits. 
Ludlow offers both a saving in time and a defi- 
nite improvement in typographic quality—both im- 
portant factors in maintaining a profitable busi- 
ness. Let us send you complete details regarding 


these economy and quality- producing features. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Set in Ludlow Radiant Heavy and Radiant Medium 
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700 miters aN HOUR 


Though PRICED LOW, the Rouse Economy Vertical 
Miterer is fast--- cutting miters at the rate of 7OO an 
hour. It is the ideal power mitering machine for any 
composing room not requiring the capacity of the 
Rouse Master Vertical Miterer. 

The Rouse Economy Vertical Miterer will cut metal 
or brass strips up to 24 points in thickness --- a special 
model will take rule up to 36 points. Perfect miters 
may be made for boxes only 12 points square --- at the 
same rate of speed as for longer strips. Hairline rule 
joins as well as full face. 

Right and left hand miters are made at a single cut 
on strip material. It is not necessary to cut the strip to 
length before the miters are made. There is no prelim- 
inary “getting ready.” A full strip is placed on the 
Rouse Vertical, the gauge is set, the strip clamped, and 
and the miters made. An easy pull on the convenient 
lever lowers the “V’’ shaped cutter and gives two miters 
almost instantly. An electric motor does all the work. 

Where composition is done, there should be a Rouse 
Vertical Miterer. Many plants have found it practical 
to use two or more machines. Send for circulars now. 


H.B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2218 NORTH WAYNE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


OTHER ROUSE 
TIME SAVERS 


Keep informed on the latest 
developments in Rouse equip- 
ment. Many changes have been 
made for greater efficiency. 
Send for circulars and prices. 
Band Saws 

Type Mortiser 

Register Hooks and Bases 
Composing Sticks 

Lead and Rule Cutters 

Hand Mitering Machines 

Type Gauges 

Page Frames 

Press Seats 

Newspaper Files and Racks 
Newspaper Bases 

Composing and Make-up Rules 
Form Trucks 

Tympan Paper Holders 
Sennett Positive Assemblers 
Lining and Registering System 
Register Quoins 


Paper Lifts 


Without obligation, please mail complete infor- 
mation on the Rouse Economy Vertical Miterer. 


Also send circulars on 





Name 


Address. 
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End your Search 
for a Truly WOaUve 
Bond Paper which 
HANDLES FAST 


By getting Acquainted with 


ARID SOyy 





WATERMARKED 


"THE NATION’S BUSINESS PAPER” (O) 


Enuelopes te Match 


WHITE For Letterheads * 14 COLOR 
You'll like HOWARD MIMEOGRAPH and HOWARD LEDG 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 


Send me [) Howard Bond Portfolio -) Howard Ledger Portfolio 
“] Howard Mimeograph Portfolio 


ee ee 





—_ State 
ch to your business stationery 
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“Talk about color! Thisy 
Buckeye Cover Sample 
Book shows fifteen and 
that rainbow: ‘out there 


has only. seven.” 
+ 











Cover is more, beautiful | than 


eye 
the rainbow. But the gentleman's enthusiasm for Bucke basis co 


in fact. There are far more colors in Buckeye than i in the: 


rainbow — and they are better ones for the printer 
A color for everything is obtainable in Buckeye — and an appropriate 


finish and weight, as well. The world’s most complete line. oe 


Of course we don't claim that Buck: 
















THE BECKETT PAPER company 


Mak 
akers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ones ag 1848 
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Millers 


Ask Miller owners which are their busiest, 
most profitable cylinder presses. Look into 
the country’s busy pressrooms and see mod- 
ern Millers humming along while yester- 
day’s presses stand idly by. Check those 
pressrooms which are busiest and notice 
the Millers there. 

Profits are made from active business — 
profitable business such as is enjoyed by 
foresighted Miller owners. Thousands of 
Miller Automatics are widening profit mar- 
gins by giving up to 25% higher productive 
speeds, lower operating costs and savings 
in space, rent and unnecessary effort. Fine 
quality and great versatility widen selling 
markets. 

With Miller Automatics leading all other 
automatic cylinders and outnumbering them 
in some cases by as much as three or four or 
even ten to one, the practical preference for 
Millers is proved. Miller is the symbol of 
profitable progress. 

Information on Miller Automatics gladly 
given to responsible firms, on request. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Portrait of a Man Looking for Trouble in the 
Photomicrography Laboratory 





That’s what this man is doing, looking for trouble. Of course, the troubles 
he is looking for are the kind that bother pressmen—troubles that 
hinder the cause of finer printing. This picture was taken in the photo- 


micrography laboratory. Quite a mouthful 
to say, but it’s the section of IPI’s Research 
Laboratories devoted to microscopic in- 
vestigation of various printing problems. 
The equipment here enables technicians 
to magnify cross sections of paper, for 
example, and then photograph these cross 
sections so that the penetration of ink into 
the paper and other details may be studied 
minutely. The photomicrography camera 
can photograph a tiny halftone dot so 
that it looks like a good-sized dried pea. 
by examining such magnified impressions, 
technicians can obtain valuable facts on 
how various types of ink print. For exam- 
ple, these photomicrographs show clearly 
that the quick-drying inks print much 
more cleanly than do slower-drying inks. 
Basic research studies, like those possi- 
ble in this photomicrography laboratory, 
are making possible developments that 
can help YOU produce better printing! 














There may be no reason to associate these 
facis, but right after the Atlanta premiere of 
“Gone With the Wind,” two Allanta news- 
papers went with the Wind, too. 





Note for Movie Goers 


Have you seen “‘Keeping in Touch,” the 
new IPI color movie? This fiim is available 
to Graphic Arts organizations, and it is 
being shown all over the country. If your 
local group would like to see it, write to us, 
and we'll be glad to arrange for a showing. 








Foiled Again? Try These 


Copper foil printing is tricky! The 
smooth, hard surface of the copper makes 
penetration negligible, and as every printer 
who has tried it knows, it’s a real task to pro- 
duce a nice looking job on this kind of a 
surface. But a beautiful example of foil 
printing rolled off the presses of the Kirby- 
Cogeshall-Steinau Co., Milwaukee, recent- 
ly when they turned out some inserts for a 
customer who was advertising a new 
copper foil stock. Obviously, the job had 
to be good, considering the fact that it 
was designed to advertise the beauty of 
this new paper. Kirby-Cogeshall-Steinau 
used IPI Pyroxalin inks to help them 
achieve these handsome results. 








Advertisement 





CAMERA FANS LIKE 
GOOD PRINTING 


New Photo Annual Contains 
Best Pictures of Year 


It used to be that people were afraid to 
go into night clubs and burlesque houses 
for fear of being seen. Now they’re afraid 
to go into such places for fear of being 
photographed. The all-seeing eye of the 
candid camera is everywhere, and photog- 
raphy enthusiasts in America are now as 
numerous as Democrats (though not nec- 
essarily of the same political beliefs). 

One of the bibles of these modern knights 
of the lens is “U. S.-Camera Annual.” 
Since its first edition in 1935, this book has 
included the finest examples of American 
photography for each year. To do these 
fine pictures full justice, “‘U. S. Camera 
Annual’’ must be exceptionally well- 
printed. It always has been. The newest 
volume, just released, is ‘“U. S. Camera 
Annual 1940.” It was produced by the 
John P. Smith Company, Rochester. Both 
the color pages and the black and white 
section have been reproduced with a spar- 
kle and lustre that compliments the origi- 
nal subjects. 

What about ink? Glad you reminded 
us. Every edition of ‘‘U. S. Camera 
Annual” and every issue of “‘U. S. Camera 
Magazine”’ has been printed entirely with 
IPI inks. 


Trylon Ahoy! Another Fair 
Year Offers Opportunities 


When you read this, you won’t be in 
any danger from sunstroke, and unless you 
are fortunate enough to live in the winter 
resort area, your golf game is just a mem- 
ory at present. But this chilly weather is 
bound to pass (at least, it always has) and 
soon spring and the New York World’s 
Fair 1940 will be upon us. It’s going to 
be better than ever, says the management, 








with new features rumored, like five cent 
hamburgers and a larger amusement area. 

Once again, the Fair brings an oppor- 
tunity to do a lot of printing for exhibitors 
—nearly all of the big 1939 exhibitors have 
contracted for 1940, and there will be some 
new firms represented on the “Enchanted 
Meadow” this year, too. 

The Fair’s color theme continues to be 
that special shade Orange and Blue. Re- 
member this when you have a job for or 
about the Fair. And remember that IPI 
has the official Fair colors in standard 
inks, approved by the Fair color authori- 
ties. Roll out the Perisphere! Call the 
Crystal Lassies! We’re ready, 1940! 
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UNIFORMITY IN 
OPACITY ¢ INK AFFINITY 
NON-CURLING ¢ PRINTABILITY 
STRENGTH « BASIS WEIGHT 









440.u & Pat. OFF. 


ECT PRINTING PAPER COLOR AND FINISH 


wuPeCTUREO UNDEB U.S nO. Pie08 





THE PERF ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 





(Est. 1872) NEENAH, WISCONSIN + CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue 


K i M BE #& LY- Cc LA K K C ©] a P. NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street » LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 
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Mr. PRINTER...YOU’VE MADE 
DAYCOS 


THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER ROLLERS 


Yes, Mr. Printer, Daycos are your 
rollers. 7 years ago they were a 
laboratory-proved idea backed by 
Dayton’s 25 years ot research and 
development of synthetics. 


Today, millions of miles of ink 
have flowed from Daycos. Today, 
Daycos set the standard of low cost, 
trouble-free mileage by which all 
other rollers must be judged. To- 
day, thanks to printers who had 
confidence in our revolutionary 
idea, Daycos have been proved oz 


Dayco 


THE ORIGINAL AND PIONEER SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC ROLLERS 


the presses of America...to speed 
production, cut costs, and give 
better printing results. 


Daycos are “tailored” to your 
exact needs—to the proper degree 
of plasticity which your work re- 
quires. Yet, Daycos are tough! 
They take temperature extremes in 
stride. Their size and shape never 
varies. They resist cuts and 
abrasion. Daycos hold their face 
and perform like new rollers for 
millions and millions of impres- 


Rollers 


FORM, DISTRIBUTOR, DUCTOR, ETC. 


COPYRICHT 1940, TH N RUBBER MFG. CO 





types of 
tion over, 





sions. And Daycos reduce your 
investment in spares. 


Daycos are your rollers—devel- 
oped, perfected and proved by your 
experience. So why experiment 
when you can have a genuine Dayco 
Roller with renewable surface (Re- 
Daycoing) feature— built specifi- 
cally for you? Beware of imitations 
—insist on the genuine Dayco. 

* * * 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MEG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


DAYCO PATENTED RENEWABLE SURFACE 
EXTREMELY SOFT YET 


TOUGH RUBBER BASE \ 
S10 


Dayco BASE AND RENEWABLE SURFACE 
CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY STOCK 
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A Monotype for Nothing? 


A typesetting machine which will help you build business by lowering the cost 
of production and broadening your service to clients, will really cost nothing 


— FOR IT WILL PAY FOR ITSELF. 


Printers who operate a Monotype 
know it to be more than a typeset- 
ting machine —they find it also an 
unfailing source of supply of type, 
rules, leads and slugs which save 
valued time for hand compositors and 
help give better service to customers. 


This triple function sets the Mono- 
type apart from other typesetting 
machines, and makes it valuable to 
plants which do not ordinarily have 
enough text-matter composition to 
keep one machine busy all the time — 
and that means almost any plant operat- 
ing a single typesetting machine. 


It is the ability to produce any kind 
of text composition, plus the ability 
to supply type and other materials 
used in hand composition, which 
has dictated the use of the Monotype 
Typesetting Machine in so many job 
and commercial printing plants in 
the United States and Canada. The 
Monotype answers all composing- 
room requirements. 











* INVESTIGATE THE MONOTYPE! 





THE THREE FUNCTIONS 
of the Monotype Typesetting 
Machine, briefly stated, 
are as follows: 


TYPESETTING—The Mono- 
type Typesetting Machine sets 
type in measures up to 60 picas 
wide, in sizes from 4 to 18 point. 
Straight matter, tabular and in- 
tricate work, ruled forms, rule- 
and-figure work—in fact, all 
kinds of composition—are done 
with unequalled adaptability and 
speed. 


TYPE-CASTING—The Mono- 
type Display Type Attachment 
enables the typesetting machine 
to cast new and perfect type, 
spaces, special characters and 
decorative material in all sizes 
up to 36 point. More than 3,000 
faces and sizes of type are avail- 
able. These include many original 
faces by Frederic W. Goudy and 
Sol Hess, English Monotype 
faces and most of the popular 
modern foundry faces. 


STRIP-CASTING — Equipped 
with Lead, Slug-and-Rule Molds 
and the Cutter Attachment the 
same Monotype casts rules, leads 
and slugs from 1 to 12 point— 
in continuous strips or automat- 
ically cut to all labor-saving 
measures. 


Send for the booklet, 
“*3-WAY SYSTEM”’ 





Lanston Monotype Machine Company + PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


(Composed in the Monotype Garamont Family) 
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to the ink, once 





@ What happens 





it’s on the paper, is equally as important as the 
type of ink you use. Quality printing—and profit- 
able printing —demand absolute freedom from 
offsetting. Here, as in choosing your inks, the 


advice of an expert is invaluable. 


DeVilbiss is well qualified to give you expert c 
advice on offset protection. From the ground up, 


Cdienciibaaiana DeVilbiss has designed and engineered spray 


years’ experience manu- 
facturing spray equip- 
ment, DeVilbiss stands 
out alone as a master 
builder of the spray gun. 


systems to meet every specific pressroom need. Let 


DeVilbiss advise you. Write today for full details. 


Equipment licensed for use 
under U. §. Patent Number 
2,078,790. 


—— eT oo | 
TVA 
= —S—== = -S 
THE De VILBISS COMPANY + TOLEDO, OHIO* USA | 


OFFSETTING + SLIPSHEETING * INK DOCTORING * RACKING « LOST RUNNING TIME 
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PEDIGREED PRINTING PAPERS i 


il! 
fo” LEADERS IN A FAMILY OF QUALITY PRINTING PAPERS MADE BY 
Pl THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY, CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


CH:CAGO ° MINNEAPOLIS . NEW YORK ° SAN FRANCISCO ° st. Louis 
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STANDARDIZE ON 


STRATHMORE 







These advertisements tell 
your customers why a fine 
letterhead is true econ- 
omy. They feature lead- 
ing business firms that use 
Strathmore letterhead 
papers. 







This series appears in: 













what first impression 


does YOUR LETTERHEAD geve? 


You get an impression of elegance the minute you enter Hampshire 
House, one of New York’s newest and smartest hotels. Styled and 
decorated by the famous Dorothy Draper, every public room and 
private suite is a masterpiece of sophisticated taste. 






FORTUNE 

TIME 

BUSINESS WEEK 
NEWSWEEK 
ADVERTISING & SELLING 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
TIDE 

FORBES 




















The management’s conviction that such perfect detail pays, is evi- 
denced, too, by their choice of Strathmore paper for the Hampshire 
House letterhead. 










Every day, every person who opens a letter from you gets a quick, 
first impression from the letterhead you use. Consider how many times 
that impression is multiplied in a year...and consider your letterhead! 








When you write a letter on STRATHMORE BOND, or STRATHMORE 
WRITING, it costs less than 1% more than the same letter written on the 
cheapest paper you might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, or 
STRATHMORE SCRIPT, as fine papers as can be made, a letter costs 
only 2.9% more. Such plus value, for so little cost difference, is sound 
business economy. 










* * * 


THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance fac- 
tors important to your business. Write on your business letterhead for this check 
list. Dept. [.p.1, STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


STRATE MORE ees 
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| “Production greater than estimated” 
says another user of the Cottrell Claybourn 
TWO-COLOR ROTARY PRESS 


Cex Gets 
RR, TRIE 





; Plant os 
DITTLER BROTHERS | 
Manufacturing Printers 
Atlanta, Georgia 








Tayzor. WE WON'T HAVE OUR 
CATALOG RUINED LIKE THAT - 





Has this ever happened to you? Your friend, the printing buyer, 
takes your samples to show his boss, and gets this comment, 
“We won’t have OUR catalog ruined by poor cutting.” 

Perhaps you have invested in expensive new press or folding 
equipment, and are trying to impress customers and prospects 
with your ability to turn out really fine jobs. How foolish it 
is, then, to risk your work and your reputation on an out-of- 
date cutting machine! 

You will greatly strengthen your sales story, as well as 
guard your reputation, if you emphasize the fact that you cut 
and trim on modern, new Seybold equipment. 

There are 10 specific points in which the 1940 Seybold 
excels the cutters of even ten years ago. Let our sales organ- 
ization show you this point by point comparison and demon- 
strate how a new Seybold paper cutter can turn your cutting 
from a liability into a real sales asset. 


CUTTERS FOR EVERY NEED 


Small shop or large, you can get a 
new Seybold Cutter built to meet 
your exact needs. The complete 
line includes more than 30 models, 
ranging from the big 94” electric 
auto-spacers down to the economi- 
cal 34" hand clamp cutter. Different 
size machines under power in our 
factory and sales agents’ showrooms 
are always ready for demonstration. 


SEYBOLD DIVISION, Harris * Seybold « Potter Co., Dayton, Ohio 


Seybold ElectricAuto Spacer, 
made in 8 sizes, 40" to 94". 

Backgauge moves forward 
automatically after each cut 
and light flashes when pile is 
ready for next cut. Unexcel- 
led for multiple and repeat 
work. Touching a button 
converts the auto spacer in- 
stantly into a standard cutter. 





SEYBOLD SALES AND SERVICE: 


“—, YORK: 
P. Lawson Co., Inc. 
426. 438 W. 33rd Street 
CHICAGO: 
Chas.N.Stevens Co.,Inc. 
110-116 W. Harrison St. 
ATLANTA, GA.: 
Harris-Seybold Sales 
ae 120 Spring 
&., 
seeten: 
Central Sales District 
819 Washington St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS 
ANGELES, SEATTLE: 
Harry W. Brintnall Co. 
TORONTO, MONTREAL: 
Harris - Seybold - Potter 
(Canada) Limited 
LONDON, ENGLAND: 
Smyth-Horne, Limited 
LATIN AMERICA AND 
WEST INDIES: 


National Paper & Type 
Co., Inc. 


SEYBOLD SETS THE STANDARDS BY WHICH OTHERS ARE JUDGED 
PAPER CUTTERS ¢ BOOK TRIMMERS ¢ DIE PRESSES e KNIFE GRINDERS e DRILLS e WIRE STITCHERS 
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It is the best word we can think of that 
adequately expresses the reception given 


The Improved MODEL “W” CLEVELAND 
with the new Single Board Air 







Wheel Continuous 
Feeder 






Improved Model “W’”’ 
Cleveland Folder with 
Air Wheel Continuous 
Feeder 
SHEET SIZES: 
Maximum. .. 14x20” 
Minimum... 4x5” 
Five Fold Plates 


2 


The Improved Model “W,” 


as its new name implies, has numerous refinements which 
















make it an even better Folder than the ““W” that has be- 






come so favorably known among Binders and Printers. 
EguipPED with the new Air Wheel Continuous Feeder, 


the highest class of work, with bleed edges and solid colors, 


can now be fed and folded without marking on the Im- 


1—Two speeds in the parallel section, which provide for maximum : e : 
output on all sizes of sheets. : proved Model “W,” thus widening its field of usefulness. 





The Improved “W” is faster, more accurate, more conve- 





nient to operate. The improvements include: 







This Continuous Feeder overcomes the objections to the 





2—Variable speed drive, for changing to any speed while running. 


3—Provision made for better delivery of small sheets to the cross  ol]d style pile feeder in that no time is lost in reloading. It 
carrier or stacker. ; 5 . : é . : 
is equipped with variable speed device which provides for 






4—Cross Carrier improved for conveying small sheets to the right 
angle section. feeding any length of sheet practically edge-to-edge on 


So Danhphetes igen toe Saeed mememnty, the feed table, assuring maximum production on all sizes 


6—Improved adjustable Scoring Device specially adapted for greet- , ‘ 
haveunienhdiaiiensail of sheets. Sheet caliper prevents feeding more than one 














sheet at a time. 


The Improved Friction Feed Model “W,” 


Cleveland is exactly the same Folder as above, except for the 
Friction Feeder. This Feeder is the simplest type available for the 


average run of work. It feeds sheets as small as 3 x 4” and is equipped 








with variable speed device for feeding any size of sheet edge-to-edge. 






It also is equipped with caliper for preventing feeding of more than 





one sheet at a time. 









na a on ay ol The Improved Model “W” Folds, Scores, 





SHEET SIZES: Perforates and Slits. 
Maximum .. 14x20” 
Minimum .. 3x4” -ASK FOR NEW DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


Dexter (folder Comp 


NEW YORK. 330 West 42nd et BOSTON, 185 Su 
CHICAGO 117 We CLEVELAND, 190 
PHILADELPHIA. Fif treets ST LOUIS. 2082 y Exchange Building ATLANTA, Dodson Printers Supp 
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This little catalog 


PRINT 
LAND Orders...OR LAND IN THE Basket ? 


HE catalog that brings profit- 
able reorders to you is the one 
that makes profitable sales for your 
customer. 
To make sales, a catalog has to be 
opened and read. Often the cover is 
the difference between good sales 


tion for your customer’s products. 
Give them a cover that stops the 
reader, catches his eye and his in- 
terest . . . a cover that makes him 
say, ‘‘Here’s something worth look- 
ing into!’’ Give them a Hammermill 
Cover, and give them a head start 


will like Hammermill Cover for its 
sharp, clean printability . . . its good 
performance in pressroom and bind- 
ery ... and because it enables you 
to deliver the sort of job that wins 
sales for your customers and repeat 
business for you. 


with the prospect. WANT SOME SELLING IDEAS? 
Send for the Portfolio of Commer- 
cial Reprints on Hammermill 
Cover. Contains top-notch cover 
jobs, produced for 11 different 
advertisers . . . 1-color, 2-color, 
4-color work . . . examples of 
work-and-turn printing . . . new 
treatments in layout and design 
. . a “Production Detail’ sheet 
listing equipment used for each 
job. It’s a warehouse of useful ideas. ff 


and poor. If it’s inviting, well printed 
on good paper, it helps the book pay 
its way by getting attention for its 
inside pages. If it is not inviting— 
well, all too often the book lands in 
the wastebasket. 

Make sure the booklets and cata- 
logs you print win and hold atten- 


Your customers will like 
Hammermill Cover for its 
rich, brilliant colors . . . its 
distinctive finishes . . . its 
strength and durability 
that keep their sales mes- 
sages alive and selling. You 


eee nee --------- 


MIM (S RAY l / Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. *e 
ES lk it: Please send me the Portfolio of Com- 
fv mercial Reprints on Hammermill Cover. 

GOMER rei 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 





Position 





(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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“That new Christensen Continuous 
Stream Feeder has certainly stepped 
up our production volume.” 












“Right! Now we get 
full capacity out of 
our fastest presses.” 






A really workable continuous 
feeder that makes money for you by elimin- 
ating costly “bottle-necks” in your production... 


New Christensen 
Continuous Stream Feeder 





Here’s the stream feature of feed- Many prominent printing and 
ing sheets in underlapped relation _lithographing plants now use Chris- 
applied to the Continuous loading tensen Continuous Stream Feeders, 





14 Outstanding Features 
















type of feeder ... to help you enjoy 
the full capacity of your fastest 
presses, by feeding sheets at your 
highest press speeds . . . Brings you 
advantages of stream feeding, such 
as reduced sheet travel per impres- 
sion, improved register, simplified 
conveyor ... and creates ideal sep- 
arating conditions, handling back- 
up as easily as blank stock . . . Cuts 
“down time” and provides quicker 
adjustment on long or short runs. 





























and are obtaining lower production 
costs—tetter looking jobs that en- 
hance their reputation. 

Put your plant in a position to 
compete and make money .. . In- 
stall a Christensen Continuous 
Stream Feeder now . . . Designed 
for use with any type of sheet-fed 


equipment. 


The Christensen Machine Co. 
100 Fourth Street Racine, Wiscons'n 


Branch Offices and Distributors 
in United States and Canada 





*Write today for 
free, colorful 
Bulletin No. 101 








that set new standards 
of sheet feeding 


+ Loads from floor—Eliminates accident 


hazards, stairs, platforms, railings. 


given speed. 


underlapped relation at 1/7 normal 
conveyor speed. 


slow-downs necessary. 


* Improved gripper type side guide. 


. Suction separators. No gutters or 


margins necessary. 


to conveyor. 


- Increased capacity—Handles from a 
4 to 6 inch bank of stock. 


5 
6. 
if Pre-registers sheets before presenting 
8 
9 


+ Partial separation obtained while load- 


ing. 


10. Vertical travel of sheet drops out loose 
scraps, eliminates most paper dust 


. reducing wash-ups and smashes. 
- Vacuum Caliper—no settings required. 


12. Position of separators to top sheet 


controlled automatically. 


13. No uneven piles to contend with. 


+ Automatically-controlled bank feed. 
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+ Continuous loading—No stops to truck 
in loads. More finished sheets at any 


* Stream conveyor—Feeds sheets in 


. Improved register—Sheets arrive in 
register position in slow motion. No 
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Twi Haancct News Proof that you printers can do a 
— better job of designing corner cards 
that have dignity plus attention 

value... 
We have always said so. And we 
a prove it with envelopes, like these, 
P< taken from our day-to-day mail: 
enon oneness : je ies printers’ envelopes that advertise 

your business. 

If the attractive corner card is 
good for you, it’s good for your 
customers, and you can sell it to 
them. 

We'll help you. The new U.S. E. 
Corner Card Designer is a Wire-O 
bound book crammed full of ideas 
and samples built 4y printers for 
printers. It will do a selling job for 

Pe slits, Puintons Co you. And it’s only part of the big 
se Cee ye aaneeevennmernaar | : U.S.E. set-up that is helping printers 
Piety nose everywhere get an Extra Profit with 
U.S.E. Envelopes. 
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pect Printing Company FREE ax your Paper 
srarionen® —. dagditmstion Avenue $ Toledo, Ohio Merchant for a free copy of | CORNER CARD 
van manntt 20 LN ee { : the U.S.E. Corner Card De- DESIGNER 
- a signer and other sales helps. & 
Or, you can send us the cou- 
pon below. U.S.E. Envelopes 
are guaranteed—the evi- 
dence appears in every box 
—use this fact in selling— 
it pays! 





U. S. ENVELOPE CO., Dept.17 
21 Cypress St., Springfield, Mass. 
Please send me a copy of the “Corner Card Designer”’ a: 
advertised —/ree. 
Name. 


Address. 


creo 
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My Paper Merchant or Envelope Supplier is 








{This offer is limited to the United States} 











MEN FROM 
MISSOURI 


—they had to be shown 


But these men know efficient per- 







formance when they do see it. 






That’s why they re so enthusiastic 






about their new Blue Streaks. 














Ge LINOTYPE“) 








ST. LOUIS REPEAT —The Von Hoffmann Press has now 
installed its second Model 29 Mixer Linotype. Why? Because they 
liked the first one! Machinist John Harashe (in chair) points out 
some special reasons, has reached the sturdy Six-Mold Disk. 
General superintendent Henry J. Eickmann (left) says that those 
mechanical advantages account for the important result... greater 
production. Composing-room foreman Eddie Amass agrees. 















. 


AND ANOTHER St. Louis repeat at the Concordia 
Publishing House! In September 1938 they installed a Model 
29 Mixer; in September 1939 they repeated the order. (We're 
looking forward to next September.) Grouped at second 
Model 29 are machinist Fred Herzberger, operator Harold 
Kelpe, and composing-room superintendent Charles Simon. 
Eleven Linotypes are now helping to produce a great volume 


Linotype Erbar Bold Condensed, . P. Z 
Gothic No. 16 and Caledonia of high-grade work in this modern plant. 
20 


THREE OTHERS — This model 29 is just 
one of the four Blue Streak Linotypes which E. 
W, Stephens Publishing Company of Columbia, 
Missouri has installed while carrying out a ~ 
plan to keep their composing-room in step with 
the times. The plant was founded in 1870. 
Superintendent is Homer Crosswhite (by sorts 
tray). Fred Heisler is at the keyboard. 
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PERFORMING AN 


AUTOPSY ON A DEAD 
PRINTING FIRM! 


By HOWARD HANNEGAN 


UCKED AWAY among. the 
4 i from local unions in 
the January issue of The Typo- 
graphical Journal, I find sev- 
eral “obituary” notices of large 
commercial printing concerns 
which were stricken with that 
fatal illness, not enough busi- 
ness—malnutrition. 

When a physician performs 
an autopsy on a body, in most 
cases, he must get inside to find 
out the real cause of death, be- 
cause outside apearances are 
often deceiving. 

The same theory applies if 
one wants to find out why a 
large commercial printing con- 
cern, which has been in busi- 
ness for many years, passes 
from this life. 

Outside appearances are too 
often deceiving. 

The Cleveland, Ohio, corre- 
spondent tells about several 
plants in his city which have 
closed their doors, one of which 
was the largest shop in north- 
ern Ohio. 

Giving his post mortem ob- 
servations, this writer says: 
“.. . It suffers from a tremen- 
dously decreased volume and 
from every manner of substi- 
tute processes, such as multi- 
lith, multigraph, offset, photo 
print, and planograph. . . .” 

Theregular Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, correspondent, telling 
about one composition house 
giving up the battle, says: 

Lithography, with its 
economic (?) features, was a 
factor, but the invention and 
the use of a typewriter, with 
Caslon type face, containing 
mechanism enabling the even 
spacing of lines, was the prime 
factor in closing the doors of 
the above mentioned shop.” 

Could it be possible that 
these gentlemen have observed 


‘ 








Although I may 
not be able to in- 
form men of more 
than they know, yet 
I may give them the 
occasion to consider. 
Srr W. TEMPLE. 




















nothing but the outside ap- 
pearance of “death,” and come 
to the conclusion that “substi- 
tute processes” were the cause? 

First of all, printers should 
be honest with themselves and 
admit that these substitute 
processes can produce some 
classes of work that answer the 
purpose for which they are 
used. 

You can, if you want to, buy 
a suit of clothes for $10 and it 
will do the thing it is supposed 
to do—cover one’s body, even 
though it is cheap and shoddy, 
but have you heard the manu- 
facturers of quality clothing 
complain that these cheap suits 
will put them out of business? 

It is the printers’ own fault 
for not realizing that there are 
many jobs that do not require 
expert typography, fine papers, 
and quality presswork. 

The printer should make use 
of these processes himself and 
if some customer wants some- 
thing cheap, then, by all means, 
give it to him. 

The writer, who has been 
connected with the printing 
business, in various branches, 
for the past 38 years, edits a 
house-organ for a wholesale 
concern which employs twenty 
salesmen. 

It is a four-page 8% by 11- 
inch affair which is mimeo- 


graphed, because it would be 
an economic waste to have it 
printed when only fifty copies 
are needed. It goes to no one 
but employes of the firm, and 
it is produced by a letter shop 
which has the equipment for 
this class of work. 

But, we are getting away 
from our autopsy on the afore- 
said printing plants. 

It may seem childish to men- 
tion it, but some people lose 
sight of the fact that it takes 
orders to keep a printing plant 
running profitably. 

In the printing business, one 
finds two kinds of orders: 
printing that is used to get 
more business for the firms 
sending it out, and office forms, 
et cetera, which are used in the 
conduct of the business. 

Naturally, the more goods 
they sell, the more office forms 
they are going to need. 

This is where the printing 
firm has its opportunity be- 
cause if it provides the brains 
to plan and write direct ad- 
vertising that will get more 
business, more office forms will 
be needed and it will be able 
to get these and not on a price 
basis. 

People get vaccinated and 
take “shots” to prevent dis- 
ease, so what is wrong with a 
printing firm taking “shots” to 
prevent the diseases that are 
liable to cause its death? 

My autopsy shows that these 
printing firms did not die from 
those curable diseases, multi- 
lith and multigraph, but from 
an incurable disease, lack of 
the necessary skill to advertise 
their own business and to get 
more business for their cus- 
tomers. That finished them. 

Are you going to take the 
cure and regain health? 





